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Tee object wbicli the Compiler has had in view in 
prodacing the following work, has been to present to 
the young reader a collection of well-aathenticated 
facts, illnBtrative of the nature, habits, and Tarions 
modes of capturing some of the largest and fiercest 
of the animal world, and to describe some of the 
nomerons adventures, terrible fights, and hairbreadth 
escapes which the hunting of these animals has given 
rise to. For this purpose M. Victor Meunier has 
availed himself of the writings of a great variety of 
travellers of different conntriee, ancient as well as 
modem; and in thns bringing together their varied 
and often conflicting statements, he has endeavoured, 
without entering into minute scientifio details, to bring 
them into harmony, or to arrive at the truth on dis- 
puted points. 

The Translator, notwithstanding the temptation 
which an almost inexhaustible field presented to 
him of adding illustration and adventnte, has con- 
fined himself, with one or two exceptions, to an 
limost literal translation of M. Victor Meuoier's com- 



pilation. To the chapters on Elephants he has 
appended a very intereBliag account of the Duke 
of Edinburgh's Elephant Hnnt in Sonth Africa. 
This account he has Tentnred to give, not only 
becauBa it records the latest, but perhaps the only 
hunt of the kind in which a Boyal prince of England 
has ever been engaged, at least in recent times, and 
not the less so on account of the real pluck and 
spirit, characteristic of his race, which the adventure 
called forth in him. 

In the chapter on Crocodiles an extract is also 
given irom a work just published by Don Bamon 
Paez, entitled, " Travels and Adventures in South 
and Central America," which will not be found in 
the original, French work. 

E. M. 
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CHAPTER I. 

^^t Gorilla. 

I. — Stobxes of Te&tzllebb. 

Fob three ceDtaries the tniuoar has been cnrtent that 
there existed on the western coast of Africa, north and 
Bonth of the equator, an ape of immense strength and 
gigantic size, — of all animals the largest and most 
formidable — ^the king of the African forests. 

Let QB Bee what traTellers saj concerning this 
animal. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century Andrew 
Battel, who had been for a long time a prisoner of the 
Portngnese in Angola, described, nnder the name of 
Pongo, an ape resembling a man in all his proportions, 
bat as large as a giant, and so strong that ten men 
were not snfBcient to sabdne one of them'. 

" He has a hmnan face," said Battel, "with sanken 
eyes, long hair on the sides of his head, his face naked, 
as well as his ears and his hands; his body rather 
Bha^y ; his hair of dark brown. He differs from 
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2 THE GOIULLA. 

man in outward appe&rance chiefly in having little or 
no calves to his legs. Nevertheless, he walks apright, 
holding his hands clasped behind his neck. He sleeps 
in trees, and constructs for himself a shelter against 
the Ban and rain ; he lives oq frtaits ; he cannot talk, 
althongh he has a better anderstanding than other 
animals. When travellers abandon, in the morning, 
the fire which they have kept daring the night, the 
pongoes come and sit aronnd it ontil it becomes extinct, 
but they have not sufficient intelligence to gather wood 
to keep it alive. They go in companies ; they kill the 
negroes they encounter ; they will even attack an ele- 
phant, and put him to flight by blows with their fists 
or with sticks." 

Bosman, another traveller in Guinea, has spoken 
of the same ape. " They grow extremely large," he 
wrote ;' " I have seen one with my own eyes which was 
five feet high ; they have a very ngly figure, are very 
wicked, very bold, and sufliciently daring to attack 
men. Some negroes assure us that these apes 
can talk, and that if they don't do so, it is 
because they don't wish to give themselves the 
trouble. It would perhaps be better to say that they 
• are capable of understanding all one would wish to 
teach them." 

M. de la Brosse, in a journey on the coast of 
Angola, published in 1738, says that they attain the 
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STORIES, OF TRAVELLERS. 8 

height of six^ and seven feet, that their strength is 
without eqaal, that they live in hats, and nse clabs to 
defend themselves. He thus describes them : — 

" Face dull, nose snobhed and flat, ears vithont 
cashions, skin a little lighter than that of a mnl&tto, 
hair long and thin on many parts of the body, stomach 
estremely tight, the heels flat, and elevated about half 
an inch at the back. They walk on two feet, and on 
all-foors when they have the &ncy to do so." M. de 
la BroBse adds that they endeavour to carry off the 
negresses, keep them with them, and treat them veiy 
well. " I have known at Lowango a negress who had 
been three years with these animals." 

Finally, Mr. Eowditch, in his *' Narrative of a Mis- 
sion from Cape Coast Castle to Ashante " (London, 
1819), vfrites:— 

"The favourite and most curious subject of our con- 
versation on natural history was the Ing^na, an animal 
like the orang-oatang, bat of a mach greater size, being 
five feet in height and four feet across the shonlders. 
Its paw was said to be still more disproportionate, and 
one blow of it would cause death. Travellers who 
go to Kaybe frequently encounter him. He lies in 
ambush to kill passers-by, and he principally feeds on 
wild honey. Among other traits which characterize 
this animal, and on which all persons agree, it is 
reported that he builds for himself a hut, in rude 
B 2 
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4 THB aoBILLA. 

imitaiion of that of the catiTee, and that he lieepa 
ODtside on the roof of this dwelling." 

It is noedlesfl to eg.y that A&ics does not contain an 
ttpe which bears resemUance to man in all his pro- 
portions, &nd which differs from h^■tn exteriorly only 
in the small protuberance of bis calves, and who does 
not talk simply beeanse he does not wish to give 
himself the trOnble. " I regret," says an anthor, from 
whom presently we shall frequently borrow, — " I regret 
to be obliged to destroy agreeable illusions; hnt the 
gorilla does not lie in ambnsh behind trees to seize 
with his claws the defenceless trayeller. He does not 
strangle him between his feet as in a rice ; he does not 
carry away women from their riUages ; he does not btrild 
for himself a hot of branches in the forests ; he does 
not march in troops, and in all that has been eaid of his 
attacks en masie, there is not the shadow of tmtb." 

The reports of travellers were then ' imbaed with 
exaggerations and errors ; bat beyond what was erro- 
ueons and improbable, these accounts agree in attesting 
the existence of an ape distinct from the chimpanzee, 
larger, stronger, and more dangerous than this latter, 
and of that there was no reason to doubt. 

Attention was then aroused to the subject. It was 
in 1846 that all^doubt ceased. 

It happened that at that period an American mis- 
sionary, the Hev. Dr. J. Leighton Wilson, discovered at 
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STOBIES or TRATBU.SBS. 5 

the Gaboon tha skull of a new and estntordinar; kind 
of ape. A narrow oraniol cavity, almost wholly behind 
the orbitB of ihe eyes, and where the cerebral conToln- 
tions bad left but feeble impression ; jaw-bones of pro- 
digions power, projecting in front, and armed with 
formidable and deeply rooted tneks ; at the extremities 
of the eyebrows, on the line of the parietal bones, and 
at the junction of these with the occipital, were 
enormoas bony ridges ; finally, very large and arched 
cheek-bones : in a word, oU the characters of bestiality 
carried to excess and united to those of strength without 
equal among apes : such was this skall, which conld 
only have belonged to the Ing^na of Bowditch, to the 
Pongo of Battel. A learned American naturalist, Pro- 
fessor Jeffiies Wyman, gave a description of it in 1847 
in the " Jonmal of Natnral History of Boston." The 
discovery of Mr. Wilson did not long remain isolated, 
and the anatomy of the new qnadmmane, to which 
Wilson had given the name of Gorilla, became the 
object of the labonrs of Richard Owen in England, of 
Isidore Geoffroy Saint Hilaire and of Davemoy in 
France. The interest still increased when the first 
white man who bad seen a living gorilla face to 
&C6 had made known his marrellons steries of the 
diase. 

This white man is an American of French origin, 
U. Paol da Choilln. 
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6 THE GORILLA. 

He embarked, iii the moDth of October, 1855, for the 
western coast of Africa. His intention wae to devote 
some yeare to the exploration of the region comprised 
between two degrees North and two degrees South lati- 
tude over the whole space which extends from the coast 
to the chain of moantains called the Sierra del Crystal. 
This country is the domain of the gorilla. Many 
times, dimng a former excnrsion in Africa, our traveller 
had heard of this animal, of hie terrible roar, his pro- 
digious strength, and great courage. To reach the 
gorilla in his haunts, to kill Mm, and so to enrich 
science, was one of the objects which M. du Ghaillu 
had in view. We are going to see him at the work. 

Bat whilst he ie seeking this extraordinary being, 
let us listen to the stories told by the negroes whilst 
sitting round their camp fires, as reported by the 
American author. 



n. — Stobies of the Negroes. 
" My father," said one, " used to relate, that being one 
day itt the forest, he suddenly found himself face to 
face with a great gorilla, which barred the way. My 
father held his lance in his hand ; at eight of this 
weapon the gorilla began to roar. Then my father, 
frightened, let &11 his lance. When the gorilla saw 
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BTOKIES OF THE HEQBOBB. 7 

tliat he wae diearmed, he seemed satisfied ; he looked 
at him for an ioBtant, and then left him and returned 
into the depths of the forest. My &ther, on his side, 
waa well content, and porBned his jonrney." 

And the anditors cried with one voice, "Yes, yes, 
that's it; when yoa meet a gorilla, let fall your 
lance, and yoa will appease him ! " 

"Some dry seasons since," said another, "s man, 
after a violent qnarrel, disappeared &om my village. X 
short time afterwards an Ashira, going into the forest, 
met there a veiy large gorilla. This gorilla was the 
man himself who had disappeared. He leapt on the 
poor Ashira, bit a piece of £esh from his arm, and 
then allowed him to go. The nnfortunate man re- 
turned with his arm all bleeding, and told me of his 
adventure. I hope we shall not encounter any of these 
man-goriUae, for they are very wicked beings, and we 
shall have a terrible time of it. " 

The chorus replied, " No, do, we shall not meet with 
these wicked gorillas 1 " 

" They believe, in &ct," says the anther already 
quoted, "that there are some gorillas of a particular 
kind which serve as the habitation of the spirits of 
certain dead negroes. The initiated recognize them by 
mysterions signs, and, above all, by their extraordinary 
stature. These gorillas, according to the Indians, can 
never be taken or killed ; they have also more sagacity 
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and reaBon.than the common animals. In these pos- 
ECBSed beasts the intelligence of man is onited with 
the stFength and ferocity of the animal. 

"Some years ago a man disappeared, carried off 
probably by a tiger. It was said, and believed, that 
one day, whilst he was walking in .the woods, he Jiad 
been metamorphosed into a hideous gorilla, which the 
blacks had often paraned without being able to kill, 
although he continually hannted the outskirts of the 
■village." 

Here is another story : — 

Some natives encountered, in a field of sugar-canes^ 
a troop of gorillas tying up the canes in bundles to can^ 
them away. They attacked them, but the apes put 
them to fli^t, and they lost many men, some killed, 
others prisoners. A few days after, the latter returned 
home with their finger and toe-nails topi ofT. 

Two Mbond^mos women were walking in a forest, 
when suddenly an enormons gorilla bestrode the path, 
and seizing one of the women, carried her ofi", in s^ite 
of ha* efibrts and her cries. The other, trembling with 
terror, returned to the village and related the adventure. 

Naturally, her companion was held as lost. What 
vi&B the general surprise when, at the end of a few 
days, she retomed home ! 

" It was a gorilla possessed by a .spirit," cried .one 
of the hearers. 
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A gorilla was walking in the forest, wben he met 
a leopard. Botii stood still. The quadruped, which 
was hungry, drew himself up to make a spring at 
the throat of his enemj, who immediately commenced 
a fearfal howling. Without allowing himself to ha 
intimidated, the leopard took his leap ; as ill luck 
would have it, he was caught in the air by the gorilla, 
who seized him by the tail, and twisted it round and 
round with such force that it oame off, and the animal 
fled, leaving his appendage in the hands of the gorilla. 

Returned to his comrades, the quadruped had to 
reply to their questions. 

"What has happened?" they aaked him. It was 
necessary to tell the whole story, at which news the 
king of the leopards howled so long and so strong, that 
from all points of the forest his subjects came together. 
Hardly had they learnt the injury done to their brother, 
than they swore to revenge it, and at once they entered 
the field in pursuit of the gorilla. 

Their search did not last long. As soon as the great 
ape saw them approach, be tore up a tree, and using it 
as a club, he whirled it round with an air so menacing, 
that he held in abeyance the army of his assailants; 
but at last he grew tired, seeing which, the leopards 
mahed upon him altogether, and strangled him. 

One day, another gorilla was walking out in the 
forest with his wife and little boy, when he found 
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10 THE GORILLA. 

himself suddenly vls-d-vls with an imiuease elephant, 
who said to him, — ■ 

"Let me pass, gorilla, for these forests belong to 
me." 

"Oh, oh!" said the gorilla, "how do these forests 
belong to thee ? Am I not the master here ? Am I 
not the man of the woods?" So saying, he ordered 
his wife and his little boy to stand aside. He then 
broke off a large branch of a tree, and arming him* 
self with it, he so belaboured the elephant that he was 
killed by his blows, and some days afterwards the car- 
case of the elephant was found on the gronnd, and the 
club lying beside him. 

One fact believed by all the tribes who know a little 
of the gorilla is, that this animal conceals himself on 
the lower branches of trees, and that when any one 
passes his ambuscade, he seizes the unhappy wretch 
with his large and powerful hands, lifts him into the 
tree, and quietly chokes him. 

They are quite persuaded that if a woman abont to 
become a mother, or if only the husband of the woman 
should see a gorilla, or even a dead gorilla, the woman 
will give birth not to an infant, but to a little gorilla ! 
*'I hare remarked this superstition," says M. do 
Chailln, "amongst all the tribes, and only a propoa 
of the gorilla." 

Bnt this superstition does not prevent them &om 
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ON THE UUNTINO GBOOKD. 11 

eaiiag the gorilla. They careMlf set apart the brains 
to make magic channe. " If we HII a gorilla to- 
morrow/' said a black, "I sboold like to have a part 
of bis brains for fetiche." Nothing can render a man 
more intrepid than having a gorilla's brains tor fetiche. 
" Yes," repeated the other, " that gives heart for every 
danger." 



m. — OS THE HoKTDJQ GbOCND. 



AccouPAKiED by men and women of the tribe of Mbon- 
d6mos, M. dn Chailla, ascending the second range of 
the Sierra del Crystal, at length came npon an open 
space of ground, not far &om the sources of the 
Ntambonny, where once had been established a Sfbon- 
d^mo village. A degenerate kind of sugar-cane was 
growing where the hoases had once stood. Tormented 
by hanger, the traveller had hastened to gather some of 
the stalks, but his men drew his attention to a cir- 
cumstance which gave qnite a new torn to his ideas. 
Here and theie the cane was beaten down, torn ap by 
the roots, and lying abont in fragments, which had 
evidently been chewed. The MbondSmos looked at 
each other in silence, and mattered, " Nj^a .' " th&i 
is to say, "Gorilla." 

They were, in fact, traices of gorillas, and traces, 
too, qaite fresh. They soon found the tracks of their 
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13 THB OOBILLA. 

teet, and there must have been foar or five in ih« 
company. From time to time they had sat down to 
masticate the canes. 

"It was the first time I had ever seen Uieae'foot- 
printa," writes M. da Chailla, "and my sensatiotui 
were indescribable. Here was I, now, it seemed, on 
the point of meeting &ce to face that monster of whose 
ferocity, strength, and canning the natives had told me 
BO mnch ; an animal scarce known to the civilized world, 
and which no white man before had hnnted. My heart 
beat till I feared its loud pnlsations would alarm the 
gorilla, and my feelings were really excited to a painfhl 
degree. 

" The women were terrified, poor things, and we left 
them a good escort of two or three men to take care of 
them and reassare them. Then the reat of ns looked 
once more carefnlly at onr gana, and the hunt began. 

" We descended a hill, crossed a stream on a fallen 
log, and presently approached some huge bonlders 
of granite. Alongside of this granite block lay an 
immense dead tree, and about this we saw many evi- 
dences of the very recent presence of the gorillas. 

"Donbtleas they were hiding behind these granite 
blocks, which it was necessary to surround. The 
hunters divided into two parties, one taking the right, 
the other the left, with guns cocked and in hand. The 
exdtement of the blacks was even greater than that of 
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tiieir master. The; adTanced throngli the brnshwood, 
irhieh vas deuBe and sombre, thongh it was broad day. 
Unforttmately, the circle had been too much enlarged. 
The watchful gorillas saw the honters. Saddenl; a 
strange discordant, half-j^nman devilish cry arose, and 
they b«hflld fonr yonng gorillas nutting towards the 
deep forests. With their heads beat down, and their 
bodies stooping, they gave the idea of men who were 
flying for their lives. They resembled to a frightful 
degree hairy men. 

"Iprotest," continues M. da Chailln, " I felt almost 
Cfce a murderer when I saw the gorillas this first time. 
Take with this their awful cry, which, fierce and ani- 
mal as it is, has yet something human in its discor- 
dance, and yon will cease to wonder that the natives 
have the wildest superstitions abont these wild men of 
the woods. They all fired at once, bat hit nothing ; 
then the hnnters mshed on in pnrsait : they ran ontil 
they were exhausted, but in vain. The alert beasts 
knew the woods better than their enemies, and so made 
good their escape." 

So far, then, it was a failnre ; hot at least M. da 
CSiailla could boast of having seen living gorillas, 
and he lost no time in endeavouring to see them again, 
and more closely. 

Some days after this fruitless hnnt, the intrepid tra- 
vdler and his Mends the Mbond6mo3, starting early in 
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the mominig, explored for many boors the thickets and 
least approachable parts of the forest, but without find-* 
ipg the &int6Bt trace of a gorilla, when suddenly one 
of the men ottered a little " cluck " with his tongae^ 
which is the native's way of showing that something is 
stirring, and at the same time M. da ChaiUa thought 
he heard — seemingly ahead of him — the noise as of 
some one breaking down l^e branches or twigs of trees; 
" This was the gorilla, I knew at once, by the eager 
and satisfied looks of the men. 

" They looked once more carefully at their gons, to 
Bee if by any chance the powder had ttJlen out of the 
pans ; I also examined mine, to make sure that all was 
right ; and then we marched on cantiously. The sin- 
gular noise of the breaking of tree branches continued ; 
we walked with the greatest care, making no noise at 
all. The countenances of the men showed that they 
thought themselves engE^ed in a very serious under- 
taking ; but we pushed on, until finally we thought 
we saw through the thick woods the moving of the 
branches and small trees, which the great beast was 
tearing down, probably to get from them the berries 
and fruits he lives on. 

"Suddenly, as we were yet creeping along, in a 
silence which made a heavy breath seem loud and 
distinct, the woods were at once filled with the tremen- 
dous barking roar of the gorilla. 
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"Then the nnderbniBb ewayed rapidly jnet ahead, and 
presently before as stood an immense male gorilla. He 
had gone through the jungle on all-fonrs, but when he 
saw OTVC party be erected himself and looked us boldly 
in the face. He stood about a dozen yards &om us, and 
was a Bight I think I shall never forget. Nearly six 
feet high (he proved fonr inches shorter), with immense 
body, huge chest, and great muscular arms, with 
fiercely glaring large deep grey eyes, and a hellish 
expression of face, which seemed to me like some 
nightmare vision. Thus stood before us the king of 
the A&ican forests. 

" He was not a&aid of ns ; he stood there and beat 
his breast with his hage fists tiU it resounded like an 
immense dmm (its usual mode of offering defiance], 
meantime giving vent to roar after toar. 

" The roar of the gorilla is the most singular and 
awful noise heard in these African woods. It begins 
with a sharp bark, like an angry dog, then glides into a 
deep bass roll, which literally and closely resembles the 
toll of distant thnnder along the sky, for which I have 
sometimes been tempted to take it when I did not see 
the animal. So deep is it, that it seems to proceed 
less from the mouth and throat than from the deep 
chest and vast paunch. 

"His eyes began to flash fiercer fire as we stood 
motionless on the defensive, and the ctest of short hair 
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which sUnds on bis forehead began to twitch rapidly 
ap and down, while his powerful tangs were shown as 
he sent forth a thnnderons roar; and now truly he 
reminded me of nothing but some' hellish dream-crea- 
tare, a being of that hideone order — half man, half 
beast, -viidch we find pictnred by old artists in some 
representations of the infernal regions. He adraticed 
a few steps, then stopped' to ntter that hideons' roar 
i^^ain ; advanced again, and finally stopped when at a 
distance of about sis yards &om ns ; and here, jast aa 
he began another of his roars, beating his breast in 
ntge, we fired and killed him. 

"With a groan, which had something terribly hnman 
in it, and yet was full of brntishuess, he fell forward 
on his face. The body shook convnlsively for a few 
minutes, the limbs moved about in a struggling way, 
then all was quiet." 

The body measured five feet eight inches high. 

Another day, when out hunting, M. da Chaillu heard 
a loud rumbling noise, which he took for thunder.. 
Foreseeing s storm, he hastened to seek shelter ander 
some ebony bushes, but he soon perceived that this 
supposed rolling of thunder was nothing else than the 
voice of a male gorilla calling the female, who an in- 
stant afterwards replied by a more feeble roar. The 
echo of this terrible voice resounded from mountain to 
mountain, and the forest seemed to tremble. 
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Oar trsTeller immediately slipped a ball into hiB 
gnu, already loaded with biid-ehot, and walked in the 
direction of the cry. 

From time to time the rumbling sound, which the 
male makes in striking his breast with his large fists, 
approached him. 

He soon heard the cracking of branches, and he saw 
throagh the thicket a yonng tree rudely shaken, and in 
a few seconds fall to the gronnd. But perhaps the 
animal was conscious of danger, for a profonnd silence 
succeeded the roaring, and when M. du Chaillu had 
opened a paes^e into the thicket, the gorilla had 
disappeared. 

"I am certain," writes he, "that I heard hie roar 
at a distance of three miles, and the drumming of his 
arms against hia breast at a mile at least. No words 
can describe the kind of thunder which it prodoces. 

" On examining the wood where these gorillas were 
moving and feeding, I learnt for the first time why the 
canine teeth of this animal, especially of the male, are 
generally so worn, and I found at the same time aston- 
ishing proofs of his strength. Many trees, measuring 
^m four to six inches in diameter, had been broken, 
and bore the marks of the biting of ihe gorillas, whose 
teeth had penetrated to the heart of the tree, in order 
to extract the pith. It was a hard wood, and I saw 
veil, by the manner in which it had been gnawed, that 
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it WBB quite needless to attribute to any other cause the 
singolaT deterioratioii which I had remarked in the 
exterior of the canine teeth of these animsla." 

Some Aa,yB after this &mtless enconntor, the natives 
reported to Da Chaillo that a vei? large gorilla had 
been seen many times in the forest ten miles to the 
east. The traveller, who was just then in search of 
each a subject for his collection, at once resolved to go 
and look after this fellow. 

Accompanied by a negro named Oambo, he hunted 
for many hours, when at length, in a thicket at the 
bottom of an obscure ravine, he suddenly found bim- 
Belf face to face with two gorillas — male and female. 
These had already perceived them : the female uttered 
a cry of alarm and fled through the woods. As to the 
male, which was just the one which M. du Chailln 
wanted, he showed no intention to fly. He rose slowly, 
and facing the disturbers of his retreat, he uttered a 
roar of rf^e. The hunters stood side by side awaiting 
the attack of the monster. Imperfectly seen in the 
dim half-light of the ravine, his hideous features 
wo^ng with rc^e, his eyes sMuing with a sombre Are, 
his satyr-like &ce violently contracted, he was alto- 
gether frightful. 

He advanced by jerks, as ia the custom of these 
animals, and halting from time to time to beat his flats 
ou his vast breast, which emitted a dull hollow sound, 
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like tlmt of a great bass dmm covered with ox-hide; 
then he gave a short bark, followed by that formidable 
roar which we have already heard of. 

The two men stood firm at their post for three long 
minutes, waiting nntil the gigantic animal should be 
snfBciently near. Arrived within a distance of abont six 
yards, the monster raised his head, roared again, and 
beat his breast. He was on the point of moving for- 
ward again, when two balls, fired at the same moment, 
staggered him, and he fell at Ml length on his face, 
dead. 

" I saw at once that we had the very animal I 
wanted. It is the oldest of all my collection, and very 
nearly the largest I ever saw. Gambo, who though a 
yonng man was still an old hnnter, said a few were 
larger, but not many. Its height was five feet nine 
inches, measured to the tip of the toes. Its arms 
spread nine feet. Its chest had a circumference of 
sixty-two inches. The hands — those terrible claw-like 
weapons, with one blow qf which he tears out the 
bowels of a man, or breaks his arms — were of 
immense mnscular power, and bent like veritable claws. 
I could see how frightful a blow could be struck with 
such a hand, moved by such an arm, all swollen into 
great bunches of muscular fibre, as this animal pos- 
sessed. The big toe was no less than six inches in 
circumference." 

2 
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One morning, after a terrible niglit, dnring which an 
awfal stonn had estingaiBhed the camp fire and left the 
travelleni most nncomfortahle, the roar of a gorilla wag 
heard, which revived the drooping spirits of M. du 
Chailln. He swallowed a cnp of coffee aiid a hiacait — 
nothing more, for provisions were scarce — and set oat. 

" We had not far to go," he writes. " We had 
walked barely a qnarter of a mile when we heud the 
loud roar again ; this time quite near. We stood quite 
still for fear of alarming the heast, which was evidently 
approaching us, as we conld see the buahes bent 
towards na. The fear of alarming him, however, 
proved needless. When he saw us he at once struck 
aside the intervening bnshes, rose to an erect position, 
made a few steps, stopped, and seated himself; then, 
beating his vast breast, which resounded like an old 
drum, he advanced straight upon ns. His dark eyes 
£ashed with rage, his features worked convulsively, and 
at every few paces he stopped, and, opening his cavern- 
ous mouth, gave vent to his thunderous roar, which 
the forest gave hack with multiplied echoes. 

" He was evidently not a bit alarmed, and was quite 
ready for a fight. We stood perfectly still. He advanced 
till he stood beating his breast within six yards of as, 
when I thought it time to put an end to the scene. 
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My shot hit him in the breast, and be fell forward on 
his face, dead. They die very easily, and have none of 
^at tenacity of life which most savage animals hare. 
In this they also resemble man. It proved to be a 
middle-aged male, a fine specimen." 

Still another encounter, and another victory. The 
animal had annoanced his presence by roaring. They 
thonght he was close at hand, bnt he proved farther 
off than they imagined. They wandered nearly three- 
quarters of an hour through the forest before they 
reached him. As soon as he perceived the men he 
came resolutely towards them, nttering a succession of 
the short bark-Kke yells which denote his rage. 

" His manner of approach gave me once more an 
opportanity to see with how much difficulty he supports 
himself in the erect posture. His short and slender 
legs are not able firmly to sustain the Urge body. 
They totter beneath the weight, and the walk is a sort 
of waddle, in which the long arms are used, in a clumsy 
way, to balance the body and keep up the ill-sustained 
ec|mlibrinm. Twice he sat down to roar, evidently not 
trusting himself to this exertion while standing. 

" My gun was fresh loaded, and could be depended 
npon, so I stood in advance. I waited, as the negro 
rule is, till the huge beast was within six yards of me ; 
then, as he once more stopped to roar, delivered mj 
fire, and bronght him down on his face, dead. 
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"It proved to be a male, fall grown, bat yonng. 
His huge caoiue tasks, Mb daw-like hands, the 
immense development of maecle on his arms and 
breast, — his whole appearance, in fact, proclaimed a 
giant strength. There is enough likeness to humanity 
in this beast to make a dead one an awful sight, even 
to accnstomed eyes, as mine were by this time. I 
never quite felt that matter-of-conrse indifference, or 
that sensation of triumph which the hunter has when 
a good shot has brought him a head of his choice 
game. It was as thongh I had killed some monstrous 
creation, which yet had something of humanity in it. 
Well as I knew that this was an error, I could not 
help the feeling. 

" This animal was five feet eight inches high. In 
the evening, Minsho brought in a young female he had 
shot, which measured three feet eight inches. All the 
hunts had not this happy issue. On one occasion, when 
M. dn Ghaillu was beating the woods at the head of a 
little troop, one of his bold companions had the im- 
prudence to advance alone from the side where he ex- 
pected to encounter a gorilla. For nearly an hour they 
had lost sight of him, when they heard a shot fired in 
the distance — then a second. They ran in the direction 
of the shot, hoping to find a dead gorilla, when sud- 
denly the forest resounded with more terrible roars. 

" Gamho seized my arms in great agitation, and we 
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hmried on, both filled with a dreadful and sickening 
alarm. We had not gone far when our worst fears 
were realized. The poor brave fellow who had gone 
off alone, was lying on the ground in a pool of his 
own blood, and I thought, at first, quite dead. His 
bowels were protruding through the lacerated abdomen. 
Beside him lay his gun, the stock was broken, and ihe 
barrel was bent and flattened. It bore plainly the 
marks of the gorilla's teeth. 

" We picked him up, and I dressed his wounds as 
weU as I could with rags torn from my clothes. When 
I had given him a little brandy to drink, he came to 
himself, and was able, but with great difficulty, to 
speak. He said that he had met the gorilla suddenly 
face to face, and that it had not attempted to escape. 
' It was,' he said, ' a huge male, and seemed very 
savage.' It was in a very gloomy part of the wood, 
and the darkness, I suppose, made him miss. He 
said he took good aim, and fired when the beast was 
only about eight yards off. The ball merely wounded 
it in the side. It at once began beating its breast, 
and with the greatest rage advanced upon him. 

" To run away was impossible. He would have been 
caught in the jungle before he had gone a dozen 
steps. 

" He stood his ground, and as quickly as he could 
reloaded his gun. Just as he raised it to fire, the 
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gorilla dashed it oat of bis bauds, the gaa going off ia 
the fiJl ; and then in an instant, and with a terrible 
roar, the animal gave hi m a tremendonB blow with its 
immense paw, frightfully lacerating the abdomen, and 
with this single blow laying bare part of the intestines. 
Aa he sank bleeding to the ground, the monster seized 
the gun, and the poor hunter thought he would haye 
Ma brains dashed oat with it ; bat the gorilla seemed 
to have looked upon this also as an enemy, and is his 
rage almost flattened the barrel between his strong 
jaws. 

" When we came upon the ground, the gorilla was 
gone. This is their mode when attacked — to strike 
one or two blows, and then leave the victims of their 
rage on the ground, and go ofi' into the woods. 

" We hunted up our companions and carried our poor 
fellow to the camp, where all was instantly excitement 
and sorrow. • • * He had to tell the whole story over 
again ; and the people declared at once that this was 
no true gorilla that had attacked him, but a man — a 
wicked man tamed into a gorilla. Such a being no 
man eould escape, they said ; and it could not be killed 
even by the bravest hunters." 

He was killed, nevertheless, the following day; but 
his victim succumbed some hours afterwards. 
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IV. — Baby GoElLLAa. 



M. DO Chaillu, who had killed bo many adult 
gorillas, had never taken one alive, and be tbongbt 
it impoBBible that he ever should do bo; but for the 
young it was a different matter, altbongb the thing 
preaented some difficulties. 

Some banters whom our tTareller bad taken into bis 
flervice had gone out to beat the wood on hia account. 
There were five of them, and as they were going noise- 
lesaly through the forest they heard the cry of a little 
gorilla calling his mother. It was about noon, and a 
profound silence reigned around. The cry was heanl 
a second time, and the men, knowing what joy the 
capture of a young gorilla would cause their master, 
resolved to go over to the aide from whence the sound 
proceeded. With their guns cocked tbey crept into tbe 
thicket, where they aoon found certain signs that the 
mother waa not far off ; there was also the same ground 
for supposing that tbe male was in the neighbourhood ; 
nevertheless, the brave fellowB did not hesitate. In a 
dead silence, and acarce breathing, tbey crawled on. At 
a few yards in advance of tbem the bnahea were shaken, 
and soon tbey perceived a young gonlla, seated on 
the ground eating some berries, and at a short distance 
eat bis mother, occupied in the same way. Just as 
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they were raising their gans to fire, she perceived them. 
The shots stmck her, and she fell mortally wounded. 

At the noise of the discharge, the little gorilla threw 
himself on his mother, clasped het with his arms, and 
hid himself in het bosom. But the triumphant eries 
of the hunters recalled him to himself, and he left 
the body of his mother, rushed up a tree, and scram- 
bled nearly to the top, where he sat howling at them, 
savagely. 

The blacks were much embarrassed, being unwilling 
either to shoot him or to espoee themselves to his bites. 
At last they agreed to cut down the tree ; and profiting 
by the surprise of the little monster when he fell, they 
threw a sack over his head, which, however, did not 
prevent his giving one of them a fearful bite on the 
hand, and another had a piece taken out of his leg. 

As this little beast, although very small, and the 
merest baby for age, was astonishingly strong, and as 
Bothing would assuage his fury, they scarcely knew how 
to carry him. They finished by fixing his neck in a 
forked stick in such a way as to keep him at a safe 
distance, at the same time preventing his escape ; and 
in this fashion they led him to M. du Chailln. " I 
cannot," he writes, "describe the emotions which I 
felt. That single moment recompensed me for all the 
Catigae and suffering I had undergone in Africa." 

The excitement in the village was intense. The 
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young goriLfa roared and bellowed, and looked aroand 
wildly with his wicked little eyes, giving fair warning 
that if he could only get at some one he would take 
bis revenge. In two hours they had hnilt a strong 
bamboo house, with the bars sufficiently apart to 
enable the ape to see and to be seen. Here he was- 
immediately deposited, and M. du Chaillu enjoyed 
the opportunity of tranquilly examining his prize. 

" It was a young male, evidently not yet three years 
old. Its face and hands were very black ; eyes not so 
much sunken as in the adult. The hair began jnst at 
the eyebrows and rose to the crown, where it was of a 
reddish -brown. It came down the sides of the face in 
lines to the lower jaw, much as our beards grow. The 
upper lip was covered with short coarse hair, the lower 
lip had longer hair. The eyelids very slight and thin ; 
eyebrows straight, and tbree-qoarters of an inch long. 

" The whole back was covered with hair of an iron- 
grey, becoming dark nearer the arms, and quite white 
about the anus ; chest and abdomen covered with hair, 
which was somewhat thin and short on the breast. On 
the arms the hair was longer than anywhere on the 
body, and of a greyish-black colour, caused by the roots 
of the hair being dark and the ends whitish. On the 
hands and wrists the hair was black, and came down to 
the second joints of the fingers, though one conld see 
in the short down the beginning of the long black hair 
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■which lines the upper parts of the fingers in the adult. 
The hair of the legs was greyish'black, becoming 
blacker as it reached the ankles, the feet being covered 
with black hair. 

"WheD I bad the little fellow safely locked in his 
cage, I ventured a few encouraging words to him. He 
stood in the farthest comer, but as I approached, 
bellowed and made a precipitate rush at me, and 
though I retreated as quickly as I could, succeeded in 
catching my trousers, which he grasped with one of 
his feet and tore, retreating immediately to the comer 
&rthest away. This taught me caution for the present, 
though I had hopes still of being able to tame him. 

"He sat in his comer looking wickedly ont of 
his grey eyes, and I never saw a more morose 
or more ill-tempered fece than had this little 
beast. 

" The first thing was, of course, to attend to the 
wants of my captive. I sent for some of the forest 
berries, which these animals are known to prefer, and 
placed these and a cnp of water within his reach. 

" He was exceedingly shy, and would neither eat nor 
drink till I had removed to a considerable distance. 

" The second day found Joe, as I had named him, 
fiercer than the first. He rushed savagely at any one 
who stood even for a moment near his cage, and 
seemed ready to tear ns all to pieces. I threw him 
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to-day some pineapple leaves, of which I noticed be 
ate ooly the white parts. 

" There seemed no difficulty about his food, though 
he refaBed now — and continued daring his short life 
to refuse — all food, except such wild leaves and fruit as 
were gathered from his native woods for him. 

" The third day he was still morose and savage, 
bellowing when any person approached, and either 
retiring to a distant comer or rnshing to attack. 

" On the fourth day, while no one was near, the little 
rascal succeeded in forcing apart two of the bamboo 
rails which composed his cage, and made his escape. 
I came up just as his flight was discovered, and im- 
mediately got all the negroes together for pursuit, de- 
termining to surround the wood and recapture him. 
Bunning into my hoQse to get one of my guns, I was 
startled by an angry growl issuing from under my low 
bedstead. It was Master Joe, who lay hid there, but 
ansioasly watching my movements. I instantly shut 
the windows and called to my people to guard the door. 
When Joe saw the crowd of black faces, he became 
forions, and with his eyes glaring, and with every sign 
of rage in his little &ce and body, got out from 
beneath the bed. We shut the door at the same time, 
and left him master of the premises, preferring to 
devise some plan for bis easy capture rather than to 
expose ourselves to his terrible teeth. 
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" Meautime Joe stood in the middle of the room, ex- 
tunioing with some sarprise the famiture. I watched 
mth fear, lest the ticking of my clock should strike bis 
ear,, and perhaps lead to an assault npon that precious 
article. 

" Finally, seeing him quite still, I despatched some 
fellows for a net, and opening the door qnickly, threw 
this over his head ; fortanately, we succeeded at the 
first throw in fotally entangling the yoang monster, 
who roared frightfully, and struck and kicked in OTery 
direction under the net. I took hold of the hack of 
his neck, two men seized his arms, and another man 
his legs, and thus held by four men, this extraordinary 
little creature still proved most troublesome. We 
carried biro as quickly as we could to the cage, which 
had been repaired, and there once more locked him in, 
I never saw ao furious a beast in my life as be was ; 
he darted at every one who came near, bit the bamboos 
of the house, glared at UB with venomous and sullen 
eyes, and in every motion showed a temper thoronghly 
wicked and malicious ; and as there was no change in 
this for two days thereafter, but continual moroseneea, 
I tried what starvation would do towards breaking his 
spirit. It also began to be troublesome to procure his 
food &om the woods, and I wanted him to become 
accustomed to civilized food, which was placed before 
him. But he would touch nothing of the Mnd; and 
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as for temper, after starving bim tweDty-foar hours, all 
I gained was that he came slowly up and took some 
berries &om the forest out of my hand, immediatel; 
retreating to his comer to eat them. 

" Daily attention from me for a fortnight more did not 
bring any farther confidence from him than this. • • • 
At the end of this fortnight I came one day to feed 
him, and foand that he had gnawed a bamboo to pieces 
slyly, and t^ain made his escape. Luckily, he had but 
JQst gone. As I looked aronnd I csnght sight of Master 
Joey making off on all-foars, and with great speed, 
across the httle prairie for a clnmp of trees. 

" I called the men np, and we gave chase. • * ■ He 
did not aBC«nd a tree, but stood defiantly at the border 
of the wood. Abont one hundred and fifty of us sur- 
rounded bim. As we moved up he began to yell, and 
made a sudden dash at a poor fellow who was in 
advance, who, as he ran, tumbled down in a fright, and 
by Mb fall escaped, but also detained Joe snfSciently 
loDg for the nets to be brought to bear upon him. 

" Four of ns again bore him strugghng into the 
Tillage. This time I would not trust him to the cage, 
but had a little hght chain fastened round his neck. 
This operation he resisted with all his might, and it 
took us qnite an hour to securely chain the Uttle fellow, 
-whose strength was something marvellous. 

• * * " To the last he continued utterly nntame- 
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able ; and, after his chains were on, added the vice of 

treachery to his others. 

"He would come sometimes quite readily to eat out of 
my hand, bnt while I stood by him would suddenly — 
looking me all the time in the face, to keep my atten- 
tion — put out hia foot and graap my leg. Several 
times he tore my pantaloone in this manner, quick 
retreat on my part saving my person, till at last I was 
obliged to be very careful in my approaches. 

" The negroes could not come near him at aU without 
setting him in a rage. 

" Alter he was chained, I filled a half-barrel with hay, 
and set it near him fot his bed. He recognized its use 
at once, and it was pretty to see him shake up the ha; 
and creep into this nest when he was tired. At night 
he always again shook it ap, and then took some hay 
in his hands, with which he would cover himself when 
he was snug in his barrel. Ten days after he was thus 
chained he died suddenly. He was in good health, and 
ate plentifully of his natural food, which was broaght 
every day for him. He did not seem to sicken until 
two days before hia death, and died in some pain." 

Some months later he was replaced by another one. 
This time M. dn Chaillu took part in the capture ol 
the yonng animal. 

" We were walking along in silence, when I heard s 
cry, and presently saw before me a female gorilla, with 
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a tiny baby gorilla hanging at her breast and sncking. 
The mother was stroking the little one, and looking 
fondly down at it; and the scene was so pretty and 
toQching, that I held my fire, and considered, like a 
Boft-hearted fellow, whether I had not better leave 
them in peace. 

" Before I could make ap my mind, however, my 
hnnter fired, and killed the mother, who fell without 
a struggle. The mother fell, but the baby clung to 
her, and with pitiAil cries endeavoured to attract her 
attention, I came ap, and when it saw me it hid 
its poor little head in its mother's breast; it could 
neither walk not bite, so we could easily manage it, 
and I carried it while the men bore the mother on 
a pole. When we got to the village, another scene 
ensued. The men put the body down, and I set the 
little fellow near. As soon as he saw his mother, 
he crawled to her and threw himself on her breast. 
He did not find his accustomed nourishment, and I 
saw that he perceived something was the matter with 
the old one. He crawled over her body, smelt at it, 
and gave utterance from time to time to a plaintive 
cry, ' hoo, hoo, boo ! ' which touched my heart. 

" I could get no milk for the poor little fellow, who 

could not eat, and consequently died on the third 

day after he was caught. He seemed more docile 

than the other I had, for he already recognized my 

D 
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voice, and would try to hurry towards me when he 

saw me." 

A third time M. du Chaillu succeeded in procuring 
a young living gorilla, undar the following circum- 
stances : — 

He had been hunting for about an hour, when 
the cry of a young gorilla calling to his mother 
was heard. Two men, who were in advance, and 
who were well accustomed to life in the woods, 
knelt down and crawled through the bnshes ; about 
half an hour afterwards two shots were heard. M. 
dn Chaillu ran and found the mother shot dead, 
but the young one had saved itself in the woods. 

They concealed themselves in order to wait for its 
return. They had not to wait long, — it reappeared, 
jumped on its mother, and began to suck and to caress 
her. The banters rushed upon it immediately, but 
althoagh the little animal was evidently less than 
two years old, it fought with so much force that it 
succeeded in escaping. 

It wasretaken, nevertheless; not, however, tmtil one 
of the men had been severely bitten in the arm by 
the little demon. It was a female. When brought 
back to its mother, it threw itself upon her, and 
buried its head in the maternal bosom. It was a 
touching sight. Unhappily, this Little female only 
lived ten days; she was not as ferocioas as the 
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young male already deBcribed, but ebe was qaite aa 
canning. When she was approached, she exhibited 
the same menacing demonstrations. Her ejea, though 
milder, had the aame false and traitorous look, " and," 
writes M. du Chaillu, "she had the same way as 
my other intractable captive, of looking you straight 
in the eyes when she was meditating an attack. I 
remarked, also, the same manceuvre practised by the 
other when she wanted to seize anything — say my 
arm, which, by reason of her chain, she could not 
reach with her arm ; she looked me straight in the 
face, then, quick as a flash, threw her hody on one 
leg and arm, and reached out with the other leg. 
Several times I had narrow escapes of a grip from 
her strong great toe. • • * All her motions were 
remarkably quick, and her strength, though she was 
80 small and yoang, was truly extraordinary." 
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CHAPTER n. 

I. — GaizzLTT Bears. 

Ob- all the qnadrnpeds of America, the grizzly bear is 
the onlj one that is truly formidable, and therefore bis 
manners, bis babite, and his exploits are the favoorite 
theme of tbe bnnters of the West. His size is enor- 
mous, and bis strength prodigious ; Ms speed far 
superior to tbat of a man endeavonring to escape &om 
bim by fligbt. His claws are nearly nine inches in 
lengtb. Although he is very fond of fruits, acorns, and 
roots, he is camiTOrouB as well as berbivorous. He 
attacks tbe buffalo, fells bim to the ground, and drags 
him to some spot where be can feed on bim at leisure. 
If a man attacks him, be squats on bis bind paws 
and accepts the combat ; and when pressed by hunger, 
be becomes the assailant. When wounded, be becomes 
furious, and then the tables are turned, and man is 
bunted. He was formerly known on the Missouri and 
in the low countriee, but, like tbe tribes of tbe pnuries, 
be has gradually beaten retreat before the march of civi- 
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lizatioD, and to-daj he is rinly to be foacd in elevated 
regione, — in the Kocky Mountains, for example, and 
in the Black Moontaina, a great chain situated aboat 
thirty-three leagues to the east of them. There he 
hides himself in cavernB, or in holes Bcooped out by 
himBelf under the roots and trunks of fallen trees. 

Hunters, whether red or white, regard the hunting 
of the bear as the most heroic of all the field sports on 
the American continent. They prefer attacking him 
on horseback, and sometimes they approach sufficiently 
near to touch him, but woe to the horse or the rider 
that gets too near to his terrible claws 1 The man 
must have a sure eye and a steady hand to strike the 
animal in a vital part, for he is very difficult to kill ; and 
it very rarely happens that one shot kills him, unless it 
passes through his head or his heart. 

Some Americans on a commercial expedition had 
one evening estabhshed their camp at the foot of the 
Black Mountains. Soon, from the numerous footprints 
among the bashes, they discovered that their tents were 
pitched just in the very midst of one of the rendezvous 
of grizzly bears. From that moment all the charm of 
the encampment was destroyed. 

The night, however, was passed very well, but they 
had sufQcient proof next morning that their fears had 
not been groundless. 

"Amongst the hired men of the party was one 
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William Cannon, who had been a soldier at one of the 
frontier posts. 

" He was an inexperienced hooter and a poor shot, 
for which he was mnch bantered by his more adroit com- 
rades. Piqned at their raillery, he had been practising 
ever since he joined the expedition, bat withont success. 
One afternoon be went oat alone, and, to bis great joy, 
he had the good fortune to kill a bnffalo. Being at a 
considerable distance from the camp, he cnt out the 
tongne and some of the choice bits, made a packet 
of them, and slin^ng it on his shoulders by a 
strap passed round his forehead, as traveUers carry 
packets of merchandise, he directed his steps all 
glorions for the camp. 

" In passing tbroagh a narrow ravine he heard foot- 
steps behind him. He looked round, and saw to his 
great terror fliat he was followed by a grizzly bear, 
apparently attracted by the smell of the meat. Cannon 
had heard so much of the involnerability of this tre- 
mendons animal, that he not only did not attempt to 
fire at him, but, slipping the strap from his forehead, 
let go the bufTalo-meat and ran for his life. The bear, 
without stopping for the game, pursued the hunter. 
He had nearly overtaken him, when Cannon reached a 
tree, and scrambled np it, throwing down his rifle. 

" An instant after, bruin was at the foot of the tree ; 
bnt as this kind of bear does not climb, he contented 
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himself by changing hia poreait into a blockade. 
Night came-on. Poor Cannon conld not know for cer- 
tain in the du'kness whether hie enemy remained there 
or not, but his fears pictured bitn rigorously mount- 
ing guard, and he paBsed the night in the tree, a pjey 
to the most horrible fancies. At daybreak the bear was 
gone. Gannon warily descended, picked up his gun, 
and made the beat of his way back to the camp, with- 
out troubling himself to go in search of the buSalo- 
meat." 

John Day, an old Kentucky hunter, accompanied by 
one of the clerks, a lively youngster, was following the 
trail of a deer, when suddenly a huge grizzly bear 
emerged from the thicket at thirty yards distant, rear- 
ing himself on his hind-legs with a terrific growl, and 
displaying a hideous array of claws and teeth. The 
young man instantly levelled his gun, but John Day's 
iron hand was quickly upon his arm. " Be quiet, boy, 
be quiet ! " said the hunter between his clenched teeth, 
without turning his eyes from the bear. 

The two hunters remained motionless. The mon- 
ster regarded them for several minutes, then dropping 
hifl fore-feet, slowly withdrew. 

After a few steps he turned round, sat up again, and 
repeated his menaces. Day's hand was still on the arm 
of his young companion, whilst he repeated between 
his teeth, " Qniet hoy ! keep quiet, keep quiet t " a 
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warning but little needed, for the young man had 
not moved. 

At length the bear again came down on all- 
touxs, retreated another twenty yards, then tnmed 
ronnd, showed his teeth, and growled. This third 
menace was too mnch for the game spirit of John 
Day. 

"By Jove!" exclaimed he, "I can stand this no 
longer ; " and in an instant a ball from hia rifle whizzed 
into the foe. The wound was not mortal, bat Inckily 
it dismayed instead of enraging the animal, and he 
retreated into the thicket. 

Day's young companion reproached him for not 
practising the caution which he preached. 

" Look here, my boy," replied the veteran, " caution 
is caution ; but one must not put up with too much, 
even from a bear. Would you have ma suffer my- 
self to be bullied all day by a varmint?"* 

"A hunter, whilst pursuing a deer, fell into one of 
those deep funnel-shaped pits, formed on the prairies 
by the settling of the waters after heavy rains, and 
known by the name of eink-holes. 

" To his great horror he found himself in contact, 
at the bottom of the pit, with a huge grizzly bear. 
The monster grappled him, a deadly contest ensued, 

* WaBbington Irring'a " Astoria." 
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and the poor hunter was severel; torn and bitten, 
and had an arm and a leg broken, but succeeded in 
killing his ragged foe. 

"For several days he remained at the bottom of 
the pit, too much crippled to move, and sabeisting 
on the raw Qeeh of the bear. At length he regained 
sufficient strength to scramble to the top of the pit, 
and crawling into a ravine formed by a nearly dry 
watereooTBe, he took a delicious draught. The fresh 
water infased new life into him. Then dragging 
himself along from pool to pool, he sustained him- 
self with small fish and frogs. 

" One day he saw a wolf kill a deer in the neigh- 
boating prairie; he instantly scrambled ont of the 
ravine, scared away the wolf, and, lying down beside 
the carcase of the deer, he remained there ontil be 
had made several hearty meals, by which his strength 
was much recruited. 

"Returning to the ravine, he followed the water- 
course to a point where it grew to be a considerable 
stream. He descended this river, allowing himself 
to he guided by the current, and just at the point 
where it emptied into the Mississippi, he fonnd a 
fallen tree, which he launched with some difficulty, 
and getting astride of it, committed himself to the 
corrent of the mighty river. In this way be floated along 
until he arrived opposite the Fort at Council Blufls. 
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" Happily, be arrived by dayHgbt, otberwise be migbt 
bave passed tbis solitary post anperoeived, and bave 
periebed in tbe idle waate of waters. Being descried 
from the Fort, a canoe was sent to his relief, and he 
was brongbt to sbore more dead tban alive, wbere be 
soon recovered of bis wonnda, but remained maimed 
for life."* 



n. — Thb Bbowh Bear. 
The manner in vbicb tbe Rusaian peasants bunt tbis 
bear is wortty of description. Tbe weapon of the 
Fins is a lance. At about a foot from tbe point a 
bar of iron is fixed crosswise, tbe object being to 
prevent tbe lance from penetrating too deeply into 
tbe body of the animal, and causing him, pierced 
through and through, to fall upon the hunter. 

When this latter has discovered the bear's winter 
quarters, be posts himself, with his dog, near tbe 
entrance. The dog harks, tbe man shouts, and both 
making tbe greatest noise possible, endeavour to 
irritate the solitary animal and bring him out of 
his den. 

For a long time the bear hesitates, hot at last. 



* Irving'a "Journey in tha Prairies." 
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tired of these provocations, he rnahes out in great 
fury. 

At sight of the peasant be rises on his hams 
and springs forth; but the Fin is ready for him, 
holding in front the iron point of his knee pressed 
against his breast, and carefnlly concealing the stem, 
in order that the length of the -weapon may not 
aroose the suspicion of the animal, who otherwise 
irotdd pany with his paws the blow which the 
hunter is ready to giro him. The latter walks 
straight np to the encounter, and, when the distance 
between them is so little that the monster, extending 
bis arms, is on the point of reaching him, suddenly 
the weapon is darted forth, with a firm hand and a 
sare eye, through the heart of the bear. 

Had the bar of iron not been placed thus crosswise, 
the animal, although mortally wounded, would have 
&llen on the man and have done him serious injury, 
but this bar arrests him in his spring, and the hunter 
soon turns him over. "What will seem extraordi- 
nary," says a naturalist, "is that the bear, instead of 
endeavouring to tear out the lance, holds it tightly 
with his paws, and forces it more deeply into the 
wound. " 

This triumph is concluded hy a little fete, at which 
there is always present a poet to sing the valour of 
the hunter. 
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The weftring of be&rskiiis, like that of foTB, is not 
always &ee &om ineonTenience, and I shall not wander 
from m; sabject in citing, as a propoi, an episode 
from the " Voyage d'Acerhi." 

He was crosong in a sledge the Gulf of Finland, 
which was entirely frozen over. 

" I expected," he writes, "to have to cross a limit- 
less and monotODons plain. What was my astonish- 
ment, my admiration — even my fright, the farther 
we got from oor point of departure ! Enormoas 
masses of ice, heaped np one above another, some- 
times in the form of rocks, sometimes of pointed 
pyramids ! What detours we had to make, in 
order to avoid these groups of ice which barred 
oor way! In spite of all precaQtions, onr sledges 
Qpset one after the other, and constantly bronght 
the caravan to a stand. One circnmstance, im- 
possible to foresee, increased the dangers which 
Borroonded as. The sight of onr long pelisses, made 
of Rnssian wolf or bearskins, and the odoor which 
they exhaled, frightened some of onr horses, and made 
them forions. When it became necessary to disengage 
onrselves from onr npset sledges, the horses perceived 
ns, and taking as for the animals with whose skins we 
were covered, would plange in their harness, or start 
off at fall gallop. The peasant, fearing to lose his- 
horse, would cling to the bfidle, and rather than 
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let go, would allow himself, at the riat of his life, to 
be dragged over ihe longh ice until bis horse was 
stopped. 

" Then we wonld r^;ain out sleighs, and the conduc- 
tor, tacght by experience, wonld take the precaution to 
bandage the eyes of bis horses. One of these animals, 
neTertheless, the fiercest and most spirited in our 
caraTan, took frigbt, and managed to escape altogether. 
The peasant who was driving him, after being dragged 
over the ice for a long time, at last let go the bridle, 
and then the horse, free from all restraint, redoubled 
his speed and broke tbrongh all obstacles ; the sledge 
vhich he was carrying away, bounding over the ice, 
added to his &ight and lent wings to bis speed. We 
followed him for a long time with oat eyes, until at 
length he was lost in the horizon. We saw him again 
and again, as be surmounted the frozen waves, like 
a black speck, gradually dimmishing, till at last be 
totally disappeared. His master took a reserve sledge, 
and started off in pursuit, flattering himself that 
he should find bim by following in his track. For 
ourselTes, we continued our route towards the Isle of 
Aland, taking, as well as we conld, the middle of the 
smoothest passages, not, however, without being 
irequently npset, and iu danger of losing one or 
other of our horses, which wonld have caused us 
no small embarrassment." 
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III.— The White Beab. 
The white bear enjoys a reputation for ferocity vhicli 
does not yield to that of the grizzly, and his character 
will not be changed for the better by what we are about 
to tell of him. 

A ship returning from Nova Zembla having cast 
anchor off one of the islands at the moath of the 
Strait of Waigatz, two sailors had the curiosity to 
visit that island. 

After walking about there for some time, they sat 
down on the shore, in sight of the vessel. 

They were chatting tranquilly together when one 
of them suddenly felt himself seized forcibly by the 
back of the neck. 

He at first supposed it to be one of those rough 
jokes in which sailors sometimes indulge. " Who is 
squeezing me so ? " cried he. 

The other sailor, turning round, uttered a cry of 
alarm — "Oh, my God, it is a bear!" and he ran 
away. 

It was, in fact, an enormous but very lean white bear, 
which had stealthily approached the two mariners, and 
which soon made a corpse of the one who had &llen 
into his clutches. 

Aroused by the desperate cries of the other, the 
ship's crew, armed with pikes and gons, threw them- 
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BelTes into the boats, landed oq the island, and went 
Btroight to the bear gloating on hie prey. 

The bear eaw them approach without moving and 
withont discontinning his repast ; and when they had 
approached near him, he started ap, and nishing npon 
them, seized one by the middle of his body, and 
throwing him down, dragged bim away in sight of 
his stupefied companions, and tore him to pieces with 
his teeth ! 

At this sight a panic arose amongst the Bailors, 
and they ran away mnch faster than they came, threw 
themselvefl into their boats, and, foil of terror, 
scrambled into the Tessel. 

Once in safety, courage returned to them ; and feel- 
ing adiamed of themselves, and intensely excited, the 
proposition was [made to retnm in a body to land, and 
attack the ferocious animal, wherever they might en- 
counter him. 

Notwithstanding, some of them protested ; and their 
sage disconrse is worthy of being transcribed as the 
historian gives it : — 

"Our comrades are dead," said they; "we cannot 
bring them to life again ; there is no longer any hope 
of saving them. We shall not go to encounter their 
morderer, but to see their limbs scattered hither and 
thither, and to renew our grief at sight of their broken 
bones and torn fiesh. What honour can there be in 
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ranning after an inglorioaB victory, which must be 
bought at the price of a thonBand dangers?" 

How many were there whom this eloquence did not 
touch ? — Three ! They started at the same instant, 
tmsting to nothing bnt their conrage, and very snro 
of having no assistance. 

CroQching over .the two bodies, the conqueror was 
about to profit by his victory. They advanced, and, 
apparently at too great a distance, they fired several 
times without touching him. Then the bravest man 
of the three, separating from the others, approached 
nearer, and taking good aim, he hit the bear a 
little above the eye, the ball passing through his 
head. 

The bear did not fall ; be did not even leave bis prey. 
Far from that, be arose, and holding the body by the 
neck, fled away. He bad only gone a few steps, 
however, when they saw him stagger, and the sailors 
attacked bim with their sabres. 

The terrible beast fell at length, but he did not leave 
hold of bis man until they had plunged a sword into 
his month, and given him the coup de grace. 

Then the brave fellows gathered the remains of 
their comrades, and buried them on the island, in 
presence of the whole crew, who could now land with- 
out the fear of breaking the rules of prudence. 

The skin of the bear was awarded to the man 
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who first strnck him; it measured thirteen feet in 
length. 

Here is another story to show that the white bear 
dieB a hard death : — 

We are on board the ship of Captain Jonge Eees. 
It is evening. Thej had been cutting np a large 
quantity of whale blubber during the evening. The 
captaia and crew, overcome by fatigue, had retired to 
rest. No one remained on deck but the ordinary 
watch. The ship was made fast to a bank of ice. On 
that bank the men on duty saw a bear lying down, 
and apparently asleep. 

"Let us go and surprise him," said they; and off 
they went, as quietly as possible, in order not to 
awake any one. But they could not avoid making 
some noise in detaching the boat. The captain, who 
only slept with one ear, heard them : he had just 
been dreaming of a whale, and thinking they had 
discovered one, he arose, went on deck, and learning 
what was the matter, and having verified the fact with 
his telescope, and judging that one boat would not 
suffice, be armed another, and started off with his men. 

The bear saw this little army approaching without 
at first showing any disquietude ; but when the boats 
were close upon the bank, without waiting longer, he 
quitted his place and plunged into the water. 

They followed him with the utmost speed, and soon 
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gaining on him, the captain had the honour of 
striking the firBt hlow with the spear, which pierced 
hie entrails. 

They might have redoubled their blows, bnt as it was 
his skin they most wanted, and they were fearful of 
damaging it, they resolved to give him time to die 
of that first wonnd, which could not be long. 

Nevertheless, the animal continued to swim, reached 
a little ifilfmd which arose only abont five feet above 
the water, and began to climb np, to the astonishment 
of the sailors, who conld not believe him capable of 
making such an effort ; he squatted himself down 
there, Mth his mnzzle on his fore-paws. 

Then the captain became impatient. He steered on 
to the iBland, landed, and with a long lanee he prepared 
to strike a second blow. The bear, which he thought 
was nearly dead, roared, and making a gigantic boond, 
fell on him, and placing one paw on his side and the 
other on his breast, showed him two rows of white teeth. 

He remained in that position, which a painter would 
have paid dear to see, looking at the man as if he de- 
sired (says the report from which we quote) to give 
him time to consider all the horror of the punishment, 
and to lengthen out his cruel vengeance. 

The crew (continues the report) no sooner saw the 
imminent danger of their chief, than they shouted with 
all their ought towards the ship for more help. £ut a 
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sailor, who did not expect that the bear woold have 
the complaisance to await the airival of assistance, 
scrambled on to the island, and, armed with a boat- 
hook, ran to the defence of the captain, and attacked 
the bear. The boat-hook was a weapon very badly 
chosen. Happily, at sight of this new adversary, the 
animal took flight. The captain had not even a 
scratch. 

A reinforcement arriTed &oin the ship, and they took 
connsel together. 

The bear had not gone iar, and was sitting on an ice- 
bank. They attacked him at first with their guns, and 
then with spears, mitil at length be snccambed, but 
not until the whole crew had joined in the attack. 
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CHAPTER m. 

" SiTTiNa by the camp fire in the forests of the Don, 
I have sometimes heard a deep low moan, like the 
mmbling of falling earth. The native servants would 
exchange glances of intelligence, and, affrighted, would 
cease their gossip on the price of com ; and then the 
conversation woold soon turn on the innnmerable cases 
of death or of wounds caused by the fiercest and most 
subtle enemy that the sportsman can enconnter in 
India." 

Thns Captain Dunlop, of the Indian army, expresses 
himself at the end of his recitals of the chase in the 
Himalayas.* 

It is by this plaintive sigh that the royal tiger makes 
known bis presence to the hosts of the forest. In com- 
pany with other animals of his species, he caterwauls 
like a gigantic Tom-cat. His springs, when charging, 
are accompanied by a series of rapid frightful, cough- 
like growls ; " But," says the Captain, " I have beard 

* "HunUng in the Himalayas." 
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a bear makiDg nearly the same noiae ; " and M. Louis 
Yiardot sajs the same.* 

With one blow of his paw be will break the back of 
an ox, and will carry him afterwards as a cat carries a 
mouse, and apparently witbont effort ; and it rarely 
happens that the limbs of the victim touch the ground. 



MooNTED on elephants, some Europeans, among whom 
were some indigo planters and officers of a native regi- 
ment, left Bombay, intending to devote some time to 
the noble pleasore of tiger banting. They had not yet 
reached the skirt of the forest, when the noise of their 
march aroused a huge tigress, which, far from flying, 
attacked furiously the line of elephants. One of these 
animals, seeing the tiger for the first time, was fright- 
ened, and in spite of the efforts of the hunter who rode 
Jiim, turned tail on the terrible beast. Seeing this, the 
tigress rushed in pursuit, leaped on the elephant's 
back, seized the hunter by the thigh, dragged him to 
the ground, and, throwing him over her shoulders 



• " The heat advanced reBolatelj, in a atraight line, the head 
nised, and uttered at intervals a blusterous hissmg, like that 
iriiich a oat makes when barked at by a Aog."—Soutenirt dt 
Cham, p. 791. 
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as easily as & fox would have thrown a fowl, bounded 
off towards the forest. All the gans were at once 
directed towards her, bnt no hnnter dared to fire, in 
the fear of bitting their anfortimate companion. 

They were soon oat of sight, but they oonld follow 
by the trace of blood shed by the victim. Soon these 
traces became more and more indistinct, and, arrived 
in the heart of the forest, not knowing on which side 
to direct their steps, the hnnters, in despair, were 
abont to give ap the pursuit, when at the very moment 
they least expected it, they perceived the tigress and 
her prey, both extended in the high grass. The beast 
was dead. The man, with his eyes vride open, was 
still coDScioas, bat his thigh remained in the jaws 
of the tigress, and be was too feeble to reply to the 
questions of his friends. It was necessary, in order 
to release him trom his terrible position, to cat off the 
head of the animal, and to disjoint her jaws. 

Fortnnately, a snrgeon was present, and the best care 
was given to the wounded, and he was conveyed to the- 
nearest dwelling from the theatre of this frightfal scene. 

When he had safficiently regained his strength, 
he related his adventare thus : — Stanned by his 
fall, weakened by loss of blood and by pain, he had 
fainted a few seconds after the tigress seized him. 
When he regained consciousness he found himself on 
the back of the animal, which was trotting at a rapid 
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p&ce tinruds the thicket. Every second hiB face and 
his hanis were torn by tbe bnsheB tbrosgb which the 
tigreBfl carried him. Hie death appeared to him 
certain, and be remained motionlesB, resigned to his 
fate. Then the thoagbt stmck him that he had in his 
belt a pair of pistolB. He seized one of tbem, and 
pointing it at the animal's head, be fired. Tbe tigress 
shook Tiolently, her teeth were pressed more deeply 
into tbe flesh of her victim, and that was all. The 
poor fellow fainted again. When be came to himself 
once more, wishing to try bis last chance, be took his 
second pistol, and this time aimed under the sbonlder' 
blade, in the direction of tbe heart, and the tigiesa fell 
dead, withont a straggle or a groan, whilst the hunter, 
exbansted by this laat eflbrt, had not even strength to 
shont to bis friends when he heard tbem approach. 



LsT na retnm to Captain Dnnlop. 

He started one morning from the camp of Jnbrawalla, 
on the banks of the Sooswa, accompanied by Major 

R . They bad with them soTon elephants. Near 

this spot was a piece of land covered with young 
cotton plants and thick boxwood bashes. Am tbe 
hnnters were crossing this ground, tbey perceived tbe 
carcase of an ox, partly devoured by some animal, 
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wliich to all appearances had only jast quitted his 
feast. The groand was too bard to jadge of the 
animal from the footprints. Nevertheless, the; im- 
mediately formed in line, and the hnnt commenced 
along a dry trench, partly covered by the jnngle. At 
the first torn of the ronte an animal sprang oat of the 
ditch, and for a second stood on the opposite bank, at 
a distance of sixty yards from the hunters. A ghoorka 
declared that it was a calf; bnt it proved to be a 
full-grown tigress. 

Pursuit commenced immediately. The animal rushed 
across a large piece of ground, on which the grass had 
been burnt, but the most that it could do, being gorged 
with food, was to keep just in advance of the line of 
the seven elephants, which were rushing forward at 
their utmost speed. 

The tigress charged straight through a herd of 
cattle, wliich immediately dispersed. At length, after 
a race of about two miles, she reached a part of the 
jnngle wliich crossed a deep nullah, and the hnnt 
began again. " Scarcely had I entered that part of 
the jungle which I was aboat to search, when I saw 
her under a bnsh, crouching down, ready to make a 
spring ; and firing one barrel straight between her eyes, 
she rolled over Into the nullah. She threw herself 
repeatedly against the side in her attempts to remount, 
but failed to accomplish it, all troubled as she was 
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from the effectB of my ball, which had made a large 
fractare in her sknll, grazed the brain, and caused anr 
OTerflowing of blood in the throat. The ahot was fatal, 
for it was impossible for her to leave the place ; and 

B , who came np soon afterwards, despatched her 

with a ball behind the ear." 

The carcaBe was hoisted on one of the elephants ; 
not, however, without the latter protesting by sondrj 
imprecations and objections after his fashion. 

Another time (it was-in 1856, at the famous &ir of 
Hordwar) two or three millionB of people, from all 
parts of India, — Thibet, the Punjaub, Affghanistan, 
and Persia, were assembled at this religions and com- 
mercial rendezvous ; and Captain Dunlop was present 
as superintendent of the moimtain district. 

The second day a native came to tell him that in the 
very midst of that immense assembly a tiger had just 
Btruok down a man. The Captain immediately dis- 
tribnted rifles amongst some officers who were on a Tisit 
near him, and they started ofl', to the number of seven. 
Unfortonately, there was no hunting elephant in the 
camp, and they vere obliged to content themselves 
with three saddle elephants, although it was almost 
certain that they would turn taU at the critical mo- 
ment. Each elephant carried two hunters, and the 
seventh, Mr. 0. Bradford, rode on horseback. 

At the distance of abont 600 yards they fomid the 
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nDfortnnate cotmttTman, with hia skull factored and 
bis brains uncovered. A little farther on tbey were 
shown, in the midst of a field of wheat, a thicket about 
thirty yards square. It was &om this thicket that 
the tiger had thrown hiiUBelf upon his victim, and 
there also be had taken refuge. 

Some thousands of the natives, seeing the hunters, 
nnited together atoand the place, enclosing the tiger 
in a living circle. It was fortunate for Mr. Danlop and 
bis Mends that they were motuted on the elephants, 
for on foot it would have been impossible to discharge 
their guns vrithout wounding some one in the crowd. 
Now let the narrator speak : — 

" Oar feline friend, evidently arrived at a pitch of 
lively excitement, did not await our arrival, bnt charged 
npon us of bis own accord with a cry of rage. 

" The three elephants with one accord faced about, 
and ran one against the other, screaming and crying 
with fright, whilst Bradford danced aronad tbem on 
my chestnut, ' Waverley.' Several shots were never- 
theless fired by onr quadrille, and with some success, 
inasmuch as whilst neither of us was hit, one ball 
was sent through tbe fore-leg of the tiger jnst in time 
to stop short bis charge, and to send him back into 
the cover. 

"An active struggle now began between the elephants 
and their drivers, seeing that no force, moral or phy- 
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sical, DO caresBing or Bpurring, conld induce them 
to form in line, to beat the thicket oat of which had 
come the mouBter which had bo troubled their minds. 

"At laBt, pell-mell, and driyen like sheep, they ad- 
vanced to about fifty yards from the tbicket, guided 
only by the violent blows of the ankm, when a second 
roar from the tiger served as a prelnde to a &esh 
ch&rge with all his speed. 

" This would doubtless have been, from the manner 
in which it was made, 3 flight to his lair, but lucidly, 
amongst the numerous shots fired from the bowdahs, 
which were tolling and pitching like boats on the Bea, 
a ball, fired by Melville, Btmck the tiger's shoulder, 
which sent him rolling at four feet from Grant's 
elephant, where we saw him lying on his backfc with 
his hind-legs paralyzed, and performing the exercise 
of a pugUist with bis fore-legs. The roars of the 
elephants, the bowling of the tiger, and the cries of 
the crowd, produced such a eonfasion, that Melville's 
elephant faced completely round and took to his heels. 

" The hurrah which followed the fell of .the tiger 
had scarcely subsided when he arose, and, balanc- 
ing himself, attempted to spring forward a few 
yarda, principally by means of his fore-paws. He 
repeated this mancenrte at each discharge : it seemed 
as if each ball had a reviviiying effect on his system, 
like 8al volatile. He had risen for the last time, when 
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18 descended from our elephants to examine 
9 do Bel J. 

as found to be a male, and one of the largest 
r seen." 



lY. 

hnnter, and similar stories. Oar guide is 
Dhomas Anquetil. The scene is in Birmah, 
miles from Ngnyonn-goo, in a forest, in the 
which a lake occupies the place of an ancient 
f which had been destroyed by an earth- 
rhis lake is covered by water-fowl. 
panied by a European, M. le Baron de 
bis servants, and a few natives, amongst 
IS one named Laos, M. Thomas Anquetil 

hunting. 

along by the side of the lake on foot, the 
separated from his companions, and followed 
n Indian rower, who had charge of his rifle, 
fired both barrels on a flight of Birds. The 
ent forward immediately to gather up the 

the wounded. " He had not gone twenty 
len a sharp, piercing, and terrible roar re- 
through the soUtudes of the forest, and was 

by the neighbouring rocks. Soon I heard a 
ivement, and then a tiger sprang from the 
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bashes, which he broke like straw. The tiger was 
forty yards off. The Indian stood still, aimed, and 
fired; a &eBh roar, and the ferocious beast pursued 
his course. 

"At twenty yards the Indian fired his second barrel; 
a frightful cry of terror and agony was .the reply. 
The tiger at one bound reached and seized his enemy, 
and tore him in pieces t " 

M. Thomas Anquetil threw down his rifle, and 
taking his revolver in his right hand and his cutlass 
in his left, he held himself in readiness ; he could 
not fire, for the man and the tiger were so entangled 
together. At length the animal, with bis eyes on fire, 
his mouth all bloody, and lashing his sides with his 
tail, abandoned the dead body, and turning round 
upon the hunter, prepared for a spring, when six shots 
resonnded. All the balls bad struck, and the animal 
rolled on the ground, uttering a convulsive groan. 

" The Indian was reduced to a shapeless heap. He 
had not left his hold on my rifle. His cramped flngers 
still clung with one band to the stock and the other to 
the barrel of the gun. The wood was broken and the 
barrels bore marks of the tiger's fangs. 

" The ferocious beast—it was a female^ay on the 
left side, the claws stifiened, the pupils contracted, the 
mouth dripping with blood, slimy foam, and shreds 
of throbbing flesh. She belonged to the species called 
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the Boyal Tiger, which I recognized bj the short nap, 
strewn with black and iiregolar raye over the tawny 
hair. Bat its height and length, the finenees of its 
extremities, and the grace of its form, denoted that 
it was not yet quite fall grown. I suppose it was 
aboat Beyen years old. 

" The oarsman's ball had ghdod over the ribs and 
ploughed the right flank of the beast ; the second had 
entered the flesh at the top of the shoulder. One 
inch lower, and the Indian wonld have conquered the 
tiger, for he would have broken the joint. He had 
evidently fired each time a little too hastily. 

" Two of my six balls had shattered the tiger's jaw ; 
the four others were lodged in the breast, and one of 
them hod grazed the heart. 

" Scarcely had our inspection temiinated when Laos, 
who had carefully watched all, pressed under his finger 
the slightly distended ndder of the beast, and there 
issued a yellowish-white milky fluid. This was a ray of 
sunhght to him. He seized his cutlass and started off, 
without speaking a word, and began to search about 
the end of the peninsula, beating every tuft of bushes. 
The Baron and I, being greatly moved, took up onr 
fli-earms and set onrselvea to watch with increasing 
interest. 

" At the end of the peninsula footprints were seen 
on the greasy and humid shore — some large and deep, 
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others small and almost imperceptible. Laos at once 
gnessed the meaning. The beasts had come there 
to quench their thirst, after which they had gone away 
on different tracks. 

" At one place, where the grass and the shrubs had 
been more trodden down than elsewhere, as if many 
beasts had made their halt there, Laos remarked that 
the track in front, which was that of the mother, was 
much more decided than the light impression which 
was seen on the left. This last index was sufficient. 
At forty yards farther a shout escaped from him. 

" Under a covering of lotus and flowering rushes, 
two young tigers, a little larger than cats, as round as 
balls, lay one against the other, awaiting their mother 
in a kind of fierce terror. They were about three 
weeks or a month old at most. Laos having half 
opened with the point of his stick this verdant screen, 
they opened their eyes, stretched out their claws, 
showed their teeth, and growled : with one blow with 
the butt-end of his gun he stunned them both. 

" To tie their legs together with cords, to take off his 
vest, and to divest himself of his pataoo (he was then 
naked as a glass, about which he did not trouble him- 
self the least in the world), was for him an affair of 
half a minute. 

" Then he extended his vest on the ground, and 
placed thereon the two Uttle animals, and tied up the 
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opposite ends. Then bsTing opened oat his patsdo, he 
enclosed the packet, and placing it on a branch over 
his shoulder, he marched away, after the fashion of a 
country labonrer. 

"The hunters retomed through the forest, M. Thomas 
Anqnetil and the Baron walking ahead, in conversation. 

" Suddenly a warm breath passed over my cheek ; I 
felt myself seized by my girdle from behind, and 
the grave voice of Laos murmured rapidly these 
words in my ear, — ' Take eare, master ; do not ad- 
vance.' 
. '"What is it, then?' 

" ' A tiger ! ' said he, extending his arm, 

" This dialogue took place whilst I was taking down 
my rifle, which was unfortunately fixed in my shoulder- 
belt. 

" A little eminence of twelve or fifteen feet overhung 
the route. Around a mango tree of moderate growth 
was a cluster of flowering mallows. 

" The tiger, the position of whose body we could 
guess at, but as yet we -could only see his head, was 
watching us with a flxed gaze, his back against the 
tree, and his body bent under him, in order to give 
doable force to his spring. He was waiting until we 
should arrive in front of him, to throw himself upon 
ns suddenly and at one bound ; the interval which 
separated us was scarcely thirty yards. 
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" When we stood to take aim at him he understood 
that be was diacovered. A slight movement on one 
side, as if to examine where he coald fly, betrayed this 
inatinotive sentiment. Then all at once, obejing his 
sangninary nature, or rather his courage, be turned to 
lis saddenly, and cronching on his bannches, prepared 
to spring on ns. 

' ' Immediately I called ont, ' One ! two 1 three ! — fire ! * 

" He fell on the path like a lamp of lead, at five or 

six yards from the foot of the eminence, bo great was 

the impulse of the fall ; and, strange to say, without a 

cry or a groan. 

" He remained there — his fore-legs extended ; bis 
hind legs hidden underneath him ; bis nose buried in 
the dust : one might have said that be was asleep. 
Bat was he really dead, or only stunned ? 

" We adduced whilst loading oar gnns ; and, in the 
meantime, my people kept their eyes on him. Not 
seeing him move, I had a great desire to riddle his 
head with the balls of my reToher, remaining at a few 
yards' distance ; for the tiger, like the lion, has some- 
times sudden starts and returns of fary, which are 
extremely dangerons. Let him reach yoa at such a 
moment, and yon are lost. His paw fells yon, his 
claws rip yon open, and his teeth crush your limbs, 
were he at the very point of e^iring. 

" Laos dissuaded me, saying that I should injure the 
P 
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skill, and he begged of me to let liiiu do it. I con- 
sented; bat, neTerthelesB, I continaed to aim at the 
animal, at all hazards. 

" Laos deposited his burden of the two yonng tigets 
on the groand, and then, taking Dp his olub with his 
two hands by the extremity of the handle, he placed 
himself well in &ont of the beast, and dealt him a 
blow on the head with all his might, with so much 
vigour, indeed, as to split the skull in two as a batcher 
would that of an ox. 

" It was a full-grown male ; and a rery splendid 
animal be was. 

" Laos took the fancy to draw the scent of the beast 
before the two cubs, still wrapped up in the patsoo ,- 
they squalled and tore like mad things, until they 
Tery nearly managed to effect their escape. This 
was evidence to me that ^e tiger was their father, 

" Poor Laos ended very badly. M. Thomas- Auquetil 
had made him a present of a ri6e and animunition, of 
which no one could make better use. One day, sur- 
prised by a tiger, he promptly put himself on the 
defensive. His two barrels missed fire in the very face 
of the animal, and he was devoured in the twinkling 
of an eye." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^i f ion of $out^ Africa. 

The lion of South Africa, or the dog-nosed Uon, differa 
considerably from the lion of Northern Africa in its 
physical characteristics and its habits, as well as in its 
size, strength, and courage; and the following anecdotes 
will serve to exhibit some of these characteristics. 

"■When," says Livingstone, "a Uon is met in the 
daytime, a circumstance by no means infrequent to 
travellers in these parts, if preconceived notions do not 
lead them to e:q)eet something very ' noble ' or ' majes- 
tic,' they will see merely an animal, somewhat larger 
than the biggest dog they ever saw, and partaking very 
strongly of the canine features. The face is not much 
like the nsnal drawings of a lion, the nose being 
prolonged like a dog's ; not exactly such as our painters 
make it, though they might learn better at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens: their ideas of majesty being usually 
shown by making their lioqs' faces like old women in 
nightcaps," 

r.2 . 
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It should, however, be eaid in reply to this, in the 
first place, that hitherto painters have never bad Sonth 
AMcan lions for their models ; and then that this hon, 
althongh less formidable than the lion of the Atlas, is, 
nevertheless, not quite so contemptible an animal as 
the worthy traveller would have us believe. 



n. 

One of the characteriBtic traits of this or that variety 
is undoubtedly the great nomber of individuals which 
represent it in certain parts of Africa. Not that one 
finds in any part entire armies of lions, such as are 
spoken of by the author of an old work, " Voyage a 
I'ile de France ; " but every traveller has had occasion 
to note that on sncb a night, in such a place, many 
lions, roaring horribly, were prowling round his camp 
fire. 

Listen to Le Vaillant : — 

"On all sides we heard wild beasts, and above all 
lions, crying and roaring in a fearful manner. Many of 
the latter in particular would come and prowl round 
onr camp all night, filling with dismay both my men 
and my animals ; neither oar fires nor onr muskets 
would drive them away ; they would reply with a sort 
of savage fury to the roaring of those in the neighbour- 
hood, as if inviting them to the carnage by making a 
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general attack upon us. NevertheleBs, daybreak would 
deliver ns." 

Mr. Moffat was on a tour among the Barolongs : 
they had halted beside a pool of water, and at night 
they lighted the camp fires. Scarcely had the traveller 
got into his waggon to pass the night, when he heard 
ihe oxen stamping their feet with fright. A lion had 
just followed a heifer which they had neglected to tie 
up, and carried it off to a distance of about a hundred 
yards. They heard him breaking the bones of the 
animal, which was sending forth moat lamentable cries. 
They fired several times in the direction of the noise, 
and the lion replied only by roaring. Once he even 
came np to the waggons, two natives having fiung fire- 
sticks at him. The sight of the fire only served to 
redouble his fury. He was rushing on them, when a 
ball struck the ground close by him, and he turned 
away, still roaring. 

As the fuel was getting very low, they profited hj 
the temporary departure of the lion to go and seek 
some wood. "I had not gone far," says Mr. Moffat, 
" when I perceived between myself and the horizon 
four animals, whose attention seemed to ^ave been 
aroused by the noise which I had made in breaking 
some dry branches. Looking at them more closely, I 
peroeived that theae new visitors were no other than 
lions. I immediately beat a retreat, crawhng on my 
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handB and knees towards the pood, to inform oar guide 
of the danger we were in. I found bim not less fright- 
ened ihaD myself, and looking fixedly in the opposite 
direction ; there, indeed, were two more lions and a 
cab, devonring as with their looks, and appearing only 
to await oar movements, in order to decide apon their 
own. By an optical illasioD which I have often noticed 
in obscnrity, they appeared to be doable their real size. 
We lost no time in entrenching ourselves in the 
waggon and in raking np oar fire, whilst at only a short 
distance from as we coald hear the first Hoc tearing 
and devonring his prey. When one of the other 
femifihed animals, which was prowling aboat the oqt- 
skirts, attempted to approach him, he wonld drive him 
away with snch a horrible howling, as made our poor 
oxen tremble, and was by no means reassuring to onr- 
selves. We had too good ground to fear that out of 
six lioQs there might be at least one which would 
spring upon as vrithout allowing himself to be stopped 
by our miserable fire. The two Barolongs begrudged 
the animal his succolent repast, and from time to time 
a sigh of regret would escape from them, at the 
thought of the loss of their cow and of all the milk 
with which she would have supplied them. A little 
before daybreak, having swallowed the whole animal, 
the lion retired, leaving nothing behind hut some re- 
mains of the bones. 
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*' Wben the morning aniTed we examined the place, 
and we fonnd from the traces of the lion that he was 
of the largest size, and that he alone had deronred 
the heifer. The footmarks of the other lions did not 
approach within thirty yards of the place. Two jackals 
alone had come to finish the debris. Although I had 
often heard spoken of the enormons quantity of food - 
which a hungry lion wonld devonr, it required nothing 
less than snch a demonstration as this to conrince me 
that a single individual was capable of devouring all 
the flesh of a heifer, without counting a large quantity 
of bones ; for there only remained a rib or two and 
even many of the marrowbones had been broken, as if 
with a hammer." 

Livingstone says, " Whilst I was engaged in re- 
moving our dwelling to Kolobeng, there came such a 
large number of lions round our half-deserted homes, 
that the natives, who remained with Mrs. Livingstone, 
would not have dared for the world to go out of doors 
after night&ll." 

We could multiply examples almost without limit. 

The author whom we have just quoted observes 
somewhere, that the abundance of lions is e^lained 
by that of the large game ; and of this latter he gives 
UB in many places of his book marvellous examples. 
I cannot resist the pleasure of citing the following 
passage : — 
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" The valley named Eandehy, or Kaodehai, is as pic- 
tatesqae a Bpot as is to be seen in this part of Airica. 
The open glade, sorroonded by forest trees of variooB 
bues, had a little stream meandering in the centre. A 
herd of reddish coloured antelopes stood on one side, 
near a large baobab, looking at as, and ready to nm 
np the hill, while gnus, tsessbes, and zebras gazed in 
astonishment at the intruders. Some fed careleesly, 
and others put on the peculiar air of displeasure 
which these animals Bomotimes assume before they 
resolve on flight. A large white rhinoceros came 
along the bottom of the valley with his slow sauntering 
gait without noticing us ; he looked as if he meant to 
indulge in a mod bath. Several bufTaloes, with their 
dark visages, stood under the trees on the side opposite 
to the pallahs." 

And again : " At a short distance below us we saw 
the Kafue, wending its way over a forest-clad plain to 
the confluence, and on the oUier side of the Zambesi ; 
beyond that lay a long range of dark hills. A line of 
fleecy clouds appeared lying along the coarse of that 
river at tbeir base. The plain below us, at tiie left 
of the Kafue, had more Urge game on it than any- 
where else I had seen in A&ics. Hundreds of 
bufl'aloes and zebras grazed on the open spaces : and 
there stood lordly elephants, feeding majesticaUy, 
nothing moving, apparently, but the proboscis, 
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"When we descended we found all the animals 
remarkably tame. The elephants stood beneath the 
trees, fanning themselves with their large ears, as 
if they did not see na at 200 or 300 yards' distance. 
We Haw great numbers of red-coloured pigs (pota- 
mochoerus) standing gating at ns in wonder. 

" The uiuubei of animals was quite astonishing, and 
made me think that here I could realize an image of 
that time when Megatheria fed undisturbed in the 
piimeval fbtests." 



ni. 

Anothbb very characteristic feature of the dog-nosed 
lion, is that individuals of this species often unite 
together for the purpose of hunting large game. 

" In winter, during the daytime, one frequently sees," 
writes Delegorgue, " bands of lions united together for 
the purpose of dnciteliog and driving the game towards 
gtn^B and wooded passes difficult of access, where 
some of their number are posted. Theee were regular 
but noiseless battues, the scent of the lions being qnite 
aofficient to drive away the herbivorous animals that 
came across it. On two occasions, and at only a few 
minates' interval, we had fallen into the centre of a 
line of these beaters ; there were twenty at first, thirty 
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aftenrardB. A rhinocerofl appeared to be the chief 
object of their greed." 

Livingstone has seen a herd of buffaloes defending 
themselves against a nnmber of lions with their 
boms, the males in advance, the females and their 
foung forming a rear guard. 

Messrs. Oswell and Vardon were riding along the 
banks of the Limpopo, when a waterbnck started in 
front of them. " I dismounted," says Mr. Vardon, 
" and was following it through the jungle, when three 
bu&Ioes got up, and, after going a little distance, 
stood still, and the nearest bull turned round and 
looked at me. A ball from the two-ouncer crashed 
into his shoulder, and thej all three made off. 
Osweli and I followed as soon as I had reloaded, and 
when we were in sight of the buffalo, and gaining on 
Tiim at every stride, three lions leapt on the unfor- 
tunate brute. He bellowed most lustily as he kept up 
a running fight, but he was of course soon overpowered 
and pulled down. We had a fine view of the struggle, 
and saw the lions, on their hind legs, tearing away 
with teeth and claws in most ferocious style." Three 
to one is an evident proof of weakness, and even three 
of the South African lions together are not always 
able to niaster a buffalo, especially a female with little 
ones to defend. A traveller reports having seen a 
female, backed by a river, bold five hons in check, and 
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Compel them to beat retreat. "I bare heard from 
fl good sonrGe," sajs 8pamnaii, " of a lion being 
knocked down and trampled to death by a herd of 
cattle which, preBsed by hunger, he had dared to 
attack in the daytime." 

It is Bcarcely fair, however, to exaggerate the rela- 
tive weEikness of this animal. He has been seen at 
the Cape to seize a heifer and carry her off with the 
legs tiailing the ground, with as much ease as a cat 
would carry a mouse, leaping without any difficulty 
across a ditch, with his load in his mouth. 

Two farmers who were out banting saw one of these 
lions carrying away a baffiilo from the plain over a 
woody hillock ; certainly the animal had had the saga- 
city to lighten the body by disembowelling it. 

How do they manage to share the plunder in these 
expeditions made in common ? With a certain degree 
of equity, one is compelled to think, since the habits 
of association continue. Wlien an old male conducts 
the band, as he reserves to himself tlie chief part of 
the work, he gives to the others his leavings ; and if 
this is not charitable, it is jast. This is the way in 
which the a&ir is managed, as described by a native : — 

"When several lions together come upon some 
game, the oldest of the troop crawls towards the ob- 
ject of their covetousnesB, whilst the others lie down 
quietly on the grass. If he socoeeds in becoming 
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master, as he usually does, be leaves Ms Tidiim and 
retires for a quarter of an hoar or so to take breath ; 
during tlus time the otber lions approach and lie down 
at a respectful distance. When the chief hae finished 
his repose, he ]>egtnB an attack on the brisket and the 
abdomen; and after helping himself to the most succu- 
lent morsels, he takes another rest, none of his com- 
panions in the meantime dreaming of moving. Then, 
when he has finished his second repast and retired, the 
others, having watched all bis moyements, pounce upon 
the remains, which are soon devoured. 

" On other occasions, when a yonng Uon baa seized 
bis prey and an old one passes by, the yoong one 
stands aside ontil bis senior has dined." 

Observations made by Mr. Moffat, in continuation 
of his account of the night attack already mentioned, 
agree entirely with the foregoing recital. 

The sune native saw one day a lion creeping 
towards the stump of a tree of a blacHsb colour, aod 
not unlike a human form. When the animal had 
approached within about twenty-five yards, he sprang 
forward, and missed his mark by a foot or two, which 
appeared to mortify him very much. After smelling 
the object and discovering his mistake, he returned, 
all ashamed, to his starting-point, made another leap 
with no more success, began i^ain, and at last, at the 
fourth attempt, he succeeded in planting his paw on 
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the imaginary prey. Then, satisfied with himself, he 
went away. 

Another Hottentot relates that a, troop of zebras 
was going along a straight path leading to the margin 
of a precipice. A fine et^lion formed the rear gnaid, 
when suddenly, from a tock ten or twelve feet high, a 
lion sprang at the stallion and missed him. The path 
wound ronnd the rock, and the lion comprehended that 
if he oonld scale it at a single boand, a second spring 
would bring him on to the back of his ^ctim. He 
made the attempt, but could only get sufficiently high 
to eee the zebra galloping away, beating the air with 
his tail. He then made a second leap, and a third, 
until he succeeded. During this time two other lions 
had arrived, and chatting together after their fashion, 
the old lion made them take a turn round the rock ; 
then, leading them to the starting-point, he made the 
leap once more in their presence, to show them what 
mast he done in future on a like occasion. 

" They were evidently talking together," said the 
African, " hot being in a low tone of voice I could not 
comprehend a word of their conversation ; and fearing 
that they might take a fancy to exercise their art at 
my expense, I silently retired, leaving them in the 
midst of their deliberations," 
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IV. 

The Hottentots hold tbat a lion never kills a man 
at once, when he has etrack him down, tmless he is 
irritated by resistance. This woald appear to he true 
in general, for there is nothing ahsolato in natural 
history. 

A father and his two sons were pursuing a Hon, when 
the animal tamed upon them, and springing upon one 
who fell underneath him, the others, withont losing 
an instant, fired and killed the lion, whilst the young 
man was found to have sustained no injury. 

A farmer of the name of Botta, who was also a ' 
captain of militia, was seen in the same position as this 
yonng man. For a long time the lion crouched over 
him. The man at length extricated himself, with only 
a few bmises and a bite in the arm — deep, certainly, 
bat not such as to put his life in danger. 

We have also the testimony of ' Livingstone. He 
had wounded a lion, and was in the act of reloading 
his gun, when the lion sprang upon him. "I was 
npon a little height; he caught my shoolder as he 
sprang, and we both came to the ground below to- 
gether. Growling horribly close to my ear, he shook 
me as a terrier dog does a rat. The shock produced 
a stupor similar to that which seems to be felt by a 
mouse, afl^er the first shake of the cat. It caused a 
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sort of dreaminess, in which there was no sense of 
pain nor feeling of terror, though quite coDBcious of 
all that was happening. It was like what patients 
partially under the influence of chloroform describe, 
who see all the operation, bat feel not the knife. This 
singalar condition was not the reealt of any mental 
process. The shake annihilated fear, and allowed no 
aenae of horror in looking round at the beast. This 
peculiar state is probably produced by all animals 
killed by the camivora ; and if so, is a merciful pro- 
Tiaion by out benevolent Creator for lessening the pain 
of death. Turning round to relieve myself of the 
weight, as he had one paw on the back of my head, I 
saw his eyes directed to Mebalwe, who was trying to 
shoot him at a distance of ten or fifteen yards. His 
gun, a flint one, missed fire in both the barrels. The 
lion immediately left me, and attacking Mebalwe, bit 
his thigh. Another man, whose life I had saved 
before, after he had been tossed by a buffalo, attempted 
to spear the lion while he was biting Mebalwe. He 
left Mebalwe and caught this man by the shoulder, 
but at that moment the bullets he had received took 
effect, and he fell down dead." 

It would seem that the lion takes quite another 
course when the victim is a beast. Most frequently 
he kills him at a blow. A farmer had just unyoked 
his oxen, when a lion threw himself successively on 
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two of these animals, whose deaths were instan- 
taneous. 

He had hroken their spines. 

Whence comes this difference ? 

Doubtless from the fear which man 'inspires, and the 
natural pmdence of the lion, which makes him alwajrs 
suspect some trap on the part of man, especially of 
a white man, even when he has him in his clutches. 

All Africans are agreed as to the distinction which 
the South African lion establishes between the white 
man and the negro. 

"One morning," relates Mr. Mofiatt "after having 
passed the night at the door of the cabin in which 
slept the principal man of the vilh^ and his wife, I 
told them that I had heard something moving on the 
other side of the hawthorn hedge, under the shade 
of which I had been sleeping; and I concluded that 
some of the cattle had broken loose during the night. 
' No,' replied my host, ' I have seen the trail this 
morning — it was the lion.' And he added that some 
ni^ts previously this lion had broken through the 
hedge at the very place where I had been sleeping, and 
had seized a goat, which he carried off through the 
other side of the enclosure. Then he showed the 
remains of a mat, which he had taken from his cabin, 
and burnt to frighten the animal. 

" I asked him how it happened that he had arranged 
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for my Bleeping just on that particular spot. ' Oh ! ' 
said he, ' the lioB woald never have had the audacity 
to leap on yoa ! ' " 

It would doabtlesB be scarcely wise to trust abso- 
lutely in that; but since the lion can leam to fear man, 
one can nnderatand that he would have mote respect 
for a white man than a black one. 

As to the lion's caution, it is so great, that to him 
who only knew him from this side of his character, he 
would seem to be the most pusillanimous of animals. 

One of the horses belonging to Mr. Codiington, an 
Enghshman who was travelling in Africa, having broken 
loose, he was caught in his flight by the trunk of a 
broken tree, round which the bridle had become entan- 
gled, and he was found on this spot forty-eight hours 
afterwards. 

All around him were to be seen nnmeroas footmarks 
of lions, but the horse was safe and sound. Evidently 
this animal, thus fastened in the open country, was to 
them a very suspicious object ; they believed in a trap, 
and did not venture to make the attack. Livingstone 
uja : — " Two lions came up by night to within three 
yuds of oxen tied to a waggon, and a sheep tied to a 
tree, and stood roaring, but a&aid to make a spring, 
feanng a trap. On another occasion one of our party 
was lying sound asleep, and unconscious of danger, 
between two natives behind a hush at Mashue ; the fire 
a 
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was nearly ont at their feet, in conaeqnence of all being 
completely tired ont by the fatigaes of the pre-rious day. 
A lion came np to within three yards of the fire, and 
there commenced roaring instead of making a spring : 
the f&et of their riding ox being tied to the bnsh was 
the only reason the lion had for not following his in- 
stinct and making a meal of flesh. He then stood on a 
knoll three hnndred yards distant, and roared all night ; 
and continned his growling as the party moved off 
by daylight next morning." 



Y. 

This natnral cantionsness and this acquired fear seem 
to ns to explain perfectly the conduct of the Hon in 
the circumstances ire are abont to relate. 

A man belonging to the congregation of Bethany 
was retnming home from visiting a friend : he made a 
detonr in order to pass by a little spring, where he 
hoped to find an antelope for his family supper. 
When lie reached this spot the sun was ab-eady very 
high, and not finding &e game he was in search of, 
he placed his gun against a rock, quenched hie thirst, 
retomod to the rock, and smoked his pipe, and then 
slept. 

Soon afterwards, roused up by the intense heat of the 
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son, he observed an enormons lioD lying down within 
three yards of him, and with his eyes fixed npon him. 
After remaining for some minntee motionless with 
terror, he recovered his presence of mind, and looking 
roond for his gun, be stretched ont his hand to seize it. 

^e lion saw the movement, lifted his head, and 
roared terribly. The man made one or two farther 
attempts, bat the gon being beyond his reach he gave 
it Tip ; for the lion, who appeared perfectly to understand 
his object, also exhibited signs of anger whenever the 
poor wretoh moved his hand. 

The position soon became intolerable ; the rock on 
which the man was lying bad become so heated by the 
sun, that his naked feet conld not bear the contact, and 
he vraa obliged constantly to change them, by placing 
one OT^ the other. The whole day passed in this 
manner, then the ni^t, without the lion moving from 
hia place ;■ the snn rose agsin, and soon the intense 
heat OQ the rock rendered the poor Hottentot's feet 
insensible. 

At noon &.e lion arose and weait towards the spring, 
looking behind him to watch the movements of his 
prisoner ; and seeing him stretch ont his hand towards 
bis guD, be tomed round in a fory, and appeared as if 
h« was aboat to spring npon him. After having ap- 
peased his thirst, he returned to his post near the 
Tock. 

a a 
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Another night passed away. The man, when he 
recounted this scene, said that he was ignorant as to 
whether he had slept or not ; but that if he had slept it 
mnst h&Te been with his eyes open, for he had never 
for one moment ceased to see the lion at his feet. 

In the afternoon of the following day the lion 
retnmed to drink at the spring; and there, haTiug 
beard some noise which frightened him, he disappeared 
in the wood. 

The man went for his gon ; bnt when he stooped to 
pick it ap, his ankles refused to sustain him, and he fell 
down. With his gnn in his hand he dragged himself 
to the spring ; his great toes were shrivelled, and the 
soles of his feet scorched. 

He waited a short time for the retnm of the lion, 
resolved ' to shoot him throngh the head, bat the 
animal did not come back; and fastening his gon 
behind him, he crawled as well as he could on his 
hands and knees into a neighbonring path, happily 
just as a friend was passing, who carried him into a 
safe place, and bestowed on him all the care which his 
state required; bat he lost bis toes, and remained a 
cripple for the rest of his life. 

An old Hottentot returning to his home perceived a 
lion that he thought was following him : at the end of 
•an hour or so he no longer doubted it — the lion was 
following. He naturally thought that the animal was 
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only waiting for the night, in order to spring upon 
him. The sittiation wae a critical one ; for, on the one 
hand, the poor wretch could not reach his village 
before night, and, on the other, he hod no other 
weapon than a stick. 

Trudging along, not without tnming his head ronnd 
from time to time, our friend pondered what was the 
best thing to be done, without being able to find a 
Batisfactoiy solution. The country was absolutely 
naked — not a tree or refage of any kind at hand. At 
length an idea occurred to him. 

In those parts there are frequently found rocks, 
sometimes of a considerable height, which on one side 
are connected with the surrounding land by a veiy 
gentle slope, whilst on the other they rise to a peak, 
and form a precipice : they call them kUprons. 

To find a kUpron became the fixed idea of the old 
Hottentot ; and, taming aside from his path, he soon 
found one, which sloped gradually upwards. He gained 
the summit, and reaching the Terge, he sat down, his 
legs hanging over the precipice, and looked behind ■ 
him. The lion was standing still, and watching this 
Tery doubtful manoeuTre. 

They remained thus, the man sitting, the beast 
standing, until night came on. Then the Hottentot 
quietly slid down to a projection on the vertical face 
of the rock ; and, standing apright, he quickly placed 
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bis bflt and bis mantle on the end of Ms stick, raised 
it above bia bead and above tbe rock, and waited. 

He bad not long to wait. I>iiTing tbese preparations 
the lion bad Btealtbily crept ap. He saw tbe man- 
nikin, and, sapposing it to be tbe Hottentot, he 
sprang, and fell bead foremost down tbe precipice. 
Tben tbe pow fellow shonted, " T'katsif t'katgi!" — an 
interjection which combines within itself a thousand 
corses. 

"We saw two large lions," says Sparrman; "the 
one had a mane, and was therefore a male. They were 
at a distance of &om two to three hundred ywds &om 
us, in a Uttle valley; and the moment they perceived 
ns they took to flight. They used in running a kind 
of sidelong motion, like certain dogs, interrupted 
by occasional light springe ; with their necks dightly 
elevated, they seezued to be looking at us sideways. I 
was very cimoas to stndy them more closely; and 
we followed on horseback, shonting after them, and 
tempting them to stop. 

" These cries caused them to redouble their speed ; 
and when they reached the river, which we had to 
cross, they plunged into the neighbouring thicket, and 
we lost sight of them." 

A rich peasant, Jacob Kok, of Z6e-Koe-rirfer, was one 
day walking in bis fields, with a loaded gun, when be 
saw a lion at a short distance &om him,. He took aim, 
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bat hiB gaD hung fire ; and, full of Mght, he fled for 
his life, followed in tmn b; his game. Soon finding 
himself oat of breath, he leapt on a heap of stones, 
and, facing loond, resohed to defend himself with the 
batt end of hie gon. 

This attitnde imposed on the lion ; he stopped and 
sat down nith the coolest air in the world. Never- 
theless, the hunter did not dare to more. In running 
he had lost his powder-Sask, and he could only await 
the pleasore of the Hon. They remained in this 
position for a good half-hour, looking at each other ; 
after which the Uon sknllied slowly away, affectiDg 
some dignity meanwhile, but, when he had gone some 
distance, he bolted away with all his speed. 

A man, meeting a lion unexpectedly, fell down faint- 
ing &om fright. The hon, astonished, peered round 
the bush, and seeing no one, saspected an ambnscade, 
and started with his tail between his legs. 

He would have gone more slowly if he had been 
perfectly certain of being seen, for his vanity equals his 
distrust. 

" In the daytime," says Livingstone, " the lion 
stands a second or two gazing at the person he en- 
counters ; then he turns slowly round, and walks as 
slowly away for a dozen paces, looking over his 
shoulder ; then he begins to trot, and when he thinks 
himself out of sight, bounds off like a greyhoond." 
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Mr. MofTat saya that he has seen bushmen, and even 
women, compel a. lion to leave the prey which he bad 
just seized, simply by shotitiDg and making a noise. 

But this portrait ceaseB to be a correct one when the 
lion is very hungry or has charge of yonng ones. 
The cry of the stomach drowns the voice of prudenee ; 
the lion no longer distinguishes between black and 
white ; and in a man he only sees a possible prey or 
a certain enemy. 

" At Lopepe, a lioness sprang on the hind-qnarter of 
Mr. Oswell'a horse, and when we came np to him we 
found the marks of the claws on the horse, and a 
scratch on Mr. O.'s hand. The horse, on feeling the 
lion on him, sprang away, and the rider, canght by a 
wait-a-bit thorn, was brought to the ground and ren- 
dered insensible : his dogs saved him.!' 

Mr. Codrington, toQ, was attacked in the same way, 
though not hunting the lion at the time ; but turning 
round, he shot him dead in the neck. 

A widow woman was living in a very isolated dwell- 
ing with her two sons, the eldest of whom was about 
nineteen years old. One dark night they were awoke 
by the lowing of the cattle enclosed in a yard at a 
short distance. They ran for their arms. It was a 
lion. He had broken throngh the palisade and made 
horrible carnage amongst the cattle. Neither the 
Hottentots nor the yonng men themselves dared to 
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enter the enclosure, but the intrepid widow went in 
alone armed with a gun. In the darkness she could 
ac&rcely see the lion, but she fired nevertheless ; the 
wounded animal rushed upon her and threw her down. 
At the cries of the poor woman her two sons ran to her 
assistance ; thej found the lion attacking his prey. 
Ftuions and desperate, they rushed upon him, and 
slaughtered him on the bleeding body of their mother. 
Besides the deep wounds which she received in the 
throat and on different parts of her body, the lion had 
bitten off her hand, which he had devoured. 

All help was useless, and the same night she expired, 
in the midst of the sorrows and vain regrets of her 
children and the assembled servants. 

After a successful expedition against the bnshmen, 
who had stolen some cattle, Le YaiUant returned to a 
spot where the evening before he had left two Kami- 
Donquois, who had served him as guides. " Just as 
we were approaching, I heard from the troop ahead 
such fiightfol cries as ahnost froze my blood vrith 
alarm. I ran np immediately, and saw a frightful 
spectacle, the picture of which haunts me to this hour. 
Those two unfortunate savages, who so generously had 
offered to conduct me, were lying on the ground, 
almost dead, and weltering in their blood. 

" My first idea was that they had been murdered by 
some of those belonging to the horde we had been 
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porsnmg, bat od approaching nearer I was soon dis- 
abased. 

" One of them had his lower jaw smashed, and almost 
entirely gone ; the abreds which still remained and 
disGOvered the tongae were han^ng all bleeding down 
the neck and bosom. He gave no other sign of life 
than a slight palsation ; bat the prodigious swelling 
of his head, the horrible alteration of his coantemmce, 
his eyes ont of their sockets, had so greatly disfigared 
him, that he preserved no baman features, and revolted 
my sight at the same time that he lacerated my heart. 

"His companion had many bites and tears on his 
body, and his arm broken, or rather crashed, in severtd 
places. Nevertheless bis ' state was by no means bo 
grievous, and he could even speak. We inqnired the 
cause of his misfortane. He told us that after we had 
quitted them, they estiogniahed their fire in order not 
to be discovered by the bushmen, and whilst sleeping 
at a few yards from his companion, he was in a short 
time woke ap by his cries. He at once rushed to his 
assistance, and he found himself fighting against the 
claws of a lion, which he wounded in the flank. Bat 
the animal, feeling himself wonnded, threw himself 
upon him, and before fleeing away, reduced him to the 
state in which we found him." 
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TI. 
The n&tiTea hunt the lioBS with gtms or lances, whioh- 
ever of these weapons they may ch&nce to posBess. 
Each of these arms was in use in the encoanter which 
we give below, and which nearly proved fotal to Br. 
Livingstone. 

" The Bakatla of the village Mabotsa were much 
troubled by lions, which leaped into the cattle-pens by 
night and destroyed their cows. They even attacked 
the herds in open day. This was so nnasaal an 
occurrence, that the people beheved they were be- 
vritched — ' given,' as they said, ' into the power of the 
lions by a neighbooring tribe.' They 'went once to 
attack the^animals, but being rather a cowardly people, 
compared to Bechnanas in general on sach occasions, 
they retomed without killing any. 

" It is well known that if one in a troop of lions is 
killed, the others take the hint and leave that part of 
the country. So the next time the herds were at- 
tacked, I went with the people in order to encourage 
them to rid themselves of the annoyance by destroying 
one of the marauders. We found the lions on a small 
hill about a quarter of a mile in length, and covered 
with trees. A circle of men was formed round it, and 
they gradually closed up, ascending pretty near to 
each other. 
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"Being down below on the plain with a native 
schoobnaster, named MehaJne, a most excellent man, 
I aaw one of the lions sitting on a piece of rock within 
the now closed circle of men. Mebalwe fired at him 
before I cotild, and the ball etmck the rock on which 
the animal was sitting. He bit at the spot stmck, as 
a dog does at a stick or stone thrown at him ; then 
leaping away, broke through the opening circle and 
escaped onbnrt. The men were a&aid to attack him, 
perhaps on acconnt of their belief in witchcraft. 
When the circle was reformed, we saw two other lions 
in it, but we were afraid to fire lest we should strike 
the men ; and they allowed these beasts to burst 
through also. If the Bakatla had acted according to 
the custom of the country, they would hare speared 
the lions in their attempt to get out. Seeing we could 
not get them to kill one of the lions, we bent oar 
footsteps towards the village. In going round the end 
of the hill, however, I saw one of the beasts sitting on 
a piece of rock as before, but this time he had a little 
bush in &ont. Being about forty yards off, I took a 
good aim at his body through the bush, and fired botii 
barrels into it. The men then called oat, ' He is shot ! 
be is shot ! ' others cried, ' He has been shot by another 
man too ; let as go to him ! ' I did not see any one 
else shoot at him, bat I saw the lion's tail erected in 
anger behind the bush, and taming to the people, said, 
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' Stop a little, till I load again.' When in the act of 
ramming down the bnllets I heard a shont. Starting, 
and looMng half totmd, I saw the lion just in the act 
of apringing upon me." 

This was the occasion on which Livingstone was 
knocked down, and, as it will he remembered, the lion 
quitted him to throw himself on the other aggressor : 
this one was bitten on the thigh. "Another man," 
he continues, " whose life I had saved before, after he 
had beeu tossed by a buffalo, attempted to spear the 
lion while he was biting Mebalwe. He left Mebalwe 
and caught this man by the shoulder, but at that 
moment the bullets he had received took effect, and he 
fell down dead. The whole was the work of a few 
moments, and must have been his paroxysm of dying 
rage. In order to take out the charm &om him, the 
BakaUa on the following day made a huge bonfire over 
the carcase, which was declared to be that of the 
largest lion they had ever seen. Besides crunching 
the bone into splinters, he left eleven teeth-wounds on 
the upper part of the arm." 

To see Europeans at the work, let us now return to 
that buffalo which had started up at the approach of 
Uesars. Oswell and Yardon, and which we left at the 
moment when three lions were upon him tearing him 
with their teeth. 

" We crept up within thirty yards, and kneeling down 
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blazed avay at the lions. One lion fell dead almoBt 
on the buffalo ; he had merely time to turn towards hb, 
seize a bnsh with his teeth, and drop dead with the 
stick in his jaws. The second made off immediately; 
and the third raised his head, coolly looked ronnd for 
a moment, then went on tearing and biting at the 
carcase as hard as ever. We retired a short distance 
to load, then again advanced and fired : the lion made 
off, bnt a ball that he received migkt to have stopped 
him, as it went clean through his shoulder-blade. He 
was followed op and killed, after having charged seTeral 
times." 

The colonista generally hnnt the lion on horseback. 
Bat they only hazard themselveB on the plain. They 
go two or three together, in order to help each other in 
case of need, and if the game holds to any cover tbey 
Bend dogs in to induce it to show itself. 

The attitade of the lion is very different according 
aa he sees the hnnters are near or at a distance. In 
the first case he files with all his speed ; in the other 
he moves to and fro with a fierce air, bnt without 
permitting himself to seem in the least tronble. When 
sharply porsaed he soon slackens his pace, and at 
length stops, faces his enemies, shakes himsdf, and 
Dtters a short roar. This is the moment for action. 
The nearest hunter fires, and if he has missed hia 
mark, or only woonded the lion, he gallops off; then 
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comes the turn of the second, and in case of need of 
the third ; and then, if this is not enough, the two 
first, who have b; this time reloaded their guns, again 
enter the lists ; and so they continue nntil the lion is 
at hist obliged to acknowledge himself Tanqaished. 

It is said that there has been no instance of a 
colonist paying the price of his life for the pleasures 
of this sport. 

It is, boweyer, not merely a pleasure ; it is an abso- 
lute necessity for those who live in the remote parts of 
the colony, as they have to defend their cattle against 
the attacks of this insatiable marauder. " They are 
always eager for the chase," says Spamnan: "the 
peasants with whom I was hunting seemed only to 
long for an encounter, quite regardless of any possible 
danger likely to happen to them — from which, indeed, 
they felt themselves quite secure." 

Le Taillant tells of a widow who kept house by 
herself, and who, when wild beasts came to alarm her 
flocks, would mount on horseback, pursue them vigor- 
ously, and never give in until she had either killed 
them or driven them away from her canton. 

We have seen the part which dogs bear in this sport 
— sometimes, indeed, they really do all the work. 
Twelve ot fifteen of the dogs bred by the Cape farmers 
will perform wonders. When the lion sees them 
approach, bis pride prevents him from going sway ; he 
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aits down and waits for them. Then the dogs sur- 
round him, and rashing on him all at once, they com- 
mence tearing him to pieces. They rarely give him 
time to Btrike more than one or two blows with his 
paws, each one of which, however, is sore and certain 
death to two or three of his assailants. 

The natives sometimes dig pit&lls for lions, as care- 
fully concealed as possible ; but it very rarely happens 
that the cantious animal is caught therein. 

A traveller asserts that the following stratagem suc- 
ceeded : — " They place," says he, " the figure of a man 
near to some guns, disposed in such a manner that 
they will discharge themselves into the body of the 
animal the moment he springs on the mannikin. As 
this method is as easy as it is sure, and as they are not 
particularly anxious to take the lions alive, the colonists 
rarely put themselves to the trouble of laying pit-hole 
traps for them." There are, however, not wanting 
instances in which lions have discovered this mine. 

"A lion," continues the same traveller, "had broken 
tbrongh the bars of a gateway into a walled enclosure 
in which the cattle were kept, and committed great 
ravages there. The people of the farm, not dbnbting 
but that he would return by the same way, bristled the 
entry with loaded firearms attached to a cord stretched 
across the gateway, and feeling quite satisfied that he 
could not enter without disturbing them. The lion 
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returned a little before oightfall. He bad probably 
some STiBpicioD of tbis cord : be examiDed it witb bis 
paw, and, without exhibiting the least fear of the artil- 
lery roaring in his ears, entered boldly, and devoured 
the prey which he had left the previous evening." 

To conclude this subject, we will describe tbe siege of 
a thick brake of underwood, in which a whole &mily of 
lions had taken up their domicile. An entire horde of 
Hottentots were on foot, armed witb spears and other 
weapons. Even the women and children had joined the 
party — not to fight, but to look on. Le Yaillant com- 
manded the expedition. The following is an abridg- 
ment of his account of the adventure : — 

" Tbe thicket was about two hundred yards long 
by sixty wide. The space it occupied was lower than 
the snrroniiding land, so that to penetrate into it we 
hod to descend. It was composed mostly of thorn 
bushes, with some mimosas which rose towards the 
centre. 

" Iq the impossibility of attacking the two formidable 
beasts in their entrenchment, it became a question as 
to the best method of getting them out of it. I de- 
cided to place my Eoarksmen, at short distances apart, 
on the heights all round the wood, in such a manner 
that the lions could not gain the plain without being 
seen, being persuaded that as soon as we could get 
them into the open country we should find ourselves 

H 
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the strongest, snd should not be long in gainiDg the 
Tietory. 

"When we were all at onr posts, oxen were driven in 
advance, and by dint of shonting and lashing we forced 
them into the thicket. At the same time my dogB 
began to bark ; and in order to frighten the lions 
and compel them to come out, pistols were frequently 
discharged. The oxen, on scenting the enemy, fell 
back in terror, and rushed towards us ; but, driven back 
by onr clamouring, by the barking of the dogs, and 
the noise of our arms, they became fnrions, striking 
against each other and bellowing in a fearful manner. 
The lions, on their part, were now growing angry, and 
exhibited their rage by horrible roars. We heard them 
successively in all parts of the thicket, without their 
daring to show themselves anywhere. The collision of 
two opposing armies is not more clamorous than were 
their defiant roarings, confounded as they were with the 
animated shouts of the men, the noise of the dogs, and 
theforiousbellowingof the oxen. This frightful concert 
lasted a good part of the morning, and I had already 
begun to despair of the success of our enterprise, when 
suddenly I heard piercing cries from the opposite side, 
immediately followed by the firing of a gun, and at the 
same time succeeded by shouts of joy. I ran over to 
the spot, and fonnd the lioness expiring. She had at 
last sprung out of her stronghold and thrown herself 
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farionsly on my troop ; but Klaaa had fired and Bhot 
her throngh the body. It was eTident from the appear- 
ance of her adders that she had yonng ones, and I was 
not deceived in my conjeetnres. It occurred to me to 
make use of her body to attract them out of the thicket. 
With this design I cansed ber to bo dragged out and 
placed at a certain distance, not doubting but tbat tbey 
wonld follow her scent and approach her, or perhaps 
that the male wonld follow, either to avenge her or to 
defend tbem. 

" Bnt my ruse was aseless, and we spent sevoral hours 
in vain waiting for them. The cubs, being disquieted 
at not seeing their mother, ran growling all round the 
stronghold ; and the male himself, separated &om her, 
redoubled his angry roars. We saw him for an 
instant on the outskirt, his eyes on fire, his mane 
bristling up, and lashing bis sides with his tail ; but 
he was out of reach of my rifle. One of my gunners, 
p<Mted more advantageously, missed him, and he disap- 
peared. The son was going down, and we decided to 
put off the afiair until the following day. The following 
day the three lions bad decamped." 
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The mnfiSon is one of the mammalB most characte- 
ristic of the island of Corsica. It ia not, however, 
peculiar to that island ; it is also found in Sardinia, 
in Crete, and in Spain, 

In the Bummer it keeps to the plateaus which border 
the regions of eternal snow ; during the winter it de- 
scends lower. In the extreme cold it seeks the deserted 
cabins in which the shepherds had lodged in the snm- 
mer ; and it is said that in some exceptional winters 
mufflons have been seen mingling with the horses, 
mules, and sheep in the stables. 

They go habitoally in flocks of from five or six at 
least, to twenty or twenty-fire at most, browsing 
the different kinds of grass, and the young shoots of 
many kinds of trees and shrubs, those of the ivy 
above all. Whilst they are feeding an old male keeps 
sentry on some elevated point; at the least danger 
the alarm is given, and in the twinkling of an eye 
all have disappeared in the ravines; and they boand 
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from rock to rock, gaining places so steep that ng 
Imman foot could reach them. 

Important zoological questions have arisen with 
reference to this animal. It is said that Buffon con- 
sidered it to be the original stock of the different 
varieties of the domestic sheep. 

"I do not know from my own experience," writes 
M. H. Ancapitaine, "anything to jnstify this assertion. 

" In Corsica, the conntry of the mufflon, one onght to 
be able most easily to discoTer the connection between 
this animal and the sheep of the country. Now there 
seems to be no affinity between theee two species, 
notwithstanding the &ct that the Corsican shepherds 
leave their flocks at full liberty in the higher regions of 
the monntains, where the mufflons conld most easily 
mingle with the sheep. No cross has ever been ob- 
served between these animals, except in exclnsive cases 
when the mufflons were in captivity. Unfortnnately, 
BO far as I know, the results of these couplings have 
nowhere been followed up." 

On the other hand, the Prince P. N. Buonaparte 
writes : — 

" The ninfflon reproduces itself when in cap- 
tivity, both with the sheep and the goat. In both 
cases the mixed breed is prolific. These facta have 
been many times established, both by ourselves and by 
many other inhabitants of Corsica ; and they upset 
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the theories of the le&rned. We can affimi also that 
the mnffloDB hreed with the gazelle ; and a tame stag 
in the enclosure of oar honse killed two mafSouB 
which we poBSeBBed, fr<ym jeaUmsy." 

" There are," aaye the author whom we have just 
qaoted, " three ' methods of huntiDg the mnfflon : by 
caccia piutta, that is, by surprise. The hunters start 
same hoars before daybreak to gain the heights which 
command the dales and mountain sides where the 
game is to be met with. Sometimes they biyonae 
the previoas evening in the immediate neighbourhood, 
if the wind is fayourable. At daybreak they place 
themselves on the look-out. The mnfflons do not 
move until the son shines on their pasturage. If the 
weather is cloudy, they come out later, and are mnch 
more distrustful. 

" As soon as they are perceived, their position is 
marked, and the hunters creep near to them, often on 
their hands and knees, to protect themselves &om all 
accidents of the ground, rocks, trees, or bushes. It is 
necessary to be to the windward, otherwise every other 
precaution would be useless ; they are off like lightning, 
before it is possible to get within range of them. By 
the greatest caution it is sometimes possible to get 
suf&ciently near to shoot them with buckshot. It is 
always well to load one barrel with a ball, for diBtant 
firing, and when the game is still. 
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" Wliaterer braggarts may assert — and they are not 
wanting, even in Corsica — when the mufflon baa seen 
the hunter, it is by the merest chance that he can 
touch him with a ball. He darts like a flash through 
eTeiything into the abyss ; and if he is wounded he 
takes refuge in inaccessible crevices, where he dies, and 
is Boon devoured by the eagles and Tultores. Often, 
after many hours, and even days of searching, they 
come upon birp in the most impossible places, by 
means of ropes and ladders. 

" The most frequent method is to occupy the high 
mountain ridges, by which the mufSons fly the mo- 
ment they hear the least noise. Some beaters are 
stationed on the mountain sides, shouting and rolling 
down blocks of rock vrith a noise of thunder ; and if 
we are posted to windward, we are not long in seeing 
the mnfflons approach. 

" But the best sport that can be made is with one, 
two, or at most three of the dogs of the country, 
accustomed to the mountains and the game. 

" In winter the mufflous descend to where the snow 
&il8, and they do not pass over that limit unless they 
ftre porsned. Ordinarily they are found on the wooded 
sides of the mountains, or on the open spaces between 
the great rocks. The hunters follow them into their 
retreat in the snow, or rather on the borders of it. 
This is very difficult, for the distance, the frost, and 
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iness of the descent, caase a delay af 
ITS in reaching the post of action. On 
t, a man stationed at the foot of tlie 
mtera the wood with the dogs, and soon 
game, which is not slow in giving np 
of the spot to him." 
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^t gtttsK ®if. 

Tma animal is fonnd in the frozeD regionB of North 
America, and particnlarly — according to Hearne — in 
the neighhonrhood of the polar circle. He is with- 
out a muzzle, which circamstance has induced Blanville 
to separate him &om the o:s species, and to claBsify 
him separately, under the name of Ovibos. He is 
small in size and very low on his lege, and covered 
with an enormous quantity of wool and dark-brown 
hair, which in winter reaches almost to the groand. 
On his back there is a whitish place, which is called 
the saddle. Large horns, flattened at the base, cover 
his head like a kind of easqne ; they are enormoas, 
and are said to weigh almost fifty ponnds. It derives 
its name from the odour which its flesh exhales at 
certain epochs, and especially at the beginning of 
spring. This odonr is so strong that it commtmi- 
cates itself to the knives with which the flesh is 
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ig in this season, and when the 
is flesh is escellent. 
ass and moss during one part of 
lichens daring the other part. 
the shortness of his limbs, he 
speed, and the facihty with which 
antains can only be compared to 

he musk oxen assemble together 

less namerous, not to emigrate, 
lied many of them on Melville 
bly for mutual protection against 

abound in those parts. 
E. de Bray relates the following 
k OS, in a note communicated to 
iefices : — ■ 

wen are attacked by hunters, they 
, form a very compact phalanx, 

animals in the centre, their hind 
Bcted towards the centre, and thus 
lads to the enemy in every direction, 
p the earth with their horns and 
sparing themselves for the combat. 

oldest of the herd, places himself 
reneral at the head of his army, 
tioualy to reconnoitre the enemy, 
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and watclimg attentively the least movement on the 
part of the hontere. 

" This surrey being aceompliBhed, he retires to his 
post and awaits the attack. Then it is thst this 
animal appears Id all his majestic besnty ; and when 
the banter finds himself for the first time in his 
presence, he must master up his courage and 
strengthen bis nerves. But although seemingly so 
terrible, these animals, either stupid or over-confi- 
dent in their strength, allow the hunters to approach 
within a short distance, and then at the first gun- 
shot the whole herd takes fiight, abandoning the 
dead and the wounded. I have often seen five or 
six hunters destroy a herd of a score of tbem. On 
one occasion only have I seen one of these animals 
charge ; it is true that the poor beast had twelve 
balls in bis body, and being unable to fly, he 
defended himself to the last moment." 

This last story scarcely accords vritb what Koss 
relates: — 

A musk ox, in whose body he bad lodged three 
balls, threw himself upon him, and the illustrious 
sailor owed his safety entirely to a large fragment 
of rock, behind which he took refuge, the animal's 
head coming in contact with it with prodigious 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It IB to Le Yaillartt that we owe our first exact ideas 
respecting the giraffe, 178S-5. 

With what a transport of joy he writes in describing 
the first giraffe which fell ander his hand ! 

" Pain, fatigue, erne! want, nncertainty for the 
fatore, disgust sometimes for the past, all disappeared 
in presence of this new prey. I could not withdraw 
myself from contemplating it. I measured its enor- 
mous height. I looked with astonishment from the 
animal destroyed to the instrument which had de- 
stroyed him. I called my people to examine him oyer 
uid over again ; and although each one of them could 
have done as much, and although we had slaughtered 
heavier and far more dangerous animalB, yet I had 
been the first to kill this one ; and I was about to 
enrich natural history, to destroy romance, and in 
my turn to establish a truth." 

This giraffe measured sixteen feet three inches from 
his hoofs to bis head. In general the males measure 
from fifteen feet to fifteen feet six inches, and the 
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females from thirteen to fourteen feet. They feed on 
the leaves of trees, *particiilarly of the mimosa, and 
also on the herbage of the prairies, which they can 
browse without kneeUng down, althongh the contrary 
has been stated. Bnt they often lie down, either to 
mminate or to sleep, from which canse a considerable 
callosity is formed on the stemnm and on the knees. 
These animals are peaceable and timid, and in presence 
of any danger their first movement is to fly. They trot 
very swiftly, and a good horse can with difficulty keep 
pace with them. But what a singular gait ! perched at 
the extremity of a long neck, which works in a single 
piece &om the shoulders, the head incessantly sways 
backwards and forwards, as if the animal were lame. 
When we see him in &ont, the anterior part of the 
body being much larger than the posterior, it is easy 
to fancy ourselves in front of the trunk of a dead tree. 
Although giraffes flee &om danger, it is not cor- 
rect to say that they will make no resistance when the 
opportunity of flight is closed to them. It is true that 
their means of defence are but small. Their frontal 
homy protuberances do not appear to be of any 
assistance to them. Le Taillant never saw them 
nse them against his dogs ; but they have their 
feet, and they use them very courageously. The 
hind quarters are so hght, and theit kicks so rapid, 
that the eye cannot follow them ; and this means of 
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MBistance Ikas succeeded perfectly, eren against the 
lion himself. 

A Namaqnois came one day in great haste to infoim 
Le Yaillant that be had seen in the neighbourhood a 
giraffe browsing the leaves of a mimosa tree. 

"Full of joy, I instantly leapt upon one of my 
horses, and made Bemfry mount another, and followed 
by my dogs, I galloped towards the mimosa indicated ; 
but the giraffe was no longer there. We saw him 
crossing the plain on the western side, and we spurred 
OD to overtake him. He was trotting along lightly, 
witbont, however, exerting himself unduly. We gal- 
loped after him, and &om time to time fired Beveral 
shots a^r him ; but imperceptibly he gained so much 
upon US, that after following him for three hours, we 
were forced to stop, our horses being quite blown, and 
we lost sight of him," 

This gives an idea of the swiftness of the giraffe. 

Another opportunity presented itself on the following 
day, on which occasion five giraffes were hunted during 
the whole day, but they effected their escape under 
cover of the night. 

At length, the following day vras for M. Yaillant one 
of the happiest of his life. 

" I started on a hunting expedition at daybreak, in 
the hope of finding some game for provisions. 

" After some hours' march, we perceived, on turning 
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a little hill, seven giraffes, wliich my dogs at ODce 
attacked. Six of them took to flight together. Tlie 
seventh, cut off by the dogs, started off in the opposite 
direction. 

" Bemfrj at that momeat was dismoanted, and 
leading his horse by the bridle. In less than a 
twinkling he was in the saddle, and started in pnrsuit 
of the first six. As for me, I followed the other at foil 
gallop ; bnt in spite of the efforts of my horse, he soon 
gained so much npon me, that in turning a hill he 
disappeared from my sight and I gave np the pnisnit. 

" Kevertheless, my dogs were not long in reaching 
him, and he was compelled to stop to defend himself. 

" From the place where I was I heard them giving 
tongue with all their might; and as their barking 
seemed always to proceed from the same spot, I concln- 
ded that the animal was surrounded by them, and I 
immediately spurred on towu'ds them. 

" In &ct, I had scarcely turned round the knoll when 
I perceived him surrounded by the dogs, and endea- 
vouring by rapid kicks to keep them off. I at once dis- 
mounted, and a shot from my rifle brought bim down. 

" Delighted with my victory, I returned to call mj 
people to flay and cat up the animal. Whilst I was 
looking about me, I saw Klaas Barter, who, with an 
air of great earnestness, was making signs to me, 
which at first I could not comprehend. But, turning 
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my eyes in the direction indicated bj his hand, I 
perceiTed with surprise a giraffe, under a great ebony 
tree, assailed by my dogs. I thoaght this mast bfi 
another one, and ran towards him. It was the same, 
which had got np, bat which, jnst as I was about to 
fire a second time, fell down dead." 

This large game was becoming scarce, and the 
people of oar traveller were almost dying of hunger. 
They shared the animal amongst themselves, first 
selecting for the master some choice bits, which he ate 
broiled, and which he found excellent. The thin bones 
placed on a brazier of hot coals himiBhed marrow as 
white and firm as mutton tallow, and was very appe- 
tizing. " I had never before seen any so fine, and I 
regretted mnch not having any bread to make toast 
mth it. I had a certain quantity of it melted, with 
which I filled the giraffe's bladder ; and this provision 
served me for a long time in cooking cutlets &om the 
same animal," 

But these material necessities conld not make Le 
Vaillant foi^et the interests of science. We shall be 
glad to learn the means which he adopted in the midst 
of a desert in central Africa to prepare the skin of the 
gigantic animal. 

" Elaas," he vmtes (his factotnm), " had swept and 
levelled a piece of ground abont twenty feet square. 
I had the skin spread oat there, with the hair nnder- 
I 
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neatb, the sides and corners being kept down wiih 
large etonea. 

" I hod to dry the bIod of my giraffe, to consume 
the grease, and to destroy all the canees of fermenta- 
tion, which might rot or damage it. WiUi this design 
I had great fires made, in order to use the cinders. I 
spread these cinders on the skin, taking care that it 
was covered entirely, and qnite equally. 

" It remained in this state daring the whole night; 
and, lest some hyrana should oome to it, onder Hie 
cover of the darkness, to devour the fragments, I 
pitched my tent qoite close to my treasure. 

" The dissection of ihe head and the hoo& t«4^ me 
the whole afternoon of the following day, because I 
could not obtain, and, indeed, I did not wish any aid 
but that of Klaas. The hoofs cost me little trouble ; 
but it was not so with the head. We began upon this 
by raising the skin from the jaw-bones and cheeks, and 
by taking away the flesh from underneath, replacing it 
by tow, to preserve 1^ form. The eyes were treated 
in the same manner : after having taken oat the globe 
of the eye, and diied its orbit with hot cinders, I filled 
the cavity with tow, in order to sustain the eyelids. 

" The most difficult operation was the extraetion of 
the brain, which in the giraffe is large ; and I itsb 
the mors embarrassed because I desired to extract it 
without incision or fracture. At last I thon^ of 
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Bpongmg it out, so to speak, little by little. We 
managed to do this by the aid of a steel point, fnr- 
nished at the end with hristlea from the kroa of my 
Hottentots ; aod which, thus changed into a pencil, 
ins introduced into the bony cavity of the cranium. 
I filled the empty cranium with hot cinders. As to 
the anterior part of the head, from the nostrils to the 
bony appendages, which in this animal form a kind 
of horns, I had nothing to do, because, not being 
fleshy, I had simply to dry it. 

" From time to time I renewed the cinders on the 
skin ; I even kept op great fires for many days to- 
gether, solely for the purpose of having these cinders. 
They operated at once by the combined action of their 
dericcative and alkaline property; and this method 
succeeded admirably." 

This skin was brought to Europe ; and Le Vaillant 
espressed his regret at not having an apartment snffi- 
ciently high to exhibit the animal, and to offer to 
amatenrs a trae model of what the animal is in nature. 

Let us transport ourselves now to the other extremity 
of Africa— Ndbia. 

Five or six men, mounted on good horses, plonge 
into the desert, accompanied by camels carrying water 
and provisions. When they discover their prey they 
separate, and, shouting aloud, they manceuTre in such a 
mamier as to drive him towards a wood. The animal, 
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hoping to get oat of their sight, is not slow in falling 
into the trap. He plunges in amongst the trees, seeks 
the thickest part of the tvood, but the bashes and the 
branches hindering his progress, the hunters gain upon 
him ; and, as if the natural obstacles were not enough, 
they stretch cords across the path of the girafFe. He 
falls, aixd they throw a halter over him. If he refuses 
to walk, they kill him, in order at least to obtain his 
skin. This is an extremity to which they are nerer 
rednced with the young ones : more docile than the 
adults, they follow the hunters, who sell them in the 
neighbouring villages. 

Bnt the giraffe has other enemies besides man. 
There is the lion. 

If the giraffe is vigorons, he sometimes succeeds 
in escaping from him. A traveller relates having seen 
two whose shoulders bore indelible marks of their 
having carried the monarch of the forest od their 
' backs, and that they had come off victorious &ont the 
straggle. The lion always endeavours to throw himself 
pQ the giraffe's back ; plunging his sharp claws into 
the shoulders, he gnaws before him until he reaches 
the vertebrEB of the neck, then the two animals fall 
together, and the lion is often maimed in the stm^le; 
and sometimes even worse luck befalls him. 

A yoang savage in South America, returning to his 
village, stopped at a spring to quench his thirst ; then 
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lying down on the bank, lie fell asleep. Awakened by 
the hot rajB of the Bun, he perceived through a bash a 
giraffe browsing on the leaves of a mimoBa, and at a 
(ew yards' distance a lion, motionless, watching the 
giraffe, and preparing to spring npon him. He at 
length made bis spring, and, with a gigantic bound, 
threw himself towards the head of the animal. The 
giralTe quickly leaped aside, and so cleverly, that the 
lion fell on his back into the middle of a thorn-bush. 
The giraffe immediately scampered off, and the negro 
was not alow in imitating him, not doubting but that 
the lion wonld soon be on his footsteps. 

Some time afterwards eagles were seen wheeling 
round above the mimosa. On search being made, 
the carcase of a lion was found, extended on a bed of 
thorns. 
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have the general form of the hog, bat the;^ are 
lished from it at first sight hy a little fleetj 
lis, BQBceptible of being lengthened oat or with- 

This proboscis is not like that of the elephant, 
a of prehension. 

e are many species of the tapir. One called 
nerican Tapir, is common enongh in the hot 
es of South America. Another is met with in 
let elevated regions of the Cordilleras, and the 

A third inhabits the forests of the island of 
■a, and the peninsala of Malacca. 
American Tapir, seen on the borders of rivers, 
iself daring the day in the midst of the thickest 
, and seeks its food, which is entirely vegetable, 
it. It has a preference for water-melons and 
. It goes bat a very small distance from the 
lere it has established its dwelling. It is a very 
.nimal, and the leaBt noise frightens it ; and it 
at the most profound solitades. 
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Notwithstanding this wild difiposition, it is tamed 
with the greatest facility — at least, if it is taken yoang. 
Its timidity soon makes way for the greatest fami- 
liarity. " It becomes tame &om the first day," says 
d'Azara, " and goes all about the honee without learing 
it. Every one can touch it and stroke it — not that it 
prefers <me to another, or obeys one more or less than 
another ; and if it is wished to get it oat of a place^ 
it becomes necessary to force it out. It does not bite ; 
and if it is inconvenienced in any way, it utters a 
shrill kind of whistle, quite disproportionate to its 
size. It drinks like the hog, and eats raw or cooked 
meat and food of all kinds, and whatever comes in its 
way — not excepting woollen rags or bits of silk. I 
have BCffli it many times gnawing my walking-stick; 
and on one oceadon it was doing the same to a silver 
snuff-box. It seems to be more gluttonous than the 
jug, and its sense of taste does not seem to enable it to 
distingaieh one thing from another." 

A contemporaneous observer, M. Ghabrillac, does 
not agree with d'Azara as to the indifference which, 
according to this latter, the tapir shows for the persons 
amongst whom it lives. "It loves the society of 
man," says M. Ghabrillac, " attaches itself to all 
those who show it kindness, and exhibits a special 
predilection for children, whose sports it shares without 
ever doing them the least harm." 
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18 a Tery convincing proof of the ftttacbment 
pir : — " I have kept for two years a tapir 

been taken when yonng on the banks of the 
j'rancisco. He paseed all the time of his 
n the conrt of a college frequented b; two 
cholarB, with whom he played like the most 
dog, without ever offending even those who 

took pleasnre in teasing him. When the 
creation arrived, he would appear dehghted, 
is pleaenre by leaping and racing about. If 
■B did not seem to be paying proper attention 
would go to excite and entice them to come 
in his gambols. But when he was too mnch 

by his playfellows, fax from seeking to 
aself by doing them any injury, he would 
) refuge in a trough filled with water for his 
there, uttering a grunt of satisfaction, he 
) set his persecutors at defiance, whilst they, 
he game, would leave him in repose, and 
hemselves to other sports. This interesting 
ich as a rule ate nothing but green herbs, 
e accustomed to all kinds of nourishment, 
him all the debris of the kitchen, which he 
. his health appearing to suffer in the least 
[e died of a wound in his leg, caused by a 
broken bottle." 
bitant of Santa-Maria-de-Belene (Para) pos- 
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sessed a very familiar tapir. Haying given him to 
the captain of one of the Brazilian coasting TesselB, 
he took him himself on board. Bnt when the tapir 
Baw his master depart, he began tp show signa of 
disquietude. At length, when the steam was getting 
np, the animal became ftirions, ran abont from one side 
to the other, and having foand a port-hole open, he 
threw himself into the sea, swam towards the coast, 
arrived there safe and sonnd, and went to find his 
master, who vowed he would never part with him 
again. 

They hunt the tapir by night, sometimes with dogs, 
Bometimes by lying in wait for him in the water-melon 
grounds ; bnt as he has excellent sight, and a very 
sensitiYe ear, it is not easy to Burprise him. 

If he can reach deep water he throws himself in, 
and remains a long time submerged, and reappears at 
a long distance firom the place where he plunged in. 
When there are woods in the immediate proximity, he 
throws himself into the thickest brakes, removing and 
breaking whatever comes ia contact with his head, 
which he carries close to the ground. 

Those who hunt h im with the gun, never stop him 
at once ; and d'Azara relates having seen one whose 
heart was pierced by two balls, and which before falling 
ran a distance of two hundred yards. Reduced to 
extremity, he kicks out bis legs and seizes the dogs 
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by the back, and shakes ihem so vigoroualy that he 
lacerates their akiD. 

It sometiiiies happens at daybreak that hnnteis 
on horseback enconater a tapir belated in the open 
country. The laaeo Boon stops him in Ms coarse, 
and his &te is sealed ; for althoogh he is much 
swifter than at first sight he seems, he cannot for 
any length of time compete in speed with a horse. 

D'Azara says that the Indians of Paraguay eat 
the flesh of the tapir ; bat he adds, that by no means 
proves that it is delicate; and Barren, in hia " Hi^toire 
Naturelle de la France Equinoxiale," writes, "His 
flesh is coarse and of a disagreeable taste." We have 
changed all that. 

" The flesh of the tapir," says M. ChabriUac, "is 
mnch esteemed in the coontry where I have had 
occasion to eat it very often, and I can assert that 
it yields in nothing, both for savour and nutritive 
qualities, to the best meat we have in Europe. When 
smoked, it keeps a long time, and acquires a flavour 
which would be appreciated by onr most delicate 
gourmeU." 

M. Victor Bataille writes &om Guyana : — " I have 
often eaten the flesh of this animal. Without being 
delicate and of the first qnality, it is good, and has 
nothing disagreeable to the taste. 

"It has also, since 1848, taken a very important 
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place in the food of the colony, particularly of the 
labouring clssseB. 

" Before 1848 they did not hant the tapir much. 
The Indians alone gave attention to thia sport, 
becanse the Earopeans and the slaves were occnpied 
in other works. Since t^e emancipation the hnnt 
has been taken np very actively and with snocesB, 
not only amongst the Indians, bat near the city, in 
the environs of which the animal is by no means 
rare. I have very frequently seen them killed at a 
distance of one or two leagues frxim the city. Not 
a week passes in which two or three are not broaght 
in ,- and these are cat np and sold retail, Uke batcher's 
meat. The price is from 5d. to Qd. per poond, 
and its consnmption is a real advantage to the 
colony." 

The ^nckaqae tapirs are those of the Cordilleras. 
They inhabit by preference the cold regions, whilst 
the lower region is freqnented by the common tapir : 
otherwise their habits very mncb resemble those of 
the latter. In their noctnmal espeditions they 
ordinarily go in file, and thas form traoks across the 
woods, of which the banters often avail themselves, 
and which the Indians pompously call royal routes. 

These beaten paths are foand in regions between 
1,400 and 4,400 metres above the level of the sea. 
The pinchaqueB resort to lonely spots, where the soil 
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~9d of a clayey kind of Blate. This slate 
the mark of their teeth, 
also reports that the common tapir eats 
rth, and says that he bae found a great 
the stomach of one of these animals, 
are sure to find the pinchaques on these 
gpots a little before sunrise, provided they 
jeen disturbed, for they are very snepicioas 
They will abandon entirely a place near 
country people have laid snares, with all 
possible, in which they hope to take 

innter with them is never dangerons, and 
nly heard of three instances in which they 
n any signs of coarage. 
Mque pnrsned by dogs faced round apon 
eaching some water, and as this menacing 
itimidated the first hunter who presented 
le tapit ran at him, and threw him head 

ler instances are reported of two females, 
mpanied by their young ones, which they 

be in danger. They each upset her man. 
ise men had taken the liberty of touching 

tapir with bis umbrella. 

the water, the pinchaque remains there as 
fancies that he is pntsaed. 
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It is related of one, that rather than quit the 
Btream, he allowed himself to be killed with large 
stones, which the hunter dropped on his head. 

One morning at eight o'clock, at the foot of the 
Peak of Thoma, on the shore of the Combaymee, in 
a place situated at 1,918 metres above the sea-level, 
and called las Juntas, M. Ciondot started np a yoang 
female pinckaque, which threw itself immediately into 
the water, Snrronnded by dogs, which for the most 
part kept to the ahore, the animal remained for a 
long time motionless in the midst of the torrent, 
confining itself to lifting its tmnk now and then 
above the water, and ottering cries which the 
noise of the stream and the barking of the dogs 
almost drowned. The doge, which, in order to reach 
it, had pinnged into the water above the place where 
the pincha^ae was, were for the most part submerged, 
bnt they were not otherwise htirt. The pinckaque 
came to the top of the water with the greatest 
CaciUty. A ball passed throngh its aorta, near the 
heart. After this mortal blow, it bad snf&cient 
strength to cross the stream. 

The flesh of this animal is red, like that of the 
bear, and is excellent eating. 
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I. 

Spakbkan, accompanied b; some farmers and Hot- 
tentots, had gone for the second time to hunt the 
hippopotamns : his first attempt had proved onsaccess- 
fol. This new enterprise took place in the night, and 
the method adopted was that of lying in ambnsh. 

Oor adventorers were divided, in order to mnltip); 
the chances of an encoonter^ Sparrman, accompanied 
by two colonists, father and son, was posted on s diy 
portion of the bed of a river inhabited by hippopotami. 
A Eatopesn, and the son-in-law of one of the colo- 
nists, occupied a second post, and the natives a third. 
Sparrman and his two companions had behind them 
the banks of the water-conrse, which at that spot were 
very high. The gronnd was lefvel, and the night 
safficiently bright. Moreover, they were on the path 
made by the hippopotami. All the chances were 
therefore in favour of the bnnters. They sat down 
and waited. Sparrman, tormented by mosquitoes, ba^ 
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covered his face vrith his pocket-handkerchief, and, half 
asleep, vaB philoBophifiing on the boldness of three 
fmil individuals awaiting "the behemoth of the 
prophet Job," and on the impndence of the insects 
wbich were attacking snch heroes. 

Suddenly, a hippopotsmas came oat of the river 
with the svriftness of an arrow, and dashed into the 
path, nttering a horrible cry. " Heer Jems ! " cries 
the farmer, firing off his gan ; at the roar of the 
beast the European and the colonist's son-iu-law fled. 
Sparrman himself had not heard the shot, nor had be 
seen the beast,— or rather, in the darkness he mistook 
him for a waterspont, caused by a sudden overflow of 
the river. He threw down his gun, abandoned his 
two companions, and rushed desperately to a point high 
enough to escape the water, knocking himself nselessly 
against the bluff bank of the river. Astonished ^t he 
was not submerged, he asked himself if it was not all a 
dream? He ran to the farmer's son, whom he found 
asleep with his fists closed, and snoring lustily, and 
then to the father, who, entangled in a blanket with 
which he had enveloped his limbs, was tremblingly en- 
deavouring to disengage himself. "What direction has 
the flood taken?" asked Sparrman. He stood speechless 
for a short time. "Are you beoome'a fool?" he said at 
last. Sparrman retorted. In fact he was not con- 
vinced of his error until he saw that the farmer's gun 
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was discharged. Happily, the shot — the flash rather 
than the ball — had caused the animal to turn ronnd and 
plunge into the water as precipitately as he had come 
out of it. Here the hunt finished. Onr Nimiods 
passed the rest of- the night in laughing at each other, 
and smoked their pipes whilst listening to the roaring 
of the lions. 

This is all ridicnlous enough ; but st all events oue 
sees here pictured with naivete the impressions of h 
novice who for the first time found himself in tie 
presence of a hippopotamus. 



n. 

As encoontei with him on land is not without peril. 
An instance is related of a hippopotamus which piu- 
sued a native for a long time, who escaped from him 
with the greatest dif&enlty. Bat it is only in cer- 
tain critical moments, when beasts ordinarily timiJ 
become dangerous, that the hippopotamus, unprovoked, 
shows any aggressive disposition ; tt is otherwise 
when he has been provoked and wounded, — then ha 
charges upon the hunter with all hia force. Where, 
however, the species has been subjected to a long and 
active persecution, they lose all self-confidence ; this 
is always the case where firearms are generally used. 
In a locality where the introduction of firearms was 
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still recent, a native fired on a hippopotamas, wliich 
he missed, -when the latter seized him in his jawa 
and literally cut him in two. There is less exposure 
h) nnpleasantneBS of this kind when the animal is 
attacked from behind, seeing that he is so very slow in 
turning rotmd; and the negroes nsnally avail them- 
selves of this circomstance. 



m. 

HiFFOFOTAHi live parti; in the water and partly on 
land. They ate only found in Ainca, in the Nile and 
in most of the rivers which empty into the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans. They abonnd chiefly south of the 
equator and in the interior of Africa. They live in 
herds daring the day, in water, where they sleep and 
yawn, elevating their muzzles from time to time above 
the water; at night they i^ome on land to feed,.taking 
always the same path in going and coming. In vralk- 
ing their legs are so short and their paoncb so voln- 
minons, that it almost sweeps the ground. The water 
is their trne home. They are seen descending to the 
bottom, vralking and even mnning on the mud, rooting 
up the long grasses with their hooked teeth. Salt, in 
Abyssinia, saw them walking at the bottom of the Ta- 
cag6, at a depth of twenty feet. Ere long they ascend 
to the surface, raise their heads out of the water, and 

E 
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peroQBly, spouting &om their nostrils a 
ter to the height of five feet ; but ttey 
in localities where thej have not been 

the Zambesi, for example. Elaewhere, 
rly in the rirerB of Londa, where active 
anght them prndence, the; onl; bring 

to the sir, and breathe so gently that 
< would not be snspected were it not )»■ 
I footmarks on the shore. The females, 
'e little ones very young, come more be- 

Borface than others, becanse their nurs- 
«main under the water 80 long a time as 
e little ones cling at first to tha neck ot 
then on her back, and soon they follow 
torage. 



IV. 

Sparrman saw a female with her calf 
rards him on land ; the calf was lame, 
ing slowly. The mother received a ball 
md threw herself into the water. Tbe 
iB taken and secnred ; he made a great 
lat like a pig when be is being killed. 
were rery fearful that at these cries the 

come out of the river, as had happened 
t, who had shot a young hippopotamus 
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ftad broken its thigh. "But we had scarcely reached 
it," he vrites, " than at a few yards distance, od the 
river bank, the mother showed herself, and with fear- 
fnl roars ran towards H8, her terrible jaws wide open. 
This sadden and nnezpected apparition so terrified as, 
that we thonght of nothing but flying as quickly as 
possible ; and to prevent any impediment to our speed 
we even threw down onr rifies. For my part, I did 
not hesitate a moment in doing so with mine, which, 
being discharged, was useless. The mother, having 
recovered her young one, did not attempt to follow us, 
but letumed with it peaceably into the water; and 
her retreat permitted na to go and pick up our guns." 
Betuming to Sparrman and his captive : this calf 
was three feet si?^ inches long and two feet high. Ac- 
cording to the conjectures of the Hottentots, it eoald 
not be more than two or three weeks old. It soon 
showed signs of a disposition to sociability; but the 
Hottentots, who have a special liking for its flesh — 
which, in fact, is agreeable and wholesome, and very 
like beef — did not give him time to become perfectly 
tame. 



The lameness of the young hippopotamus mentioned 
above leads us to say, that it is very common to find 
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amongst the animals of this species individuals be&riDg 
the traces of considerable wonnds. It frequently hap- 
pens, indeed, that they fight farioasly. A traveller was 
witness to a duel between two males, which he records 
thos: — 

" It was broad day ; and, hidden on the river bank, 
I had been watching for some time the gambols of 
a herd of these animals, when all of a sudden two of 
the largest rose to the surface, and mshed at eaeb 
other. Their great and. hideous jaws were extended 
wide open, their eyes flaming with rage, each ooe 
seeming bent on the destroction of his enemy. They 
seized each other with their jaws ; they stabbed and 
punched with theit strong tusks — ^by tarns advani^g 
and retreating, now at the top of the water and some- 
times at the bottom of the river. The waves were 
stained with their blood, and their forions roars were 
frightful to listen to. They showed very little tact in 
their movements, but on the other hand they exhibited 
piggish obstinacy in maintaining their ground, and 
fright^ savageness in their demeanour. The combat 
lasted for an hour. Evidently they were mutually ope- 
rating upon armour too hard to admit of their wounds 
being very dangerous. At last one of them turned his 
back OQ his enemy and went away, leaving the other 
victorious and master of the field of battle." 
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VI. 

NoTW ITU BTiSDTSQ the abundance of hippopotami in 
certain. water-conrseB, instances of aggresBion on their 
part are very rare. 

Kr. Moffiit, whilst crossing a river, was pursued by a 
iimous hippopotamas, snorting terribly. It may be 
said, in passing, that the snorting of males can be 
heard at- a distance of a mile. Our traveller escaped 
with very great difficulty, and if he had been an instant 
longer in reaching the bank, he would have been a dead 
man. 

Ordinarily canoes circnlate in the midst of them 
withont being distorbed. A European was sailing on 
a river, amongst a number of hippopotami. The 
canoe passed over one of them. The animal moved 
avay, uttering a significant growl. 

A short time ago we read the following, in the 
recent correspondence of a traveller in Egypt : — 

"We remarked on the ground numerona traces of 
the steps of hippopotami. It was evident that we 
were in a part much frequented by them. We soon 
noticed on the river a kind of black floating island ; 
it was the back of an immense hippopotamne. We 
afl^rwards saw a second and less voluminons one. 
Oar boats were now approaching, and when Uiey 
passed near the two backs, the sailors shonted in a 
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peculiar manner, and we saw the hippopotamas first 
plunge, and then make a endden spring almost oat 
of the water, edihiting the body, even to the hind 
legs. They explained to ns that this was a family of 
hippopotami, which was taking its promenade in the 
river, and that the mother, believing her yonng ones 
were attacked by the boats, had thus elevated herself 
above the water to see her enemies, and if needfiil to 
defend herself." 

Here is another pictnre, taken &om the banks of 
the Kafoa6, which is rich in hippopotami : — 

"In the ignorance of firearms in which they live, 
these hippopotami are so little timid that they pay 
not the least attention to us ; the yonng ones, not 
mnch larger than tamspits, and monnted on their 
mothers' necks, look at ns between their ears, and do 
not appear in the least disturbed by our presence." 

This is the case most frequently ; here, however, is 
a slight variation : — 

"About mid-day a hippopotamas stmck agunst 
the front of our canoe, and almost capsized it. The 
force of the blow precipitated Mashaouana into the 
river; the rest, of whom I was one, made for the 
shore, which was about fifteen yards off. The hippo- 
potamus remained on the surface of the water, looking 
curiously at the canoe, as if forming an estimate of 
the amount of damage she had done. It was a 
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female vliose yottng one had been killed the evening 
before with a javeUn. We were eight in the canoe, 
and the violence of the shock which she had given as 
vas ample proof to each of qb of the enormous 
Btrength of the animal which had produced it. Except 
Mashaonana's ducking, and the bath which all had 
to ti^, no other damage was done h; the accident. 
It is Bnch a rare thing to he attacked by one of these 
animals, when the precaution is taken of sailing near 
the shore, that my companions cried spontaneoasly, 
' The beast is mad ! ' " 

Here is another, and still more marked instance. 
}/[. Enoblecher, head of the Austrian Catholic Mission 
on the White River, reports, that in one of his voyages 
his boat separated a female hippopotamus &om her 
yonng ones. The mother in a fnry rose above the 
vater, jnst at the same moment that M. Enoblecher's 
cook was leaning the upper part of his body over the 
side: the poor fellow was seized, and disappeared 
nnder the waves, carried away by the enormous beaet. 

It is not the less true that the principal danger 
incurred by travellers is not to be imputed to intention 
on the part of the hippopotamus. 

The most frequent risk is that of being capsized 
by the pressure of an animal, in rising &om the 
bottom to the surface without crying " Look out ;" still 
it most freqnently happens that the sailors come off 
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at worst with a docking. Sometimes, neTertbeleBB, 
the pachjderm&toiis brnte returns in a farj, and 
destroys the capsized boat. 



Til. 

We have said that in its noctumal movements the 
hippopotamus constantly follows the same path. The 
hunters profit by the cnatom, and this is the way tbej 
take them in the Sondan : — 

Two of the party stand near the path, in the moat 
likely spot ; they are armed with lances, with a hook 
at the end like a fish hook, to which is attached a coid 
eight or ten yards long, at the other end of which a 
a wooden float ; others go in front of the animal where 
he feeds. They frighten him by shoaling, beating 
drams, and brandishing lighted torches. The alarmed 
hippopotamus retams to the rirer, and the nearest 
hunter throws bis barbed javelin into his flanks. The 
woaaded animal carries the da^ into the water, and 
the very rapidity with which he flies contribntea to 
increase his wound by the resistance of the float. 

This piece of wood, which floats on the surfiaee, also 
enables the hunter to watch the evolutions which the 
amphibious animal performs under the water. Never- 
theless, it sometimes happens that it is difficult to 
follow it in the night-time. To overcome this incon- 
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venience as mach aa poseible, the hunters divide 
themBelves ioto several groups, and if the; loBe the 
animal diuiDg the night, they easily find him in the 
daytime. The bippopotamns, exhausted by his 
straggles, by loss of blood, and want of food, soon 
comes to die near the shore, nnless the hnnters in 
their boats have in the meantime killed him vrith the 
lance; but it sometimes happens that he drags a 
float for many days, especially when the harpoon has 
been badly planted. M. Tremanx one day enconn- 
tered a hippopotamas thas pierced. 

" WhUat we were still being towed by the people 
of Lony, I heard a shont, ' The hippopotamus ! the 
hippopotamus ! ' I surveyed the lipoid eorface, ex- 
pecting to see the monatroas head and back of the 
animal ; and I was astonished not to see anything. 
I observed on the water a kind of Greek cross, 
formed by two short pieces of wood strongly fixed 
and bonnd together in the centre. This cross was 
catting throngh the water, and floating swiftly down 
the stream, making the water foam, as if moved by 
some invisible power. As it neared ns the float ap- 
peared to be agitated in an extraordinary degree, and 
at the same time a formidable snorting, mingled 
with the noise of the rippling water, was heard close 
to .the boat. We perceived a hippopotamas, which, 
frightened by the boat, near which he anexpectedly 
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found himself, gave a great spring half ont of the 
water, and then plunged in again, dragging the float 
with great fury. 

"A Bhort time afterwards some men hailed na 
from the shore, inquiring Lf we had seen the bunted 
water ox." 

In Abyssinia they hunt the hippopotamaa with 
gone. Salt gives an account of one of these bunts, 
which was not a very snccessfol one. 

" Placed on an elevated and prominent rock, we 
were not long in perceiving, at a distance of about 
sixty feet, a hippopotamus, which, without any signs 
of fear, exhibited his enormous head above the water, 
and sniffing violently somewhat in. the manner of a 
porpoise. Three of us fired at him, and he was 
thought to be struck in firont ; he looked up, groaning 
and roaring angrily, and immediately plmiged. We 
expected to see his body floating on the surface of the 
water, but he reappeared at the eame place more 
caatioasly, and withont appearing to be at all dis- 
concerted by what had already happened to him. 

"We fired again, with no more saccess than at 
first. We continued to fire on many other animals, 
hnt I am not certain that any one of them was wonnded. 
Onr leaden balls were too soft to penetrate the skoUs 
of these great animals — they continually rebounded. 
Nevertheless, towards evening they became more cii- 
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cnmspect ; they confiDed themselTee to merely esposing 
their nostrilB above the water, spoating it into the air 
by the force of their breathing." 

The most commoD mode of hnnting in Soatb 
Africa is also with the rifle. la the regions Tisited 
by Le Vaillant, Spamnan, and Livingstone, they 
also dig pits in the paths followed by the animal. 
M. do Chailln tells ns, on the contrary, that the 
employment of this trap is unknown on the Gaboon. 

He thns relates one of his bunts : — 

" There vras here a place in the river shallow 
enough for them to stand in and play aronnd; and 
here they remained all day, playing in the deep 
water or diving, bnt for the most part standing on 
the shallow, with only their ugly noses pointed oat 
of the water, and looking for all the world exactly 
like so many oM weatherbeaten logs stranded on 
a sand-bar. We approached slowly and with cantion 
to within thirty yards of the school, withont seeming 
to attract the slightest attention &om the sluggish 
animals : stopping there, I fired five shots, and, so 
far as I could see, killed three hippopotami. The 
ear is one of the most vnlnerable spots, and this 
was my mark every time. The first shot was 
received vrith but little attention, bnt the stn^gles 
of the dying animal, which tamed over several times 
and finally sank to the bottom, seemed to ronse the 
herd, who began to plnnge abont and dive down into 
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deep water. Tlie blood of my victims discoloured 
the water all ronnd, and we could not see whether 
those which escaped were not awimming for as. 

"Presently the boat received a violent jar, and look- 
ing overboard, we perceived that we were in the midst of 
the herd. They did not, however, attack na, but were 
rather, I imagine, anxious to get away. We, too, polled 
out of the way as fost as we conld, as I was not aDiions 
to be capsized. Of the dead animals we recovered but 
one, which was found two days after on a little island 
on the river's month. I think it likely that the negroes 
secretly ate np the others as they vt^shed ashore, fear- 
ing to tell me lest I should claim the [mzes. 

" I afterwards determined to go on a night hnnt after 
hippopotami. We lay down under shelter of a bush 
and watched. As yet none of the animals had come 
out of the water. We could hear them snorting and 
plashing in the distance, the subdued snort-like roars 
breaking in upon the still night in a vciy odd wh;. 
The moon was nearly down, and the watch was gettii^ 
tedious, when I was startled by a sudden groan, and 
peering into the half-light, saw dimly a huge animal 
looking doubly monstrous in the uncertain light. It 
was quietly eating grass, which it seemed to nibble off 
quite close. 

" Igala and I both took aim ; he fired, and without 
waiting to see the result ran away as swiftly as a good 
pair of legs could carry him. I was not quite ready, 
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but fired the moment after him ; and before I could get 
ready to mn, in which I had not Igala's practice, I saw 
there was no need to do so ; the beast tottered for a 
moment, and then fell over dead." 

These results are very different firom the ineffective 
shots of Sparrman. 

Le Yaillant, met with success equal to that of M. da 
Ch&illn. An old Namaquois spoke to him one day of 
the troable he was in, 

"He was only a short distance from the river. 
Hippopotami swarmed there ; his companions and he 
had wished to take some &om time to time for their 
food; hot although they had dug pits and laid traps 
along the shore, they had only succeeded in taking 
three animals daring the two years they had dwelt 
in the canton. 

" The animals, he said, were too sharp for them ; 
and he did not doubt but that, with my gons, the effect 
of which he had beard, I might kill as many as I 
pleased, 

"My plan was to start in the afternoon of the 
same day, to pass the night near the river, and to 
begin the hunt on the following day at dawn, I took 
with me all my hunters. A detachment of the horde 
followed me, with some baggage oxen to carry the 
produce of onr sport ; and at day break we were all in 
active motion. 

" One half of the troop crossed the river by swim- 
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the other half remained on my Bide, 
vimmers reached the other shore they 
two bands, one of which went np the 
jhort distance from it, and the other 
The same was done on my side. The 
ins embraced three-foorthe of the rivet 
e remained in my place in the centre of 
At a given signal all had orders to leave 
ilowly and to come towards me, some 
>iid as they conld, others firing their gans 
in order to drive up any hippopotami 
e found in that space of the river to 
)f my gun. They encountered eight, and 
of hunters being reunited in one common 
ig farther was wanted but patience and 

t time we wounded seyeral of them. Two 
dead, and the people of the horde were 
ith joy. But some amongst them having 
order to bring to land the two dead 
the swimmers received &om a wounded 
a blow with his snout, and another had 
ed open by his tusk. This double acoi- 
e fearful of something worse happening, 
people, and, to the great regret of the 
terminated a hunt which all said ought 
nore successful, but which could not be 
hout very great peril." 



CHAPTER X. 

On£ traveller says that the eight of a rhinoceros ia 
Bufficieut to put a lion to £ight. Another, without con- 
tradicting the first, sajs that the rhinoceroB makes the 
lion fly like a cat ; and a third writes, — " He kills even 
the elephant, by tearing open bis belly with his tuak." 
A fonrtb says, — " Men are the only enemies whom 
he fears, and this fear ceases when he is wonnded or 
puTBued." 

Listen again to another one : — " He is at once a 
traitor and an aggressor whom nothing frightens, and 
a forions bmte whom all resistance only renders the 
more implacable." This animal inhabits both Asia 
Rnd Africa. 

There are always degrees of character, and thns it 
appears that the white rhinoceros is relatively gentle 
and confiding. This mildness, however, must not be 
exaggerated. A white rhinoceros, having been 
wounded by Mr. Osvrell, threw both horse and rider 
into the air vrith one blow of its tusk. 
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What might one expect after that from the polite- 
nesa of the black rhinoceros ? 

Dr. Livingstone writes : — " Mr. Oswell was once 
stalkiag two of these animals, and as they came 
slowly to him, he, knowiog that there is but little 
chance of hitting the small brain of this animal by a 
shot in the head, lay, expecting one of them to give 
his shoulder, till he was within a few yards. 

" The hunter then thought that by making a msb to 
his side he might succeed in escaping ; bat the rhino- 
ceros, too quick for that, turned npon him, and, thongh 
he discharged his gnn close to the animal's head, he 
was tossed in the air. My friend was insensible for 
some time, and on recovering found large wounds on 
the thigh and body. I saw that on the former part 
still open, and five inches long." 

Mr. Mofiat having brought down a black rhinoceros, 
the natives threw themselves on the beast, shoaiing 
with joy ; twelve lances at once penetrated the sides of 
the victim. The punctures reanimated him; he sprang 
up in an instant, and, tearing ap the earth wii^ his 
horn after his fashion, rushed upon his conquerors, 
who promptly showed him their heels. 

The rhinoceros is, after the elephant, the largest 
mammiferous animal known on the earth. The name 
is derived from two Greek words, which might be trans- 
lated kom on tJte note. It is well known, is fact, that 
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the &ontaI naeal region is sormoimted, in adalts, with 
one or two horns, according to the species. 

They live on Tegetables, and their dental system is 
perfectly suited to this kind of food. Their neck is so 
short, and so little flexible, that they are much less 
fond of grass than of browsing the leaves of branches 
within their reach, which their very mobile and tri- 
angular pointed upper lip easily seizes. According 
to Chardin, the Abyssinians tame the rhinoceros, and 
make him work like an oz. 

It rarely happens that more than fonr or five are 
met with at once, and it is pretty well to encounter 
one. They are hunted on account of their flesh, which 
is considered a great treat by the savages. 

In Kubia they hunt him on horseback, the men 
being entirely naked. 

They throw themselves on him, and irritate without 
being able to wound him. 

In spite of their dexterity and the agility of their 
horses, they do not always escape the blows of their 
formidable enemy. The infuriated animal pursues his 
assailants. Then one of them detaches himself from 
his cfonpanions, and pretends to wait for him. The 
rhinoceros turns Jiis rage on this one, and abandons 
the other hunters, who, moving off rapidly, seek a 
£&Tonrable place near some large tree, chosen before- 
hand. 
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When the horseman who bad remained behind, 
engaged with the animal, supposes that his comrades 
have attained their retreat, he starts off like a dart, 
reaches the foot of the tree indicated, leaps from bis 
horse, whicb gallops off, and climbs swiftly ap the 
branches. 

The rhinoceros, which has followed him, dashes 
furiously against the tree, as if he meant to npset 
it, and strikes his bom deeply into it. But whilst be 
is making unheard of efforts to disengi^e himself, the 
honters in ambush fall on him and kill him with their 
lances. As to the horse, he stands still when he finds 
that he is no longer pursued, and, attracted by the 
neighing of his companions, he is not slow in rejoining 
them. 

The rhinoceros, when attacked, takes voluntarily, 
as we have seen, a tree for a hunter, and dischai^ 
his rage on the former. LiTingstone attributes this 
blundering to the fact of the horn being so phiced 
as to obstruct the line of vision ; and he gives as a 
proof that the variety named Ktta-badbo, having the 
horn projecting downwards, and therefore not inter- 
fering with the sight, was able to be much more 
waty than its neighbours. Be this as it may, the 
eye at all events is very small, and sunk in the 
head. On the other hand, the senses of hearing 
and smell are very subtle ; at the least noise the 
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ftuimal takes alarm, pricks ita ears, rises ap, and 
listens, tliat is, if he is not asleep, for Ma sleep 
is very hesTj, 

Tliis has been contradicted, but Spamnan relates 
SB follows: — "Two of onr Hottentot marksmen per- 
ceived tbrough the bashes, at a distance of three or 
four ycirds, a rhinoceros, lying on his right side, 
and Ble«ping so profoundly, that he did not wake up 
even at the loud noise which they made by chance 
in striking the guns one against the other. Their 
first movement was to take aim at him ; but as 
he did not awake, and as they could only see the 
tack part of his body, after a short consultation 
they made a circuit, and placing themselves in a 
position to point their guns towards the animal's 
head, they discharged their two barrels at once 
into his brisket. 

" As the animal struggled somewhat feebly, they had 
little fear that he would as yet wake up and pursue 
them; then, as much for their amusement as pre- 
caution, they recharged their guns and fired several 
balls into him." 

Le Yaillant says that two rhinoceroses had stopped 
side b; side in a plain at a little distance &om his 
camp ; he started at once, accompanied by his men. 

" One of the two being much larger than the 
other, I took them to be male and female, 
L 2 
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"They were holding their noses to the wind, and 
consequently presented their croups to ns. 

" It is a habit of these quadrupeds, when thus 
stopping, to place themselves to windward, in ord^ 
to he warned by scent of any enemies they bam to 
fear. Occasionally, they tarn the head to east a 
glance behind, to watch for their safety, bnt it is 
simply a glance, and the &S&ii of an instant. 

"We were discussing the disposition to be made 
for the attack, when Jonker, one of my Hottentots, 
begged me to allow him to attack the beasts alone. 
I permitted him to do ao» He stripped naked and 
departed, carrying his gnn with him, and crawling 
OB his belly like a serpent. 

"Daring this time I placed my hanters in the 
posts they were to occupy, whilst I remained where 
I was with two Hottentots — the one held my horse 
and the other the dogs. We were all three con- 
cealed behind a bash. I had in my] hand aa opera- 
glass, with which I had often watched the jeu dei 
mackinea, and the effect of theatrical decorations: 
hat the objects were changed now! At this momrat 
it exhibited to me two &ightfal monsters, tomiBg 
their hideous heads now on this side, now on that. 
Soon their movements of obserretion and of feu 
became more £reqaent, and I feared lest they might 
have heard the motions of my dogs, which, having 
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perceived them, were stmggUng to escape &oni their 
keeper, and to rush towarda them. 

" Jonker, on bis part, continned to advance, thoQgh 
slowly, keeping his eyes fixed on the two ammalB, 
and becoming Bnddenlj motionless the instant they 
tnmed theit heads in his direction. His crawling, 
with all ita interraptions, lasted for an honr. At 
length 1 saw him direct his movements towards a 
great toft of milk-wort, which was within about 
200 yards of the rhinoceroses. 

"Arrived there, and sure of being well concealed, 
he arose, and after tnmiBg his eyes on all sides, to 
see that his comrades were at their posts, he pre- 
pared to fire. 

"Dnriog the whole time of his crawling I had 
followed him with my eyes, and in proportion as 
he advanced, I felt my heart palpitate involnntarily. 
But the palpitation redoubled when I saw him so 
close to the animals, and on the point of firing at 
one of them. What would I not have given at that 
moment to have been in Jonker's place, or at least 
beside him ! I waited with the most vivid impatience 
for the shot to be fired, and I could not conceive 
what prevented his firing; bat the Hottentot who 
was by my side, and who with his naked eye could 
dietinguish him as perfectly as I with my lorgnette, 
said that if Jonker did not fire, it was because he was 
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waiting for one of the rhinoceroses to tarn, that he 
might aim at his bead. 

" At last, the largest of the two baviog tamed 
hiB head in oar direction, he fired. 

"Wounded with the shot, he ottered a frightful 
cry, and, followed hy the female, ran with fury 
towardB the place whence the noise had come. A 
cold perspiration came over me, for I expected to 
see the two monsters break through the bnsb, cmak 
under their feet the onhappj Jonker, and tear him 
in pieces; but he had thrown himself flat on the 
groond, and the rme succeeded perfectly. They 
passed near him without seeing him, and came 
straight towards me. 

"Then my agony was tamed into joy, and I 
prepared to receive them. But the dogs, already 
excited by the gun-shot which they bad heard, 
became bo maddened at theit approach, that being nn- 
able to hold them, I nnloosed them and let them 
on them. 

At this s^t they took a torn, and made off in 
the direction of one of the ambuscades, where they 
underwent another firing; then in a third direction, 
where again they were met with another shot. My 
dogs harassed them beyond measure, which still in* 
creased their rage. They kicked at tbem furiously,— 
they tore up the plain with their horns, and ploughed 
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op farrows seren or eight inches deep, throwing around 
them B shower of stones and pebbles. 

"During this time we were all approaching, in 
order to make as close a circle ronnd them as pos- 
sible, and to bring all our forces against them. 
This mnltitnde of enemies with which they saw 
themselves Barrounded, threw fbem into ine^res- 
nble fiuy. Suddenly the male stopped, and ceasing 
to fly before the dogs, tnmed upon them to attack 
and rip them np. But whilst he was porBoing them 
the female got away. 

" I was not sorry for this flight, which was indeed 
much in our favour, for it is certain, that in spite 
of onr nomber and oar arms, two snch formidable 
enemies would have very much embarrassed us. I 
must even acknowledge that without my dogs wo 
Bhonld not have been able to encounter the risks 
and perils of the one remaining. The traces of 
blood which he left on his path told us that he 
had received more than one wonnd, which only 
served to increase his rage. 

" Nevertheless, after some time occupied in making 
his furious attack, he beat retreat, and seemed to 
wish to gain some bushes, apparently to support him- 
self, and that he might be harassed in &ont only. I 
divined his ruse, and with the design of preventing 
it, I ran towards the bnshea, making signs to the 
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tera nearest to me to go there also. - He 
more than thirty jtaAs from na when we 
he post, then all three facing him at the 
le, we fired, and he fell, without being aHe 
gain." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MiNY Indiana imagine that a bnman BOiil dvells in 
the elephant's body. In Siam and in Pegu white ele- 
phants are regarded as the living manea of Indian 
emperors. These animals, exempt irom all service, live 
in palaces, are served by nnmerous domestics, eat the 
choicest food out of golden vessels, and are clothed 
mth magnificent omamente. They must not bend their 
knees, except before the emperor, who retnms their 
salnte. Kotwithstanding so mncb adolation, they re- 
main gentle and obedient. If the Indians would take 
the trouble to reflect, this laet circamstance wonid 
demonstrate to them that elephants are not animated 
by human inspiration. They are but beasts, in fact, 
but they are the wisest of all be^is. Kone surpass 
them dther in intelligence, address, strength, or doci* 
lity; none leave in the hands of the hunt«r a spoil 
more choice or precious ; and hence the motives for 
which man declares vrar on them. 

In India the hunting of the elephant has for its end 
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sometimeB to make prisoners, and sometimea to obtain 
Tory. In Soath Africa the latter is alwaTS the object 

riew ; and for the reason that in India the elephant 

employed in -wax, in honting, and in a rariety of 
works, whilst in A&ica he ie not so employed at the 
present day ; besides, the species in this latter region is 
mnch smaller and weaker than in the other. 

There are two species, the Indian and African. The 
Indian elephant has a concave forehead, email tnsks 
and ears, teeth formed in serrated laminffi, the number 
of which rise to twenty-six ; five nails to the fore-feet, 
and four to the hind-feet. It is found all over the con- 
tinent, from the Indus to the Eastern sea, and in the 
great islands of Soutbem Asia. 

The African elephant has a rather convex forehead, 
large tnsks, which attain eight feet io length; ears 
so vast that they cover a large part of the ehonlder. 
The teeth are formed of ten laminse only ; font daws 
to the fore-feet, and three to the hind-feet. It is fonnd 
from Senegal and the Niger to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The two species live in large herds in solitary forests. 
One male conducts the herd. When danger menaces 
them he takes the lead, the females and the young fol- 
low. They never attack man or any animal ; hat when 
provoked, they defend themselves with intrepidity, and 
their weight, their speed, and their tusks, make them 
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the most redoubtable adversariea that a hunter could 
eDCOunter. 



These is, however, an exception to what has just been 
said as to the inofTeusiYe character of the elephant. 
As the male who conducts a herd never allows a rira] 
to approach it, there exists s certain nnmber of solitary 
old boys, who are sometimes most wicked brutes. At 
certain seasons they become quite forions, and during 
a week or two they kill whatever they encoanter. 

Captain Danlop gives some instances. He tells as 
specially of a solitary elephant in the Doon, known by 
the name of Gunesh, which belonged to the GoYemment 
Commissariat. Having killed his keeper, he fled to the 
jungles, carrying, festened to his leg, a fragment of the 
chain which had served to attach him. It was there- 
fore easy to recognize him, and he ia said to have killed 
flifteen persons in fifteen years. 

A pedestrian courier of the English postal service, 
whilst on his jonmey from Bagdad, with his bag of 
despatches on his back, was parsned by a "solitary," 
caught, and crushed beneath his feet. 

Whilst the canal of Beejapore was being made, about 
three miles &om Dehra, an elephant, which had hidden 
behind a bash, rushed on some native workmen. He 
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apset one, and holding the wretch's limbs nnder his 
he&Ty foot, he tore away the npper part of his body, 
by means of Ms trank coiled under the annpits, and 
continaed his ronte, brandishing this bloody trophy. 

Two woodmen employed in felling trees in the jan- 
gles of Chsndnee-Doon becoming ill, instead of follow- 
ing their fellow-workmen, remained in the hnt, in the 
company f^ a Brahmin, who was employed in looking 
after the domestic Birangements of the company. One 
of these woodmen, wanting some wata, went ont to a 
neighbooring spring : he did not return. The second 
went afterwards, but never came back. In the eTening 
their bodies were found at a few yards from the spring. 
From the footprints on the soil it was easy to dime 
how they had perished. Both had been the victims of 
a " solitary," Their bodies did not exhibit any apparent 
wounds, only a little dust conld be seen on th«r 
breasts ; but when this place was touched by the band, 
it was foQud that the bones were completely crushed — 
a gentle pressure of the beast's foot had extinguished 
the life of these poor fellows. 



Elephutts are very numerona in certain parts of 
Africa and Asia. 
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The hiiDter whom we have just named was encamped 
on the shores of the Sooswa. There were a namber of 
elephants in the camp ; and towards midnight they 
showed signs of disquietude, and at first Qtt«red 
short shrill notes ; then they made the jimgle resonud 
with their roars, which were almost immediately re- 
sponded to, first from one point, then from another, 
till the night appeared to be peopled with their voices. 

Every one was afoot immediately. " As we were 
endeavonring to look into the darkness, we suddenly 
recognized the presence of a great pioneer tusk-bearer, 
close to our elephants ; then large moving masses in 
the neighbourhood, which appeared to rise and fell. 
Sometimes a large opaque body, which we had mistaken 
for a tree or a bush, and, as such, neglected, would 
snddenly disappear into space in solemn silence, whilst 
obscure outlines of arched backs and trunks passed' 
before our eyes, like the phantoms of a dream, which 
are lost in the night. Suddenly the leader of the 
herd seemed to take alarm, and we heard a long 
splashing, during which the elephants were crossing 
the waves of the Sooswa, from our side. 

" There was a gap in the bank of the river near to 
US, and, as the leaders of the elephants chose this 
route, we soon saw the whole sombre column glide to 
the coast from ns in a bluish light, as regularly as the 
images in the slides of a magic-lantern, 
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" There were, as sear as I could maiif^e to ascertain, 
sbotit seventy of them in the herd ; and Z remaiked 
here and there the pale light of the ivory." 

Such are the pictures which enfold themselves in 
Asia to the sight of the traveller. In Ceylon thej 
frequently take a handred elephants or more in one 
battue. So macb for India. In Africa a like spectacle 
is seen. Speke, in the Onnyoro, met a herd of a 
handred female elephants ; and Livingstone eays thai 
there are a prodigious number on the spot where the 
Zonga empties into the Lake Kgami. 

Delegorgae estimated that he was once in the midst 
of a herd of six handred. A hnnter has even pre- 
tended to have seen three thousand at once. 



rv. 

In India the methods of taking elephants are ver; 
varied (we will describe farther on how they kill them); 
to describe them all would be tedious. It is well 
known what pomp the Eastern princes were used to 
display in these expeditions. 

One day, as the Gonnt de Forbin, then drand Ad- 
miral and General of the armies of the King of Siam, 
was assisting at a hunt of this kind, the king asked 
him what he thought of the magnificent display around 
him. "Sire," replied Forbin, "seeing your majesty 
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sorronnded b; all this cortege, I imagine that I see 
the king, my master, at the head of his troops, giving 
orders and disposing all things for a great batitle. 

"This reply," he adds, "gave him great pleasote, 
as I had foreseen it wonid; for I knew that he loved 
nothing in the world better than to. be compared to 
IioaiB !e Grand; and, if the tmth mnst be written, 
this comparison, which went no farther than the ex- 
terior grandenr and magnificence of the two princes, 
was not absolutely withont justice, there being few 
spectacles in the world more saperb than the public 
processions, of the £ing of Siam." 

The following are the modem methods of hunting. 
In some places they are pursued with tame elephants, 
trained for the purpose, and very swift. 

When these have come np with one, the hunter 
throws, with mnch dexterity, a noose of very stout 
cord, in such a way that the wild animal finds himself 
caught by the foot. He fitUs, and they strap him down 
before he has time or opportonity for rising. They 
then &sten him between two strong tame elephants, 
who beat him with their trunks if he is at all re- 
fractory, and compel him to walk with them to the 
stables. 

In Ceylon an elephant hunt is a very important 
affair. The government assembles a great number of 
Europeans and Cingalese, who meet in the forest where 
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these animals ate to be fonnd. All these hunters fonn 
s Tast circle, which they gradnally narrow, advancing 
and shoatiDg. 

The frightened elephants have hot one side to fly, 
and there is fonnd the " redan," into which they are 
forced to enter. This redan is nothing less than a 
great circle of stakes, terminating in a sort of narrow 
neck ; once entered into which the elephants can no 
longer retnm. In order to force them to enter, sbonts 
are increased, and burning torches are thrown before 
their eyes; then their fears are redonbled, and tbe; 
rush into the trap, which encloses them. The first 
care after the captnre is to tame them. 

This is managed by placing one or two tame ele- 
phants near the opening, by which the wild ones are 
made to pass oat, tied togetlier, as we have said 
already. Hanger on the one hand, and blows from the 
trnnks of their docile companions on the other, soon 
inspire them with resignation. 

They are also taken by pitfalls. A path is chosen 
which is ased many times in the year by the elephants, 
and which probably serves as a rente in going fFom 
the jungles to some spring in the mountains. 

Across these paths several pits are dug of aboat 
twenty feet wide and fifteen to twenty feet deep, and 
which are then covered over with branches and turf. 

However admirably these pits may be concealed, 
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it does not often happen that the elephants fall 
therein. Not only do they try with their feet with 
the greatest cu% any groand that looks BUspiciouB, 
but they make constant use of their trunks to prove 
the solidity of the soil, or to clear out of the way 
everything which appears to hide a trap. 

It is not an easy matter to draw an elephant ont 
of one of these pits, and it can only be done by the 
aid of a tame elephant; otherwise it would be 
necesBaiy to sabdne the animal by htrnger before 
thinking of getting him out. 

Any one getting within reach of the trunk of an 
elephant just taken, wotild do so at the risk of his 
life ; hut, singularly enough, a driver mounted on a 
tame elephant's neck can approach the novice with 
impunity, and tighten or slacken the noose round 
his neck or feet. 

The cords placed round the legs sometimes cut 
them to the bone, and leave marks which endure 
for the animal's lifetime. No nourishment is given 
to him for several days. This deprivation of food 
soon brings down his courage, and then it is that 
his appointed driver insures the friendly recognition 
of the elephant by bringing him food and unbinding 
his limbs. 
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Okce appeased, they become veiy submissive, and 
are used as beasts of bnrdeu; they axe capari- 
soned for bunting and for war ; tbey are made b> 
carry beavy loads, and are obedient to the voice and 
gesture. 

"The Siamese," says Forbin, "obttun conaidet- 
able services &om these animala. They nse them 
almost as domestics, and especially for taking care 
of the children : they take them op with their tranks 
and put them to bed and rock them to sleep; and 
when mamma wants them, she has only to order the 
elephant to go and bring them to her," 

Nnmerons instances which testify to their intelli- 
gence and docility are well known. 

Can one believe this, which a Siamese king reported 
<^ one on which he was mounted ? — " This elephant 
had not long since a groom who hsU fomished hin 
by depriving him a portion of the food allotted to Mm. 
The animal had no other means of complaining bst 
by bis cries, and made snch a horrible noise that he 
could be heard all throngh the palace. Not being 
able to divine the canse of his crying so londly, hat 
suspecting the real fact, I gave him another giDom, 
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who, being more faithful, and hairing given him, 
without vrong, bis full measure of rice, the elephant 
dinded it into two parts with hie trunk, and when 
he had eaten one half, he set up his cry again, 
indicating thereby to all who ran to see what was 
the matter, the infidelity of the first groom, who 
acknowledged his crime, for which I caosed him to 
be severely chastised." 

Count de Warren relates the following, which took 
place in India during the Coorg war, at s time 
vhen the writer's brigade was engaged in the bed 
of a dry mountain torrent : — 

" This circumstance enabled ns to appreciate the 
intelligence of the elephants, and their usefuluess in 
the mountains. Having reached a point where the 
bed of the torrent fell in cascades, it became a 
question as to the mode of raising the guns np the 
almost vertical declivity of a granite rook, the surface 
of which the waters had worn and polished. The 
oxen which drew the cannon gave np the attempt 
after one or two efforts, and lay down, as they 
always do in desperate cases. 

" It was then determined to send for some 
dephanta of the convoy. Two of the most docile 
were stripped of their loads and led by their goides 
to the place where the cannons were left. It was 
indicated to them by voice and gesture what was 
u 2 
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expected from their couit^e ; and the confidence llins 
shown in them was not misplaced. One of the 
colossal beasts, placing himself behind a gnn, applied 
the extremity of his tnink to it, and pushing it 
before him, whilet the cannoneers gnided it, Bent it 
np the rocky chaam. A little farther on, the gnn 
having rolled into a ravine, and being npset, the two 
elephants lifted it np with their tnmks, one on this 
side, and one on that, and replaced it on its 
carriage." 

A still more remarkable fact occnrred daring the 
terrible insarrection in India. 

" One day, during the march on Lncknow, in the 
month of March, 1858, by the order of General 
Outram, three howitzers were taken &om the bac^ 
of the elephants which carried them on the march, 
and were placed in a battery on a little eminence, for 
the purpose of annoying the enemy's flank. One 
of them bears a celebrated name in India, horn hie 
mother, of which he is worthy, as we shall see, viz., 
Kudabar-Moll. 

" As soon as the pieces were in position, the 
animal placed himself, according to orders, at a few 
steps behind, and looked on. Soon the greater part 
of the artillerymen fell, decimated by the masketiy 
of the enemy; seeing this, Kudabar-Moll II. inter- 
posed, and taking the cartridges from the waggon 
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vith Ms trunk, he paBBed them one, by one, to the 
few Bnrrivora. The moment came when there re- 
mained only three Englishmen. These brave fellows 
ancceeded, nevertheleBB, in reloading the howitzers, 
but before they could fire them they all fell, mortally 
wounded , 

" ' Here, my brave Endabar ! ' cried he who held the 
match. The elephant approached, seized the match, 
fired the first gnn, and was ready to continae the 
mancenvre, when two companies of infantry came np 
and dislodged the enemy." 

Bnt there is nothing perfect in this world — elephant 
no more than man ; here is one proof among others : 
— " A male elephant, belonging to the commiBsariat, 
was drinking at a stream, which passes through the 
city of Dehra. An old woman approached to fill 
her pitcher with water, when the animal, seized 
with an ine^licable desire for mischief, passed his 
trunk round the woman, threw her down, and placing 
her nnder one of hia feet, quietly crushed her, and 
then began to flap his eara and to drink, as if thia 
little bufibonery had 1»een but an innocent wander- 
ing of the imagination." 

It sometimes happens that domestic elephants 
escape, and as we have seen some of these become 
deserters. Others are not slow in becoming disgusted 
with their liberty, and come back to service of their 
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own sccoid. A large female, named Bam-Enllee, 
celebrated at Hnrdwar far her clevemeaB in calming 
* and trainiDg the elephants taken in the traps, fled 
into the jangles on two or three occasions, and eadi 
time came back of her own accord. 



We have described the method of taking elephants in 
India, let ns now show hj one or two examples how 
they kill them. 

In the wild gorges of SewaJifc two natives, a Brin- 
jara and a Ghoorka, accompanied the hunter, who 
relates as follows : — " We had jnst thrown onrselTes 
on, the groond, exhanBted by the heat and want of 
water, whidi is vary scarce dnring summer on the 
northern aide of the moontaiu chain of the Sewalik, 
when the silence which smroonded as was saddenly 
intermpted by the cracking of a broken branch. We 
advanced gently and silently in the direotion indi- 
cated by the noise, and camfr npon a herd of «x 
large and several yonng elephants feeding. Tbey 
had no wind of ns, althou^ I had taken no pre- 
caation in this respect ; and, flapping their large ears, 
they continued to browse the bushes of the bambops 
and other trees around them. After having placed the 
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Brinjaia at a aafe distance, and ordered the little 
Ohoorka to keep himself at ahont twenty or thirty yards 
behind me with my reserve doable-barrelled guns, 
I began to creep towards the herd with my single 
carabine. Suddenly a change in the wind caused a 
number of trunks to be raised into the air. The 
tmnk has a little appendage in the shape of a finger, 
and in a second each of them was turned towards 
the bush behind which I was stooping down, as if 
to indicate the place whence danger might be ex- 
pected. The herd then began to move off slowly, 
their freqaent enconnters with woodmen in the 
jangles having rendered them less easy to frighten 
than they would otherwise have been. We did 
not see any ivory-bearer amongst them ; and if 
the male was .not near at hand, the head of the 
troop would be some great mnckna, or tnskless 
male. 

"An enormous female was making her repast 
amongst the brandies of a bush of bamboos, at a 
short distance in front of me. I crept along under 
the cover, and arrived within four yards of her be- 
fore she saw me. I aimed at her temples and fired. 
I had resolved to hasten to the bottom of the escarp- 
ment as quickly as I conld, to see the effects of my 
shot, and as soon as I had fired I ran straight to 
the place where my Crhoorka was waiting. A fearftd 
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trees followed the sound of my gau, and 
he Brinjara flying through the wood in a 
t. 

IB not parened, I retnmed to the place 
li fired, and I saw the elephant lying 

I had pierced the skiUl, but it had bnt 
brain, althoagh it weighed four ounces, 
with steel, and I had charged with six 
powder — eqnal to abont four ordinary 

Bzample. We are this time in the 
olekote, on the track of a whole herd, 
of the matter consists in this — that the 
mounted on a female elephant provided 
le. He had determined to descend as 
should be in sight of the game, bat he 
' in discovering that the old paterfamilias, 
irmed with respectable ivories, took the 
ha rest as soon as the hunter descended 
it; whereas, on the contrary, he seemed 
ite fearlessly the elephant carrying bis 

mined then, in spite of the man; 
f the driTcr, who doubted that toy 
Id stop short an elephant in full charge, 
ht to the old male and to fire at biffl 
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from the back of my elephant. I had an American 
rifle, the power of which I waa very desirons of 
proving, and with this gnu I fired at the animal's 
temples, at a distance of forty paces. At that distance 
I conld easily hit the bottom of a wine-glass, and 
I was therefore perfectly certain that I had stmck 
the place I aimed at ; hnt its calibre was not 
BofBcient, and the patriarch scampered off, followed 
by four balls from my battery, which I foolishly flred 
'off, in the vainhope of stopping him. 

" We then recommenced following the track, 
assisted here and there by drops of blood. After a 
porsnit of fire miles we discovered that we had 
changed ^e route, haviBg lost the wounded elephant 
and taken that of an elephant which had wandered 
from the path taken by the troop. We were, in fiiet, 
following the fresh footprints of a solitary male, 
whose meditations we troubled at about ten miles 
frt)m the place where onr first shot had been fired. 
We were now in the forest of Horawalla, where one 
is always sn're to find elephants at the time when 
the rice is ripening. 

" This time I nsed my heavy carabine, firing from 
the back of my elephant at about fifteen paces. My 
aim was not perfectly certain ; the old male stumbled 
and fell on his knees, bnt as he roared furiously, it 
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the braio had not been penetrated. I 
Bd down, and firing another ball 
le face of the Bolitaiy animal at three 
I killed him instantly; and climbing 
aoas carcase, I sat in triumph on m; 
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CHAPTER Sn. 

lis (continued). 

vn. 

Is Africa they hunt the elephant not foi 
of secnring a powerfnl serrant, but to 
tasks. It is, therefore, by hia death tb 
expeditions terminate. There are a gre 
ways of ensuring this result. 

Let US pass into Nnhia for awhile. 

Before all things, it is necessary 
should know the daily habits of that 
wish to make their prey, as well as ih 
quented by it. This condition being 1 
establish themselves in the thick fohage 
trees which the elephants browse and be 
they await his approach; when the 
animal, finds himself nndemeath thei 
faronrable instant, they plunge their lai 
eyes and jaws. .This proceeding might 
simple : it is very dangerous ; for if t 
only wounded, the tree must be a ver 
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that he will not tear np by the root. Woe, then, to 
the imprndent one, who, calculating distance badl;, 
shall have placed himBclf on a branch low eno^h 
for the animal to reach him. He will die beneath 
the weight of his intended prey.- 

Those of the Sennaar are taken in a manner which 
will interest the reader. 

Two men, absolntely naked, monnt a horse ; the; 
are naked becanse it is necessary that not the least 
rag shonld be canght by the branches of trees oi 
hnshee when they fiy before their enemy. 

One of the riders holds a short stick in hia right 
hand, and with Ha left he holds the bridle carefully. 
His comrade behind him is armed with a large sabre, 
the hilt of which he holds in his left hand. Fourteen 
inches of the blade are covered with twine, so that 
he can take this part of the blade in his right baud 
without risk of wonnding himself; and, althongh the 
blade may be sharp as a razor, he carries it withoat a 
sheath. 

As soon as they have discovered the animal brows- 
ing, the man who gnides the horse rushes atraight at 
him, shouting, " I am such s one ; this is my horse, 
named eo-snd-so. I have killed your father in such 
a place, and your grandfather in snch another place; 
now I am going to kill you; yon are but an aas 
in comparison with your father." The rider really 
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believeB that the elephant compreheudB these words, 
because, irritated by the noise, he endeavotiTS to strike 
with his tmuk, aud instead of saving himself, as he 
might do, by flight, pursues die horse, which tnms 
ronnd aud round him unceasingly. At length the 
rider, galloping close up to the animal, in passing, lets 
his companion slip down, who, profiting by the moment 
when the elephant is occupied with the horse, adroitly 
gives him a sabre cut over the top of the heel, and 
cuts the tendon which in man is called the "tendon 
Achilles." 

This is the moment of difficulty, for the rider must 
at once get behind to take up his companion, who 
springs up on the horse's crupper. They then follow 
the other elephants with the utmost speed, if they 
have separated more than one of the herd, and 
sometimes they kill as many as three of the same 
band. If the sabre is well sharpened, and the man 
strikes with a sure hand, the tendon is entirely 
separated ; if it is not, the weight of the animal 
soon completes the work. The elephant, no longer 
able to advance, falls beneath the javelin, and espires 
from loss of blood. 

However clever the hunters may be, the elephant 
sometimes seizes them with his trunk, and with a 
single blow felling horse and rider to the ground, 
he tears them limb from limb, one after the other. 
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Many perish in Uiis nuumer. Besides tluB, dnring 
the hnntiiig Beason the earth is bo dry &om the sim, 
that there are nomeroas cracks, and it is then rery 
dangerooa for riding on fiorseback. 

NeTerthelesa, mention has been made of a man 
who, regardless of the perils of this sport, had anlTed 
at sach perfection, that he acted without the aid of 
any one else. Let him speak for himself. 

" I rub my body with elephant grease, and conceal 
myself in the neighbourhood of the places which 
they frequent. I watch them attentirely, and when 
I see one separated firom his companions, I approach 
him caationsly. The odour which I give oat pre- 
vents the animal from paying any attention to me. 
I am armed with a sharp-edged sword, and with a 
vigorons arm I strike the animal on the hind-leg, 
and as quick as a gazelle I disappear. The blood 
flowB from his wound, and the furions animal atteis 
terrible cries, which make his af&ighted companiona 
fly. Irritated by the pain, he strikes the earth with 
his wounded foot, completes the cut, and falls, ovet- 
powered by his own mass, incapable of rising. The 
elephant is alone, the others having taken their depar- 
ture ; I can then approach him without fear, knowing 
that he will not be succoured ; and, provided that I 
avoid placing myself within reach of bis trunk, it is 
an eaey matter to finish him." 
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Tin. 

Let hb bow go to the south, oat vaj enliveiied b; one 
of the banting adventares of the nnfortanate Captain 
Speke. 

This happened in the Oungoro. 

'* Some elephants were signalled iQ the neighboar- 
hood. My comrade and I — our gnns ready — dis- 
covered a troop of a hundred females, on a plain 
covered with tall grass, here and there sprinkled 
with hillocks, clothed with dwarf shrabs. We fired 
at a dozen at least withoat killing one of these 
enormous beasts, and only one seemed inclined to 
charge. Profiting by the thickness of the grass, I 
crept within reach of the herd, and sent a shot at one 
of the lai^est, which had separated from the rest while 
browsing. The others, taking alarm, formed a group, 
and BnufiQng the air with their trunks simultaneonsly 
raised, finished by satisfying themselves from the smell 
of the powder that their enemy was in front of them. 
Then, waving their trunks, they came nearer to the 
place where I lay screened by a bend in the ground. 

" When they scented me, their march was at once 
suspended, and erecting, their heads, they surveyed 
me askannt from head to foot. The situation was 
menacing. I could not manage so aa to strike one 
in such a way as that it should fall under the blow, 
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and if I deferred for an ioBtant, both I and m; 
companion wonld be thrown down and trampled nnder 
foot. I hastened to aim at the temple, and the blow 
not proving mortal, the whole band took Sight, and 
harried off to the open country more qnickly than 
the; came. As, therefore, I conid not separate one 
of the wonnded elephants, I gave in, for it seemed 
to me cmel to hit others in pore sport. On reflection, 
I thought that I ought to have naed more powder ; 
the small size of these animals, compared with the 
Indian elephants, had deceived me, and I had loaded 
my gon as if for rhinoceros shooting." 



IX. 

The same kind of traps is nsed in Sonth Africa as 
in Asia. They cover them very cleverly with branches ; 
bnt old elephants, at the head of a band, have been 
known to remove the covering from the pits; and 
Livingstone says that he has seen them drawing 
young ones from the pit, into which they had fallen. 

Travellers also sometimes fall into them; Le Yail- 
lant, for example, who, by means of repeatedly firing 
bis gim, at last attracted the attention of his people, 
who delivered him. 

M. du Ghailla met with the same adventure amongst 
the Apingis. The pit was ten feet deep, and it was 
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" For once I thought I was lost — alone, abandoned, 
dnring the night in this accursed hole. I expected, 
moreover, to see acme great serpent fail on nay head. 
I shouted with all my might, and I had the good for- 
tune to be heard. My people came, and I got oat by 
means of ropes, which they got in the wood and threw 
down to me." 

An elephant, pnrsned by Livingstone's people, fell 
into one of these pits, and there received the javelins 
of seventy men who parsned him ; he nevertheless 
managed to scramble out of the trap, looking like an im- 
mense porcupine. The hunters having no more javehns, 
ran to Livingstone, begging him to finish the animal ; 
he fired two two-ounce halls without kiUing him. 

There is another method peculiar to this conntry de- 
scribed by M. du Chaillu, " The natives discover a 
walk or path through which it is likely that a herd 
or single animal will soon pass. Then they take a 
piece of very heavy wood, which the Bakalai call ha/nou, 
and trice it up into a high tree, where it hangs, with a 
sharp point armed with iron pointing downwards. It 
is suspended by a rope, which is so arranged that the 
instant the elephant touches it — which he cannot help 
doing, if he passes under the haiKm. — it is loosed, and 
Calls with tremendous force on to his back, the iron 
point woanding him, and the heavy weight generally 
breaking his spine." 
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The mode adopted by the Batoogas, and the B&n- 
yai on the Zambesi, is somewhat like the foregoing. 
" They erect stages," says Livingstone, " on high treeii 
oTerhan^g the path hy which the elephants come, and 
then nee a large spear, with a handle nearly as thick oA 
a man's wrist, and four or five feet long. When the 
animal comes beneath, they throw the spear, and if it 
enters between the ribs above, as the blade is at least 
twenty inches long by two broad, the motion of the 
handle, as it is aided by knocking against the trees, 
makes frightful gashes within, and soon causes death. 
They kill them also by means of a spear inserted in a 
beam of wood, which, being suspended on the branch 
of a tree by a cord attached to a latch fastened in the 
path, and intended to be strnck by the animal's foot, 
leads to the fall of the beam, and, the spear being 
poisoned, causes death in a few hours." 



X. 

The attack with the javelin, in the open country, 
seems to be more worthy of the true hunter. Living- 
Btone thus describes it : — " I had retired from the noise 
to take an observation among some rocks of laminated 
^rt, when I beheld an elephant and her calf at the end 
of a valley, about two miles distant. The calf was 
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rolling in the mod, and the dam was standing fanning 
hersdf with her great eaiB. As I looked at them 
throngh mj glasB, I saw a long string of m; own men 
appearing on the other aide of them. I then went 
higher np tiie side of the ralley, in order to have a 
distinct view of their mode of hunting. The goodly 
he&st, totally nnoonseions of the approach of an enemy, 
stood for some time suckling her yonng one, which 
seemed ahont two years old; they then went into a 
pit containing mud, and smearM tbemselres all over 
with it ; the httle one frisking ahoat his dam, flapping 
his ears, and tossing bis trunk incessantly in elephan- 
tine fashion. She kept flapping her ears and wagging - 
her tail, as if in the height of enjoyment. Then hegan 
the piping of her enemies, which was performed by 
blowing into a tabe, or the hands closed together, 
as boys do into a key. They call ont, to attract the 
animal's attention, — 

' chief! chief! we iutn come to kill jon ; 
chief ! chief t BUrarotbers will die beaide yoa; 
The goda have said it," &o. &o. 

Both animals expanded their ears and listened; 
then left their bath. As the crowd rushed towards 
them, the little one ran forward, towards the end of 
the T&lley, bnt seeing the men, returned to his dam. 
She placed herself on the dangerous side of her calf, 
and passed her proboscis over it again and again, as if 
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to asBare it of safety. Slie frequently looked back to the 
men, who kept up an incessant shonting, singing, and 
piping ; then looked at her yonng one, and ran after it, 
sometimes sideways, as if her feelings were divided 
between anxiety to protect her offspring and desire to 
reTenge the temerity of her persecatom. The men 
kept abont a hundred yards in her rear, and some that 
distance from her flanks, and continued thns until she 
was obliged to cross a rivalet. The time spent in 
descending and getting up the opposite bank, allowed 
of their coming up to the edge and discharging theii 
spears at abont twenty yards' distance. After the first 
discharge she appeared with her sides red with blood, 
and beginning to flee for her own life, seemed to think 
no more of her young. 

" I had previously sent off Sekweba, with orders to 
spare the calf. He ran very fast, bnt neither yotmg 
nor old ever enter into a gallop. Their quickest pace 
is only a sharp walk. Before Sekweba could reach 
them, the calf had taken lefoge in the water and was 
killed. The pace of the dam gradually became slower. 
She turned with a shriek of rage, and made a furious 
charge back among the men. They vanished at right 
angles to her course, or sideways ; and as she ran 
straight on, she went through the whole party, but 
eame near no one, except a man who wore a piece of 
doth on his shoulders. Bright clothing is always 
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dangerous in these easeB. She charged three or four 
times, and, except ia the first instance, never went 
farther than 100 yards. She often stood, after she 
had crossed a rivnlet, and faced the men, thongh 
Bhe received firesh spears. It was by this process of 
Epearing and loss of blood that she was killed, for at 
last, making a short charge, she staggered round, and 
sank down dead in a kneeling postnre." 

A traveller thns describes a regular battle, in which 
500 men were engaged : — 

" The forests here are full of rough strong climbing 
plants, which you will see running up to the tops of 
the tallest trees. These vines they tear down, and 
with them ingeniously, but with much labour, construct 
a kind of huge fence or obstruction, not suf&cient to 
hold the elephant, but quite strong enough to check 
him in his flight, and entangle him in the meshes, till 
the hunters can have time to kill him. Once caught, 
they quietly surround the huge beast, and put an end 
to Mb struggles by incessant discharges of their spears 
or guns. 

"Presently a kind of hunting-horn was sounded, 
and the charge began. Parties were stationed at 
different parts of the barrier, or tangle as we will call 
' it, which had an astonishing extent, and must have 
coat much toil to make. Others stole through the 
woods in silence and looked for theit prey, 
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" When they fiod an elephant, they approach very 
careftilly. The otgect is to scare him, and make bim 
nm towards some part of the harrier, generally not 
&r off. To acoomphsh this, they often crawl at their 
fall length aJong the groond, jast like snakes, and with 
astoniBhing swiftness. 

" The first idea of the animal is flight. He raEihea 
ahead almost hlindly, bnt is hronght np by the barrier 
of Tines. Enmged and still more terrified, he tears 
ererything with his tnink and feet, bat in Tain ; and 
the more be laboors, the more fotally he is held. 

" Meantime, at the first msh of the elephant, the 
natives crowd round, and while he is straggling in 
. their toils they are plying him with epears, often &om 
trees, till the poor wounded beast looks like a hoge 
porcupine. The spearing does not cease till they have 
killed their prey. 

"To-day we killed fonr el^hants in this way. The 
elephants aboat here hare the reputation of holding 
man in slight fear, and the approach and attack are 
work for the greatest courage and presence of mind. 
Bven then fatal accidents occur. 

"To-day ft man was killed. I was not present at the 
accident, bat he seems to have lost his presence of 
mind, and when the elephant charged with great ftuy 
at a crowd of assaUants, he was caaght, and instantly 
trampled under foot." 
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XI. 

HuNTiHO with t})6 gun, notnithstandiug the supe- 
riority of the weapon, is fnll of peril, Thia may be 
jadged of by the situation in which Le Vaillant found 
himself on the occasion of his first elephant hont. 

The animal had leceiTed fifteen shots, and he was 
thoroughly enraged; he had led the hunters into 
bmshwood, interspersed with the dead trunks of fallen 
trees. The elephant, at twenty-five yards from our 
traveller, charged him. He ran away, the beast at 
every instant gaining on the man. 

" More dead than alive, it only remained for me to 
lie down flat behind the trunk of a fallen tree. I had 
scarcely got there when the animal arrived, leaned 
over the obstacle, and, himself frightened by the noise 
of my people which he heard before him, stood to 
listen. 

" From the place where I was hidden I might have 
shot him. Fortunately my gun was loaded, but the 
beast had already received nselessly so many shots, 
and presenting himself to me in such an unfavonr- 
fible position, that, despairing of bringing htm down 
at one shot, I remained motionless waiting my fate: 
I watched him, nevertheless, resolved to sell my life 
dearly if I saw him come bock to me. My people, 
J for their master, shouted for me on all sides. I 
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was careful not to reply, and they, ooDTinced by my 
silence that they hod lost their master, redoubled their 
cries, and came back in despair. The elepbant, 
frightened, returned immediately, and leaped a Becond 
time over the tmnk of the tree, at six yards from me, 
without seeing me : then springing to my feet, burn- 
ing with impatience, and wishing to give to my Hot- 
tentots some sign of life, I Bent the contents of my 
gun into his posteriors. He immediately disappeared 
from my sight, leaving everywhere on his path sore 
signs of the cmel state in which we had placed 

Pursued by an elephant, on the shores of the Zongs, 
Mr. Oswell fell from his horse into the midst of a 
thicket ; he fell with his face turned towards the ele- 
phant, which was approaching, and could see the enor- 
mous foot of the beast about to fall on his limbs. He 
moved them, holding hia breath, and expecting to be 
crushed by the hind-feet. The animal passed on with- 
out seeing or touching him. 

Two colonists, having perceived an elephant, resolved 
to pnrsne him. Far from being clever in this chase, 
it was the first time they bad seen an animal id that 
^ecies. The horses were as little experienced as their 
masters. Kevertheless, they did not evade the attack. 
They approached to within sixty yards of the elephant 
without his appearing to take any notice of them. 
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Then he moved away, without much haste, doubhog 
the distance between them. 

One of the fanners descended from his horse, and- 
falling on one knee, and fixing in the gromid his 
musket-Btand, he fired. 

Scarcely had he time to remount and tuni his horse, 
when the colossal beast was on his trttch, uttering such 
a shrill cry that it seemed to -pierce the hunter to the 
very marrow of his bones. Happily he had presence of 
mind to turn towards a rising ground, the climbing 
of which slackened the pace of the elephant. The 
other hunter seized the moment, dismounted, and 
fired, then sprang on his saddle again, and spurred off 
with both heels, having now the terrible game behind 
him : the tactics which had succeeded with his com- 
rade saved him. The elephant did not fall until he 
had received the eighth ball. 

Another colonist, Glaas Yolk, being hidden behind 
a clump of prickly shrubs, flattered himself that he 
should surprise an elephant. The animal scented him, 
struck bim down with his trunk, and trampled him 
underneath his feet. 

A band of hunters had surprised two elephants, the 
one a male, the other a female, in the open plain. Not 
far off were some thick and prickly bushes : the 
animals fled towards the ticket, and the male was 
soon under cover, bat the female, having been wounded, 
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could Dot fl; witli the aame rapidity. The hnnterB, 
catting off her retreat, prepared to kill her, when ead- 
denly the male, mfihing with taij from his retieat, 
and uttering frightful cries, threw himself upon them. 
His aspect at thia moment waB so terrible that all the 
honters, leaping on their horses, fled to save their lives 
— all except Cobas Klopper, who had wounded the 
female, and who, standing ap with the bridle of his 
horse passed over his arm, was reloading his gun at 
Uie moment when the furious animal came out of the 
wood. The elephant rushed upon him, driving his 
ivory tusks into the body of the poor fellow ; he after- 
wards trampled him beneath his feet, then liftJBg him 
&om the ground with his trunk, he threw h iii to a 
great height. Haviug satiated his vengeance he re- 
turned towards the female, caressed her affectionately 
vrith his trunk, helped her to rise, sustained vritb hia 
shoulder her wounded side, and, without paying any 
attention to the shots which the hunters fired &om a 
distance, he soon disappeared with her in Uie impene- 
trable retreats of Uie forest. 

Karol Krieger was an indefatigable and bold hunter. 
He shot with much address, and often found himself 
in very dangerous situations. Once, with his com- 
panions, he pursued a wounded elephant ; the aitimal 
suddenly turned round, seized him with his trunk, 
threw him into the air, and trampled him under hii 
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feet. The others, strack with horror, fled without 
daring to look npon the scene of this frightful 
tragedy. 

They came the following day to perform the last 
duties to theit companion. The elephant had torn the 
body into pieces and strewed the fragments in the 
duet : they could only give burial to the scattered 



XH. 

CooPBB Kobe, in his trarela, one day met with a 
strange hanter ; he was a little meagre and Tiyacions 
man, whose Bun-bnmt figure and piercing eye denoted 
his hazardous profession. His manners were frank and 
bold. His eye shone under his peasant's hat; his 
powder-horn hung from a large black leathern belt, 
which also supported his bag net ; he tode a small and 
Tflry spirited horse, and was followed by nine dogs of 
different breeds. 

The country which they had traversed was entirely 
wild, elephants alone had made the paths. Men came 
there for the first time, and it was to destroy. 

They followed in silence the paths of the elephants, 
OTer the mountains and into the ravines. Cooper Kose, 
little need to march thns, began to find himself 
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fatigaed. " We shall soon be near the elephants," 
said the strange hunter, "and then we can sit down 
and watch them," The^ marched thus for a. part of 
the day, when the guide, looking towards a small hill 
a loDg way off, announced that a herd of elephants 
was there feeding. The company took courage, and 
with new Tigoni set off on their march. A stvai^t 
path conducted them very near to the place where the 
animals were feeding. The guide stopped ; the hunter 
gave tA his companions some lighted torches, and 
assigned to them the places where they should set fire 
to the bnsheB and the grass, in order to insure their 
retreat if by chance the elephants should show fight. 
They were browsing in full security, flapping their 
cheeks with their large ears, and enjoying their pasture 
with soft indolence. At the moment shots were heard, 
and an elephant fell, the herd had taken flight ; they 
ran with the rapidity of which they are capable, apaet- 
ting erery obstacle, breaking large trees like young 
shrubs. The following day they discovered nine or 
ten. The bushes prevented their being distinctly seen, 
but they heard them browsing. Guns were fired, and a 
fearful noise announced the flight of the animals, of 
which three fell mortally wounded. They were small, 
the largest not being more than three feet high. Bose 
made the observation that, considering the frequency of 
the tracks which they had met with, the country ought 
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to aboond with elephants. The hunter told him that 
he was not deceived ; that three years before he had 
met with more than three thousand on the banks of 
the river, bnt that since that time an immense number 
had been destroyed. 

Oar traveller, who delighted in this life of adven- 
ture, was astonished to hear the hunter express how 
much be desired to quit this wandering existence, and 
to establish himself quietly on his farm. 

"I should have thought," said Kose to him, "that 
a peaceable life would appear very monotonous to you 
after so many daily emotions." "No, truly," rephed 
the hunter ; " I have a wife and little diildren, and I 
have been constrained to do this by necessity and by the 
dehts which I have to pay : soon all these difficulties 
vrill be surmounted. In the space of twenty months I 
have killed eight hundred elephants. Four hundred 
have been brought down by the good gun which I still 
carry, but it will be with great pleasure that I shall 
cease to make use of it. How could I count the num- 
ber of times when the elephants, seeking to take ven- 
geance on me, have found themselves within a step of 
the place where I was ci-ouching? One day I had 
just fired into a numerous group ; the sound was 
repeated by the echo and deceived the elephants, 
which, flying in the opposite direction, passed into the 
bnsh where my Hottentots and I were concealed. The 
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most intrepid hunter Bnccombs at last. Not long 
since, porsned by a rhinoceros, I was abont to leap 
down a predpioe, of the depth of which I was ignonoi 
No, sir, this life of dangers is not desirable. Would 
70a believe that one day, not haTing an; food, I w»a 
obliged to eat the leather of my shoes ?" 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

9)|(* (Sllpl^ant {continued). 

The Hoyal Elephant Hunt at the Entbna. 

[As an appropriate conclaBion, we have Tentared to 
quote from The Times' correspondent the last recorded 
elephant hnnt in which H.E.H. the Dnke of Edinhnrgh 
perfonned the most prominent part. — Tbahsiatob.] 

As Boon S8 it had become known that His Boyal 
HighnesB had arrived in Simon's Ba;, all the principal 
places of the colony became anxions to receive a visit 
Ercm him. In a happy honr the people Of the Knysna 
1^ Bent him an invitation, and, as an indncemdnt to 
him to accept it, promised, if he came, to provide him 
with amusement after their own fashion. In every 
^nitrter die Duke can find grand dinnerB and grand 
balla and suppers; bnt a dance on the green sward, 
with an elephant for a partner, is what bat few places 
in the world can afibrd. Therefore, in the afternoon 
of Satnrday the 7th of September, His Eoyal Highness, 
accompanied by the Governor and some other gentle- 
men, went on board the vrar>veBsel Eaeoon, lq Simon's 
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Bay, and steamed down the coast, arriTing off tbe 
Knysna Heads on Monday morning. As the Bacoon 
draws too mnch water to permit her to ctobb the bar, 
the Dnke and his companions transhipped themselTes 
to the I^trel, which entered the river at noon. That 
morning great nnmhers had eome in from the conntry, 
BO that the place was crowded with people. Aboat 
one o'clock the Dnke landed, and was received on the 
jetty hy the authoritieB. He then mounted a horse, 
and with a large escort, amid cheering and firing of 
guns, rode into the village, which was handsomely 
decorated with flags and arches. At one of these tbe 
nana! loyal address was presented, and then the Dnke 
and bis companions retired to tbe house that bad 
been prepared for their accommodation. That night 
the village was Ulominated, and bonfires blazed on the 
surrounding bills, for the people of tbe Knysna felt 
proud and honoured by tbe Duke's visit, and did 
everything in their power to give him a auitable 
reception. 

The next morning, Tuesday tbe lOlh of September, 
was very fine at the Enysna, and shortly after sun- 
rise a goodly cavalcade of some forty horBemen, with 
His Boyal Highness at tbeir bead, and attended by 
seven bullock-waggons, started for elephant shooting 
at Middle Erf, which is about a good hour's nde bom 
tbe village. There one of the scouts met us with 
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the infonnatioD that the old bull elephaot, which 
the Bnke was deeiroaB of shooting, had left that 
quarter onlj the night befoi'e. Thej had that morning 
traced him from his nsnal haunts into the great forest, 
so there was nothing for it but to rightabout face, and, 
with left shonlders forward, we abandoned the road 
we had come and dashed across the country. In less 
ihtm an hour we came again on the new road at the 
entrance to the forest, where, as soon as the waggons 
arrived, we camped neat a pretty stream and had 
breakfaBt. At this place we remained about an hoar, 
and then proceeded for ten miles, with the forest 
bordering the road all the way on either hand. 
Forest, forest, far as the eye could reach, nothing 
but forest. It was really a fine ride, and afforded very 
great enjoyment to all the party not accustomed to 
aach scenery. Then we arrived at the former convict 
station, called Yzen Nek, where there is now & road- 
side hotel, at which we halted and got some forage 
for our horses. After a considerable delay we started 
again, leaving the forest behind as, only patches of it 
being seen in the ravines here and there as we rode 
along. It is about four miles from Yzen Nek to 
Buffers Nek, which is a very elevated site, and from 
which there is a splendid view of mountain scenery. 
Arrived at Bnffel's Nek and the waggons having come 
up, the camp was pitched, and " all went merry as a 
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marriage b«ll," bat nnfortnnately, aboat nine o'clock, 
it began to rain heavily, accompanied with a etrong 
wind. All who were nnder canvas made it ont pretty 
well, but those who bad to rough it, with mother 
earth for a bed and little beside the canopy of heaven 
for a blanket, had a hard time of it. Some crept 
nnder the waggons, in the hope of finding th&t 
shelter which they sought in vain, while others sat 
cowering over the fires, shivering from the cold and 
wishing for daylight, with nothing but a bluiket or an 
extra coat thrown over their shonldera to protect them 
from the pelting storm. The poor horses, too, snffered 
a good deal, for they were tied np at sunset in the 
open air, and vrith bat a very scanty allowance (tf 
forage to appease their hanger. Bat a stormy night, 
like every other trouble, mast come to an end at last, 
and at the very first peep of early dawn the camp 
was astir. All were in good spirits, notwithstanding 
the discomfort many of us had nndei^one; bat the 
rain still continued at intervals, and therefore it was 
past noon before the horses were saddled and we made 
a start. After riding for more than an hour along 
a high ridge, one of the scouts came up to say that 
eleven elephants were grazing in the valley at a Bhort 
distance, and on advancing a little farther we saw tham 
very distinctly. A messenger was now sent back to 
the Governor, who was a considerable way behind, to 
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tell him to hasten up, for the Dake was anxioas that 
Ms Excellency should enjoy the sight, and certainly it 
was a sight in every way worth enjoying. 

There we eat, high ap on the ridge, with the valley 
below US, in which the elephants were qnietly grazing 
and little dreaming that enemies were near, while on 
the fiurthet side of the valley the scenery was splendid, 
mountain npon mountain, in every conceivable shape, 
stretching away before ns to the verge of the horizon. 
It was tmly a noble prospect, and no doubt Mr. 
Brierley, the Duke'a artist, will do it justice. The 
Governor having come np, and a considerable time 
having been spent in watching the elephants, the 
Duke made a move, and, followed by the hunters, 
descended into the valley. Here the party separated, 
the Dnke, escorted by a few specially selected men, 
under the command of Mr. George Bex, taking the 
direction which was considered most likely to bring 
him near the elephants, while the others placed them- 
selves in Buch spots as they thought would enable 
them also to get a shot. Bnt things did not turn out 
according to onr wishes, for, after spending more 
than an hoar in vain attempts to find the elephants, 
which were now hidden &om view by the bush, the 
I>iike did not obtain a sight of them until they had 
got to the further side of a broad and deep ravine, 
and be was therefore compelled to fire at a long range, 
o 2 
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He discharged six shots, all of which took effect, and 
then the others also blazed awa; ; bat thongh three 
elephaatB were woanded, and two of them veiy 
severely, they managed to effect their escape. It was 
thought, however, that they were not far off, and 
therefore yoang Atkiason, who was one of the Dnke's 
personal escort, entered the bash alone, which waa a 
service of no little danger, to ascertain if they were 
to he found ; bnt it was all to no purpose, and so, as It 
was then getting dark, there was nothing for it but 
to retrace our steps to the camp. As we continued b> 
wend our way back, we foond the vast difference 
between the same path by day and the same path hy 
night. In the morning, when we were fresh for the 
work before us, and elated with the prospect of a good 
day's sport, we thought nothing of the rugged hillside 
track, with its ups and downs, and fords and swamps, 
hut the same track proved very miserable when ve 
were hungry, weary, and exhausted. All, too, felt dis- 
appointment more or less, because things had not 
turned out according to onr hopes ; but, notwithstand- 
ing that, the Duke was greatly pleased. He had seen 
the elephants, and proved himself to he a crack shot, 
and he declared that, if nothing more was to come of 
his hunting, he would still derive the highest gratifica- 
tion from his visit. That night there was a little rain 
and a cold catting wind, but nothing like what there 
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was the night before, so those who had to rough it in 
the open air managed to get some repose. The camp, 
as naaal, was astir at peep of day next morning, and 
the scents and hunters made a start to look for the 
elephants that had heen wounded the day before, hut 
the Duke did not join their party. He kept abont the 
camp, merely going a short distance alone with a light 
gun to get a shot at small birds. The others who did 
not accompany the hunters amused themselves as they 
best could. The Governor wrote letters, Mr, Brierly 
made some sketches, and the officers of the Petrel 
(with the exception of Captain Gordon, who had gone 
after the elephants) took their guns and crossed to the 
opposite hill to try and shoot bucks; bnt on the 
whole, some of us that day found it rather slow work. 
In the evening the scouts and hunters returned 
without having seen anything of the elephants, and 
therefore the Diike, whose time was limited, as he had 
arranged to leave the Enysua on Saturday, determined 
to return to Middle Erf in the morning, and make 
another attempt to shoot the old bull. That night there 
was no rain, hut we had a repetition of a strong, cold, 
and biting blast, only it was from another quarter; 
and, indeed, Buffel's Kek is so elevated and exposed to 
the west and east that I much donbt whether it would 
be possible to find any night in the year there without 
the same umoyance. The next morning there was a 
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Dew arriTal in the camp, who had ridden throtigh from 
the EnyBoa daring the- night to inform the Duke that 
some of the Boonta had seen the elephants the preTions 
erening on the edge of a detached piece of forest, 
which is situated on Middle Erf. This news confirmed 
the Dake in his determination to leave Bnfiel's Nek, 
and it was therefore yet very early when word was 
passed along to saddle ap and mount. Prior to start- 
ing we had nothing bat coffee, for we expected to make 
a halt at the other side of the forest, and have some- 
thing to eat on the same spot where we bad previonsly 
breakfasted. That hope, however, we were not 
destined to realize, for we were still a conple of miles 
from where we proposed to saddle off, when a scoat 
oame galloping np to let the Dnke know that it was 
hardly an hoar since he had seen the elephants at 
Middle Erf. Of course there was then an end of all 
thoughts of breakfast, necessary though it was — for 
who would delay for such a purpose with, it might be 
said, the game in view ? On, therefore, we dashed ; 
bat, prior to entering on the final act of the drama, 
permit me to say a few words descriptive of the site 
of the Dake's exploit. Middle Erf forest, theo, 
which will be famoas in the aonals of the Enysna for 
all time to oome, crowns the summit of a gentle lull, 
within two hundred yards of the pablic road leading to 
Flettenberg's Bay. It is not more .than a mila in 
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circumference, and stands completely detached from 
the great forest, which is abont six hundred yards 
distant at the nearest point. It is admirably sitnated 
for holding an elephant at bay ; and, in foct, if the 
Duke had had the choice of every part of the colony, 
he coald not have selected a spot better adapted for 
his purpose. As soon as we reached Middle Erf, 
straps were pnt on the dogs, and they were held fast ; 
for the Dnke intended to stalk the elephants if he 
should still find them in the open coontry; bat on 
reconnoitering he could see nothing of them, and 
therefore the dogs were tnmed loose again, while moat 
of the hunters were directed to go to the rear of the 
detached piece of forest and drive the elephants out 
of the north side, where the Duke and his personal 
escort were stationed. Presently one elephant showed 
himself at the Duke's side, trumpeting and fighting 
with the dogs. This elephant disappeared and came 
in view again half-a-dozen times, on two of which he 
raised his head and held up his trank perpendicularly, 
as if trying to discover by that means what chance he 
had of making his escape. He evidently wanted to 
break covert, but hesitated to do so from seeing the 
Dake and his party, who had stationed themselves 
directly across the path usnally taken by the elephants 
in passing &om Middle Erf to the great forest. The 
Duke had been hitherto standing about three hundred 
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yards &om the edge of the detached piece of forest, bat 
he and his escort now decided to advance within close 
range and fire at the elephant the next time he made 
his appearance. An advance was accordingly made by 
the party, but, to their sorprise, no elephant or doga 
were then to be seen. AU had become suddenly qniet 
at that side, and it was very evident, from the direction 
in which their barking was heard, that the dogs had 
gone towards the rear. The fact is, there were three 
elephants afoot, and the particular one which had 
appeared repeatedly to the Dnke and his party had 
managed to elude the dogs and conceal himself &om 
view. Mr. George Rex, the captain of the hunt, now 
called to a boy at a little distance, and t«ld him to 
mount his horse and ride to ascertain what was going 
on in the rear. It is right, however, here to remark 
that Middle Erf ia intersected by a narrow road, 
each side of which is thickly overgrown with fine bnsh. 
Along this road the boy had to proceed, hat he had 
not gone far into the fine bash when we saw him 
returning at fall speed with the elephant after him in 
hot parsnit. The monster, which has great speed 
when he chooses to use it, was evidently gaining on 
the horse, while the boy, calling out in Dutch, " Fire, 
fire 1 for God's sake fire, or I shall be killed ! " rode 
for protection towards the Bake's party, and galloped 
roand their flank. Upon that the elephant did not 
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Blacken his pace, but witb ears and tail erect he 
rushed on right in the direction of the Dnke, who was 
standing in the centre of his line. There was something 
very peculiar in the way the elephant advanced. It 
did not look like either a trot or a gallop, but more 
resembled the gliding motion of a ship in smooth 
water, as if the immense monster were bearing down 
under a press of sail before the wind. It has been 
put into the Cape papers that the Duke went on 
his knee to fire, but nothing of the kind occurred. 
■ He coolly took his large gun from the hand of young 
Atkinson, who had been carrying it for him, -and 
did not poll a trigger until the elephant was within 
less than twenty yards. He then dischai^ed both 
barrels in quick succession, sending one bullet into 
the animal's head just above the right eye, and then 
bitting him with the second bullet a little lower 
down, between the trunk and the root of the right 
tusk. No one could possibly have been more steady 
and deliberate than the Duke was when he fired, 
and it was fortunate for himself that he was able to 
display such pluck ; for he allowed the elephant to get 
BO dose, that if be bad been at all nervous, and his aim 
less sure, his own life and the hves of some of those at 
his side would inevitably have been sacrificed. As 
soon as the elephant received the Duke's two bullets 
he stopped in his career, shook his head, and reeled 
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roond, preBeoting his broadside ; he then staggered 
a few yards foiUier, and when he was in the act of 
falling, some of the others fired ; bat these Ehote 
were saperflnons, for the Dnke had given the poor 
brute his quietru, and be would have died on the 
spot if Dot a second gnn had been discharged. On 
either hand of the Dnke on this occasion stood the 
five good men and true who were his personal 
escort thronghoat the whole hunt — Messrs. G. and 
T. Bex, A. H. and J. Dnthie, and G. R. Atkinson. 
Besides these there were on the spot Sir W. Cnrrie, 
General Bisset, Captain Gordon of the Petrel, and 
Captain Taylor, The Duke's own man, Smith — his 
Jidm Achateg, who is always near his master — ^waa 
also present. The GoTemor and some others, who had 
been watching what took place from a hill at a little 
distance, now galloped up, and every one congra- 
tulated the Dnke on his success. His escort then 
assisted him to get on the top of the elephant, 
where he stood, while all gave three lusty cheers, 
which were taken up by the ' hunters at the rear. 
The Duke then took off bis jacket, aud b^an skin- 
ning the elephant, in which all present joined. 
Meantime the officers of the Petrel and some others 
went to the rear, where the hunters bad got' a 
second elephant at bay, which was despatched after 
receiving not less than forty shots. Around this 
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Beooiid elephant, after the first one h&d been skinned, 
the Dnke, who had the neceseary appatatas with him, 
placed his persoiiat escort, and took a photograph of 
the group, which, it is to be regretted, was afterwards 
found to be a failure. He then sat upon the elephant, 
with Mr. G. Eex beside him, and they had their pho- 
tographs taken, but that did not tain oat more sac- 
ceasfal. Before the elephants were skinned the Dnke 
measured them both, and they were found to be 
jnet the same size — interesting twins, perhaps, who 
were wandering &om forest to forest to complete 
their education. Their measurement was ten feet in 
height, twenty-font feet &om the tip of the trunk to 
the tip of the tail, and seventeen feet round the 
body. Whatever one may think of the elephant 
when ranging at large in his native wilds — and he 
ia then certainly a noble-looking object — there can 
be no more ugly animal when dead; bnt his flesh, 
if he is in condition, is good eating, as I can 
testi^ from experience. 

The Duke passed that night a short distance from 
Middle Erf, where the camp had been pitched, and 
the next morning rode into the village before noon, 
escorted by the hunters and a number of other 
horsemen. Shortly afterwards the waggons came in 
with the heads and skins of the elephants, and the 
whole place crowded ronnd to have a sight. The 
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Dnke valked abont highly elated, and eTidently 
pleased that hia trophies attracted eo much notice. 
Aboat one o'clock he started to go on board the 
Petrel, a great many accompsDyiBg hifi to the jetty. 
Here he took a varm farewell of those with whom 
he had become personally acquainted. As he shook 
hands with the Messre. Bex, Dnthiea, and G-. B. 
Atkinson, he thanked them in the kindest manner 
for having exerted themselTes so much to render 
his hnnt snccessfnl. He then got into the boat and 
was palled off to the Petrel, which in ahont an honr 
afterwards steamed out to sea, amid the misgled 
cheers and regrets of all the inhabitants of the 
Snysna. 

Before leaving the village the Dnke gave a liberal 
gratuity to each of the econts, and after his arrival 
in Cape Town he forwarded presents to those who 
had been his personal escort. To one of them, who 
acted as captain of the hnnt, he sent a handBome 
gold watch, and the others received valuable rings, 
which they will always highly prize on account of 
the donor. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I. 

A TOLDUiNOiis masBive body monnted on 
foar feet or more, and carrying a neck 
its legB ; a very Bmall head and very 
great floating feathers ; a tail in the form ol 
Bneh are, in the physiognomy of the ostrici 
which, even at a distance, the least att 
embraces. 

Approaching nearer, one sees that the h 
and flat ; the eye large and bright ; the 
blunt, and depressed ; the neck slender, a 
grey down ; that the feathers which cove 
tire large, soft, half curled, and glossy, o 
flcent colour and brilliancy in the male ; 
themselves, composed of feathers with fles 
are ont of all proportion with the dimens 
animal : they evidently cannot serve them 
and they seem to be there only as a kind 
If we examine one of these feathers, we > 
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fact, that the barbules do not adhere together, as is 
the case with ahnoBt all other birds. 

Ko sooner does the ostrich begin to walk, than 
we are stmck with the suppleness of his body; bis 
long neck balances itself gracefully, his tmnk takes 
a kind of pitching motion, his stnmps of wings 
open as if to catch the wind; and the ease of his 
march, the elasticity of his step, the extent and 
quickness of his strides, soon teach us that he is as 
generously endowed as a terrestrial, as he is deprived 
as an aerial animal. Besides, every one knows that 
the ostrich is one of the swiftest pedestrians that 
esist, perhaps the swiftest, for if, when he is hmited, 
.he had sense enoagb to direct bis flight in a straight 
line, the best horse would be incapable of running 
him down. 



U. 

One can understand that such a singular animal has 
given rise to many fables. " There is scarcely any 
subject of natural history about which more absurdities 
have been spoken," writes BnfTon. The Arabs believe 
the ostrich to be the issue of a camel and a bird ; 
Suidas gave him the neck and feet of a donkey; 
O. Warren made an aquatic bird of him; others 
assure as that he never drinks. L^on L'Afridun 
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refdses turn the sense of hearing. It has been said 
that he feeds piincipally on stones, wood, and iron. 
Aldrovande represents him enjoying a horse-shoe ; it 
has even been pretended that he would swallow red- 
hot coals. Marmol, in his " Description de I'Afriqae," 
says that he digests red-hot iron. "I wonld not 
deny," writes BnfTon, "that they might sometimes 
even swallow red-hot iron, prodded it was in very 
small quantities, bat I do not think that even that 
could be done with impunity." They have been called 
the worst of mothers : Strutkio dwra est in jmllos 
euos qtiasi non smt sui. 

They have been denied all intelligence, even to the 
extent of being too stupid to seek their safety by 
flight; "and," says Belon, "if by chance it finds a 
bush, they say that it is. such a foolish bird, that 
in hiding its head therein it imagines its whole 
body to be safe." Belon had taken that horn Pliny; 
Eolbe repeats it in his " Description du Cap de Bonne 
Esperance." A stone extracted from its stomach pro- 
cures good digestion to him who hangs it round 
his neck. But enough of fiction ; let ns now go to 
&ets. 

m. 

The ostrich has the sense of sight very fully deve- 
loped. It can see, it is said, six miles. It hears 
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eqnall; well, and can never be approached except by 
BtupriBe. 

It ia quite otherwise with its senee of taste ; and 
the want of nicety in this sense, joined to the 
voracity and to the instinct commou among birds, 
which leads it to introdace hard Bulstances into its 
stomach, to augment the strength of trituration of 
that organ, causes it, in captivity at least, to swallow 
without discernment all objects, whatever they ma; 
be, which are presented to it, or which come within 
reach of its beak. Wood, bone, stones, metals, glass, 
paper, pieces of money, nails — all are good for it. 
As soon as it is seized, the object is forced down 
the throat by a backward movement. 

M. Henri Ancapitaine reports that the Bureau des 
Affaires Publiques, at Cherchell, possessed an ostrich 
penned in one of the interior courts. " Every even- 
ifigi" eays he, "we amused ourselves by feeding him 
vrith old papers, envelopes, and pieces of newB- 
papera, which he swallowed greedily, and vdth evident 
gusto." 

The traveller Richardson saw an ostrich in an 
African village, where it wandered about in fall 
liberty, gathering up everything, like a ragman. 

MM. Terreaux relate, that at the Cape, one 
of the ostriches which they possessed swallowed, 
one after the other, a large piece of soap and a 
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copper CABdleetick, which latter was some time after- 
warda ^ected qaite flattened. 

Ostriches were being exhibited at St. Qaentin. 
One gentleman, on whose breast shone a beautiful 
gold chain, having approached within reach of the 
beak of one of these birds, saw, in the twinkling 
of an eye, his chain and watch pass from the neck 
and pocket of their proprietor, into the stomach of 
the gluttonoQB animal. 

An ostrich preserved in the Mnseum of Natural 
History, bad in its body, when it died, about a pound 
of stones, pieces of iron and copper, and half-worn 
coins. YaUisnieri dissected one of these animals, 
and here is the inventory of the objects which he 
fonnd there : cords, stones, glass, iron, copper, 
pewter, and above all a lamp of lead, the last thing 
swallowed, and which did not weigh less than a 
poond. One individnal, opened by Ferranlt, had 
swallowed seventy pieces of copper money, already 
rednced to three-fourths by their sojourn in the robust 
organ which contained them. Ferrault attributed their 
wear to a mechanical action. YaUisnieri, on the con- 
trary, wiUiont exclnding the action of &iction, saw 
there also a particular chemical action. This is the 
true opinion. Cuvier confirms it in these words: — 
" The bits of iron foond in the stomach" — speaking 
of an ostrich which had lived in a menagerie — "were 
P 
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Dot only worn as they would hare been by tritnr&tioii 
witli other hard bodies, bat they had evidently been 
corroded by some juice, which could be Been above 
all by the ineqaality of tiie chinlcB which had been 
prodoced. The fragments of naQs presented all 
the ai^arance of trne corrosion." 

Most frequently Hiese errors of regime have no 
serious inconvenience. One ostrich had a noil im- 
planted in the inner sides of the gizzard ; another bod 
two nails lodged in the thick part of the mesenteiy 
(where they conld only have reached by perfca^ting the 
stomach), and they had caused a very hard gieeniBk 
- concretion, with which fhey were entirely coated. Nei- 
ther of these animals appeared in the least unwell. 
Bnt it often happens to those in captivity to become 
the victims of their avidity. One ostrich is mentioned 
which died from having swallowed a lai^ qnantity of 
qnick-lime. The menagerie of Paris possessed, twehe 
years since, a magnificent conple, which it was hoped 
woold breed ; bnt a stone having fallen on the ^w 
roof of the den, tiie male and female hastened to ami- 
low the broken glass, which lacerated their entraila. 
In the same establishment an ostrich anccnmbed, aftei 
thirty-fonr days, to an attack of indigestion, cansed by 
a dose of a ponnd and a half of nails. Dr. Berg men- 
tions one which was killed by fallowing an enormons 
shop-key. 
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Gbabs is their bvonrite noarisIimeBt, as well in the 
wild state ae in captivity; bat to the atomatic and salty 
Tegetation of the desert they constantly add mollnscs, 
insects, and reptiles. A report addressed by Laghonat 
to the SociiU d'Acclimatation states that tliey eat rats, 
jerboas, serpents, lizards, and sings; he adds, that 
tiiey are very fond of grasshoppers at the Cape. The 
ostriches bred by tlie farmers sometimes swallow the 
chickens. M. Aucapitaine reports that molluscs formed 
the favoniite food of the ostrich before referred to. 

The Arabs say that the ostrich Mils the viper with a 
blow of its beak, and eats it. It eats also serpents, 
insects, grasshoppers, - aeorpions, lizards, large froits 
called hadj, abounding in the desert, and proceeding 
&om a creeping plant, hitter as tnrpentine, with leaves 
like those of the water-melon.' As soon as th^ come 
ont of the egg the yonug ostriches begin to seek insects 
and small reptile, and it appears that they feed them- 
selves ezolnaiTely. 

It is agreed that ostriches support long fasts, which 
mnst be the case, for the desert can only have for its 
inhabitants beings inored to all privations ; bnt it is 
not 80 well agreed as to the limit of time during which 
they can remain without food. It would seem probable 
that the liniit varies according to times and places 
P 2 
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(it most not be forgotten tliat the OBtrich is nomadie), 
and also whether the animal is firee, tame, or captiTe. 

If we examine the reports sent to the Zoolo^col 
Society from different parts of Africa, and collected with 
talent by M. Gosse, of Genera, we are at first Btnick 
by seeing these reports differing often in the most nota- 
ble manner on almost all points. As to the regime of 
the ostrich, its character, its conjugal manners, the con- 
stniction of its nest ; of the period of laying, the num- 
ber of eggs, their arrangement, the dnration ^d the 
circomstances of incubation ; the numeric proportioD 
of the sexes ; of the manner in which the ostrich is 
affected by the changes of time, or of the duration of its 
life, these reports are quite contradictory of each other. 
But most frequently the contradiction is bnt apparent ; 
and on a little reflection one is convinced that, apart 
from some badly observed facts and some indiTidnal 
oases maladroitly generalized, the numerous divergen- 
ees of the reports simply attest changes to whidi, is 
order to accommodate itself to the variations of time and 
place, the ostrich in its peregrinations is constrained 
to conform its habits ; so that, in fact, far from contra- 
dicting, these reports really agree with each other. It 
is simply this, that the habits of a wandering species 
have not in all their details an absolutely fixed charac- 
ter. A crowd of special cases depart from the role, 
this departure being confined within certain limits, at 
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least for long periods of time. In a word, in this 
matter onr formulas have bnt the valne of means. 

Ostriches support thirst perfectly, bnt nothing is 
more false than to say that they never drink. 

The Arabs say that they drink a little every day 
when there is any water to he had. Messiears 
Terreanx have seen them drinking in the Elephant 
River. 

General Danmas reports that he has known them 
make many days' jonmey in search of water. It 
is said that those which have been deprived of 
water for a long time show extraordinary joy at the 
approach of a storm. They are then seen running 
about in every direction, with their wings extended, 
taming themselves abont, and at last rushing off in 
the direction of the lightning. 

They bathe, always taking care to choose water 
sufficiently shallow, so that when they sit down their 
heads may stlU be above water; but they cannot 
svrim. An English traveller in Sonth Africa, Mr. 
Qordon Gumming, says that they are exceedingly 
fond of salt. Barley is the food which those seem 
to prefer which the Arabs do not send out into the 
pasttire fields. 
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V. 

1^ mDBcnIar strengtli of the ostricb is extraordi- 
nary. " In the desert," Bays M, Daomas, " it has 
no other enemy to fear bat man. It resists tbe 
dog, the jackal, tbe hytena, and tbe eagle : man alone 
triompba over it." 

LivingHtoDe remarks that be saw one, pnrsned by 
doga, break tbe spine of the one nearest to it vith 
ft How of its foot. M. Edouard Verreani saw a 
negro die from ft blow received in the stomach 
from the foot of an ostricb. An Arab huiter, of 
whom more presently, narrowly escaped a similar 
&te. 

No better idea of its strength can be giren than 
tbo &ct of its having been employed for riding 
from tbe remotest period. Monnted ostriobes figorad 
in the Roman citcns. 

A certain tyrant of Egypt, named Firmin, employed 
them for bis nse ; and the natives of Africa often 
do tbe same. 

"One sees at tbe Cape," says Spamnan, "in the 
Gtoremmeut menagerie, several tame ostriches. These 
easily allow themselves to be momited by those who 
wish to make the attempt." 

We read that an English traveller, Mr. Moore, 
encoontered in the Sahara an Arab mounted on an 
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ostrich ctOBBmg the desert. He toot: the bird to 
Fatatendfl, whence M. Connor sent him to' the 
Oovemor of Jamesfort, on the Gambia. 

Examples are abundant. We will only stop to 
relate that cited by Adaneon, the tmth of which is 
above saspieioq. 

" The same day two OBtriches, which had been 
kept for abont two years in thie district (Podor), 
gsye me a spectacle which is too rare not to merit 
being reported. 

" These gigantic birds, which I had never seen 
except in the burning and sandy eonntry on the 
left of the Niger, I saw there at my ease. Thongh 
atill young, these ostriches almost equalled in size 
the largest. They were so tame that two little 
negroes mounted together the larger of the two; 
this one no sooner felt their weight than it started 
off ftill' speed, and carried them several times round 
the village; and it seemed only possible to stop it 
by barring the passage. This trial pleased me so 
mnch that I wished to have it repeated ; and in 
order to try their strength I mounted a fall-grown 
negro on the smallest, and two others on the largest. 
This load did not seem disproportioned to their 
vigour. At first they started off at a cautions canter, 
but presently, when they had got excited, they 
^read their wings, as if to catch the wind, and went 
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off at Buch a speed that they seemed scarcely to 
touch* the gronnd. 

"Erery ooe has seen a partridge nmning) and baowa 
that no man is capable of catching it ; and it is not 
difficolt to imagine that if it had a greater stride its 
speed would be considerably aagmented. 

" The ostrich runs like the partridge, and I am 
persoaded ttiat they could leave &r behind them 
the swiftest English horse that could be put in 
pursuit of them. It is tme they conld not keep up 
as long a race as the horses, bnt nndonbtedly they 
would accomplish a short one more quickly. I haTe 
been many times witness of this spectacle, which 
shonld give some idea of the prodigious strength 
of the ostrich, and the ase which could be made 
of it if means conld be fonnd of mastering and 
instructing it as horses are taught." 

The largest of these two ostriches most then baTe 
carried upwards of 300 pounds weight without 
apparent incouTenience. 

M. Edoaard Terreaux rehites, on the contrary, that 
baring mounted a captive ostrich in a shed, the bird 
had the greatest diflScnlty in carrying him. But this 
experience by no means invalidates contrary teati- 
mouy. M. Oosse makes the reasonable observation 
that this &cnlty which the ostrich possesses of carrying 
weights so disproportioned to the size of its body, is 
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donbtless due to a physiological phenomenon, which is 
coQimoQ to birds which rise into the air, viz., that 
not only are the greater part of its hones Tacuons, and 
in direct commnnicatioQ with the Inngs, but the hird 
can also at will fill with warm air many membraneous 
reservoirs, which are found near the wings, under the 
stomach, and aroand the thighs — ^rentable aii balloonB, 
which hghten. the weight home hy the legs. When it 
is not racing or otherwise excited, these sacks are not 
inflated, and coiiBeqnently the ostrich cannot support 
BO considerahle a weight. 



TI, 

Tee speed of the animal does not yield to its strength. 
Cnvier says that it surpasses that of all known 
animals. "It is sach," adds he, "that those who 
mount the ostrich without having become accustomed 
to it, are soon suffocated, not being able to get their 
breath." This nearly happened to an inhabitant of 
Paris, M. Notre, who being at Marseilles in the 
year 1819, then weighing 1401bs., motmted a male 
Egyptian ostrich of large size. It took him such an 
astounding race, that he contemplates it even to this 
day with af&ight. Happily, he clung tightly round the 
neck of the bird, which at last stopped in some brush- 
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wood. Adftnson says that the two oetticbes of which 
we have before spoken, ^thongb they had not attaiited 
all the skength which age and liber^ would have given 
them, and althoagh laden vith a conaidenble weight, 
" wonld have left for behind them Uie swiftest 
En^sh horse that ooold have been sent in pnrBuit 
of them." 

" I have seen them," says Spamnan, " Bometimea 
within two gon-Bhots of me, and I have started in 
paraait, but ^ways without sncoess." 

Xenophon relates that the cavaliers of CymB were 
Dot more happy. Liringatone Bays that one can no 
more distingnish the legs of an ostrich when at its full 
speed, than one can see the spokes of the wheels of a 
carriage driven at full gallop ; and he estimates that 
the bird can make twauty-seven miles an hour. 



vn. 

Thb ostrich shines less iu point of intell^nce ; bnt 
it by no means merits the reputation for stupidity 
which authors vie with each other in making for it. 
It is a gentle bird, gay, pacific, vigilant, eminently 
sociable, and not wanting, whatever may be said, in 
any of the family instincts. 

Gumming one day surprised a flock of twelve 
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ostriches, which were oo larger than gniHegfowlB. 
" The mother," says he, " sought to deceive nfi after 
the manner of the wild dack. She started off, ex- 
tending her wings, then let herself &11 to the ground 
as though she were wonnded; vhilst the male cnn- 
niugly departed witii the little ones in an opposite 
direction." 

LiTingstone fireqnently mentions young coTeys going 
under the conduct of a male, which endeavoared to 
appear lame, in order to tarn upon himself the 
attention of the hunters. 

We read in the Ckevavsc du Saka/ra that when the 
hunters catoh np the young ones, in sight of the male, 
he hecomes excessirely agitated and manifests the most 
yivid grief ; but he does not give himself up to moan- 
ing. He ia not wanting La courage. 

Here is an instance which proves it. It is related in 
a report, addressed from GSryrille to the Zoological 
Society (Paris). " Si-pjellonl-Ben-Hamza, and his bro- 
ther Si-Mohammed-Ben-Hamza, one day, whilst hunt- 
ing the ostrich, came upon the traok of a whole family, 
conducted by one male and two females. 8i- Moham- 
med, having come first in sight of the ostriches, fired 
and wonnded one of the females. The male then 
rushed at him, and struck the horse on the chest with 
his leg, on which the latter threw his rider and fled. 
The ostrich then tamed its blows against Si-Moham- 
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med, and only left him, deprived of conecioQsnesB, 
on seeing Si-I)jellonl coming to the aSBistance of liis 
brother." 

" Whilst riding ont one morning," says Thunberg, 
who was then at the Cape, "I passed near to a female 
ostrich, which was brooding'; she rose, and started in 
pnrsoit of me, in order to prevent my seeing her eggs, 
or yoong ones. As soon as I tnmed my horse's head 
ronnd she fled, bat when I continued my jonmey she 
commenced again to pnrsue me." 

The excessive timidity with which they are re- 
proached is bat the result of the incessant hnnting to 
which they are sahjeoted. Those kept iu captivity are 
not in the slightest degree timid, nor are those which 
have no knowledge of man. 

Richardson relates, that having reached the plateaa 
of Hamala, where the ostriches have not been dis- 
turbed, he had the grand sight of a flock of eleven 
of these birds feeding tranquilly like sheep, without 
showing any disposition to fly. 

I have said that they are very sociable. A flock of 
from two to three hundred has occasionally been met 
with in the desert, mingling with giraffes, congas, 
zebras, and antelopes. This sociability renders it an 
easy matter to tame them. 

"Yoong ostriches are easily tamed," says Oeneral 
Daumas ; " they play with the diildren, and sleep iu 
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the tent. When remoTing, they follow the camels; 
there is no example of one of these thns trained ever 
taking flight. The; are very gay, they &olic with 
tlie horsemen, dogs, &e. Shonld a hare start np, all 
the people are off in porsnit ; and the ostrich becomes 
excited, and takes part in the chase. When it meets 
a child having any food in its hand, it qnietly throws 
the child on the grooud, and tries to take away what- 
ever it was carrying. The ostrich is a great thief, 
or rather it wants to swallow whatever it seefi. The 
Arabs are very watchAil of it when they are counting 
their money. It woold soon canse the disappearance 
of a few dollars." 

It is by no means rare to see a tired child, at a 
Bhort distance &om the douar, placed on the back of 
an ostrich, which with its little load directs its steps 
straight to the tent, the little cavalier holding on by 
the feathers. On jonmeys, when it is wished to pre- 
vent its nmning to right or left, a cord is passed ronnd 
its legs, and it is held by another cord attached to 
this one. 

In the Senaar country, they are bred in the same 
way as poultry is bred elsewhere. 

According to Dr. Berg, in many black villages on the 
banks of the Senegal, and in most of the camps of the 
Maurea, on the right bank of the river, one ostrich 
at least is counted among their indispensables. These 
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birds are not intended as objects of commerce ; the; 
nefver kill them ; they form, in iact, part of the tribe, 
or of tlie Tillage. 

Sometimes they are hatched in the tent by artifiml 
meane. 

As soon as they are six months old, no farther 
troable is taken with them, and they go to seek 
nourishment in the nelghboming pastures, taking care, 
however, always to find themselves close to the tent 
at meal times. The farmers in the neighbonrhood of 
the Cape allow them to feed in their fields, and the^ 
never attempt to fly. 

Amongst the abiade» of the Sahara, flocks of twenty 
or thir^ individuals follow the cattle to the pastnres, 
and return with them every evening. One traveller 
saw at Esne some ostrichee "belonging to the Gover- 
nor promenading freely in the town, visiting the 
markets and returning to the palace in the evening. 

This attachment and obedience is obtained by 
treating the ostrich with kindness. It is necessary to 
caress them often when they are yonng, to be careful 
not to frighten them, and never to be sharp with them. 
It has been stated that ostriches which have been 
given away and taken a very long distance &om their 
domicile, have returned to their first master. 

"I flnd them," says M. BonteiUe, director of the 
Zoological Gardens at Grenoble, " more sasceptible of 
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flttaclmieiit tban most of oar domestic animalB. They 
allow themselves to be tonched and caressed by the 
persona who have the care of them, and they appear 
quite sensible of the pleasnre, I can take onr yonng 
ostriches into my hands and cany them away, withoat 
the parents making the least hostile demonstration, 
whilst the sight alone of a strange man or animal is 
sufficient to pat them in a fory; then they set ap 
their feathers and lower their heads, like hens defend- 
ing Uieir brood." 
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CHAPTER XV. 
®^e ®sirir^ (continued). 

vin. 

Ddbino the period of laying, tbiB pacific hnmonr, witb 
the male at least, gives place to a violent character. 
The males are then said to exhibit sach rage that it is 
difficult to approach them ; and sometimes even their 
masters have been obliged to defend themselves against 
them with stones, clnbs, and even gnns. North of 
the equator the laying season begins towards the end of 
antQnm, and continaes nntil spring. Its period and 
duration depend on the degree of fertiliiy of the year; 
but in any case it takes up a large share of the life 
of an ostrich. The Arabs say even that if food is 
abundant this troubled period is prolonged through a 
great portion of the year. It is then that the male 
takes that roseate tint on his legs and neck, which is 
caused by the activity acquired by circulation ; he puts 
himself in pursuit of the female, and closing his beak 
and drawing up his neck, the top of which is prodi- 
giously dilated, he gives utterance to repeated hoarse 
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gattaral cries, which so much resemble the roaring of a 
lion, though more feeble, that the HottentotB are some- 
times deceived ; and one of the emplop^s of the mena- 
gerie of Paris miBtook it many times in the night. 
Mr. Hardy confirms this fact. The female flies before 
the male. The pursuit continues four or five days, 
daring which the male neither eats nor drinks. The 
female does not separate from the male, and only quits 
him when the edacation of the family is completed. 



IX. 
Both sexes take part in making the nest; some say 
that the nest is bmlt on flak ground, and in open 
places, others on ground a little elerated and sur- 
rounded. These differences evidently arise out of 
local conditions. 

The nest is dug out of the sand by the beak ; the 
thrown-out sand is disposed all round, fonning a 
projecting rim ; on the outside a trench is dug for 
carrying off the water. Laying is rapid or slow, \ 
according to the greater or less abundance of food, and 
even according to its qoality. AH the females of the 
same household lay their eggs in the same nest. 

One female will lay from twenty-five to thirty eggs, 
each egg being equal in weight to about twenty-five 
Q 
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hen-eggs. Besides the eggB sat upon, others are placed 
oatside of the nest, often in little cavities dug oot 
epeciall;. 

What ia their destination ? It is a discovery of M. 
Yaillant, to whom we owe the first exact ideas we have 
had as to the habits of the ostrich. 

A female had got up about twenty yards from him : 
" Suspecting that it was a sitter, I hastened to reach 
the place from which she had risen, and I found eleven 
eggs, still warm, and four others dispersed at two or 
three feet from the nest. I called my companions, who 
came up at once. I broke one of the eggs, and found 
a young one already formed, the size of a chiokes, 
ready to come ont of its shell. I supposed all the eggs 
were rotten ; my people' thought very differently : each 
one hastened to fall on the nest ; bat Amiroo took 
possession of four others, desiring to give me a feast, 
and assuring me that I should find them excellent. It 
was then I learnt from this savage that which the 
Hottentots themselves are ignorant of, and which is cot 
known to naturalists, since no one that I am aware of 
has spoken of it, and which I have had more than one 
opportunity of verifying, viz., that the ostrich always 
places within reach of the nest a certain number of 
eggs proportioned to those which she destines for in- 
cubation. Th^se eggs not being sat upon are preserved 
fresh for a long time, and the provident instinct of the 
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mother destines tliem for the first nourishment of those 
which are about to he batched. Esperience has con- 
vinced me of the truth of this assertion ; and whenever 
I have found the nests of ostriches, many eggs have 
been found separated in this way." 

The information of M. Vaillant ia confirmed by 
that which Achmet, quartermaster of the spahis, 
related to M. Ancapitaine in 1856. " At the moment," 
says he, "when the yoang are hatched, the mother 
goes to seek one of the supernumerary eggs, breaks 
it, and makes the young ones partake of the nourish- 
ment." According to other natives, she conducts her 
yotmg ones to the nutritions eg^, and makes them 
open them. The report sent from G^ryville to the 
Zoological Society (Paris), asserts beyond this, that 
if the ostrich should break one of the eggs on which 
she is sitting, she replaces it by one of the outside 
eggs. Livingstone says that, according to the natives 
of South AMca, the sapemnmerary eggs are intended 
for the need of those first hatched, "in order that 
they may wait until the others are hatched, and that 
all may then go together to pasture elsewhere ; " an 
explanation which has some appearance of truth, as 
the hatching takes place successively. 

Incnbation takes place day and night, or at night 
only, according to the degree of the circumambient 
temperature. The carcases of jackals, which are 
« 2 
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foand in tlia neighbonrhood, beat witness to the 
TigiUnoe as well as to the Btrength of the male. 
The hatching of the yoong takes place Bnccesaively, 
aa we shall see. It is pretty generally agreed that 
the nomber of females is abont donble that of males. 
Their size at the time of hatching is abont that of 
a small hen. It would appear that they continue 
with their parents until they are fall grown. 



X. 

^LUK relates that the ostrich is hnnted in two 
ways ; — 

" The ostrich ia taken by mnning down. It de- 
scribes in its flight an exterior circle, whilst the 
hnnters close np its roate by following it in an 
interior circle, and thns, by tiring it out, they at last 
catch it. 

" The following manoeuvre is also employed in 
taking it. When it has been discovered by a clever 
man aecastomed to this kind of chase, he fixes some 
very sharp-pointed spears ronnd the nest, in & 
vertical position ; the steel shines, and the hnnter, 
retired to a distance, awaits in ambash the npsbot of 
the event. Meanwhile the ostrich returns &om her 
pasture fiill of tenderness for her yonng, and bormng 
with the desiie to rejoin them. At first she examines 
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here and there, and easts her looks all ronnd for fear 
that some one should obserre her ; at last, orercome, 
and yearning with maternal love, she spreads her 
wings lite a sail, and, carried away in a blundering 
blind career, she rushes upon her nest, but — oh, 
touching spectacle ! — she encounters the spears, and 
perishes, pierced through and throagh. The hunter 
then comes up and takes the little ones with their 
mother." 

Let na now pass on to more positive &etB. At 
Khartoum, an old negro, who in his youth had been 
one of the most intrepid buccaneers of the country, 
thus described the hunt of the ostrich, as it is now 
practised by the natives : — 

" The ostrich is hunted on horseback, and the riders 
are obliged to be accompanied by camels laden with 
provisions. When one is discovered, they follow it 
slowly vrithout losing sight of it : the colossal bird 
is not slow in leaving them far behind ; but having 
reached a certain distance, as if to bid defiance to 
the htmters, it stands and awaits them; when they 
ore on the point of coming up vdth it, it starts off 
on its rapid course, and then ^ain waits for them. 
The riders always follow it slowly. It is usually at 
daybreak that the hunters commence the campaign, 
&nd whilst the heat is not too much felt the ostrich 
can, without danger, make parade of its superior 
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speed; neTerthelesB, these repeated races btigae it 
icBeiiBibly, and irhen the son becomes more powerfal, 
the animal, which has already several times renewed 
the same plan, begins to exhibit signs of fatigue; 
and then the hnnters, who have hitherto restrained 
their steeds, rash aR«r it with full speed, and are not 
long in exhausting and orercoming it. The first of 
the honters that arrives within reach of it deals it 
a heavy blow with a club, and fells it to the gronnd. 
The riders leap from their horses, and one of them 
cnts the animal's neck, and pats its foot in the 
wound in order to prevent its plnmes being soiled 
in the blood whilst it is fluttering aboat. When the 
bird has ceased to hve they despoil it of its plumage, 
and if the horses and provisions permit, the chase is 
continued." 

The same method appears to be in nse at the 
Cape, as Spamnan relates : — " I have been told that 
a man mounted on the best horse conld never reach 
the ostriches when they are off; but the hunter 
must nevertheless continue his chase, taking care to 
look after his horse, and prevent him from galloping 
too &ist, whilst he can still perceive the bird from 
the snmmit of some hill. Then the ostrich, which 
has descended it running, cools down when it reaches 
the bottom, its joints stiffen, and it rarely iails, 
by at least the third race, in allowing itself to 
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be taken, either 'alive or by a shot from the hunter's 
gun." 

The Arabs of the Great Desert adopt a quite 
di£fereut plan. General Daumas has given na on 
this point, in the "Chevaux du Sahara," details foil 
of interest, which he obtained from a professional 
hunter. We cannot do better than reproduce them, 
always abridging considerably. 

There are in the desert two methods of hunting 
the ostrich : on horseback, and by watching. 

" The real hunt is . that on horseback. It is an 
excursion which lasts for seven or eight days. The 
most &Toarable period is that of great heat^ A 
dozen hunters join together ; each of them is accom^ 
panied by a servant, mounted on a camel, which 
carries water, barley for the horses, wheat flour, 
dates, a saucepan, and divers utensils. The horse 
has undergone for seven or eight days a special 
training. The rider has no other weapon than a club 
of mid olive or rosemary, from four to five feet long, 
and very heavy at one end. 

" They start in the morning, and after one or two 
days' march, when they have arrived near the place 
where the ostriches have been signalled, and they 
begin to find traces of them, they stop and encamp. 
The next day two intelligent servants, entirely naked 
(with the exception of a handkerchief, used as drawers), 
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are sent to reconnoitre. The; cany a goat-Bkin fall 
of water and a little bread, and thej walk on nntil 
they diBCOTer the ostricheB. As soon as they have 
perceived them, they lie down and watch them; 
then one of them remains, and the other goes b> 
warn the company. 

" The horsemen, guided by the man, proceed slowly 
towards the place where the ostriches are. Arrived 
at the last rising gronnd which can conceal theni, 
they dismonnt. . Two scouts creep forward to asBure 
UiemselTes that the birds are still in the aame 
place. If these confirm the first informants, each 
one gives his horse a drink, but moderately, from 
the water carried ou his camel's back. They deposit 
all the baggage on the spot where they had stopped, 
and withont leaving any one in charge of it. Each 
horseman carries a goat - skin at his side. The 
servants and the camels follow in the tracks of the 
horses ; each camel carries no more than the horie'a 
barley supper, its own sapper, and water for the men 
and animals. 

" The hunters then separate and form a circle ronnd 
the chase at a very great distance, and in such t 
manner as not to be perceived. The servants wait 
on the spot where their masters separated until 
they see them at their posts, then they march 
straight on : the ostriches fly in terror, but they 
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encotmter tbe hotBemen, who at first only endeavoar 
to drive them back into the circle. The ostriches 
thus hegin to spend their Btrength in a rapid race, 
for as soon as they are surprised they do not hasband 
their breath. They several times renew these man- 
ceavres, always seeking to get out of the circle, and 
always returning, frightened by the horsemen. At 
the first signs of &U^e the hunters fall upon tliem. 
After some time the floek begins to disperse, and 
to show signs of weakness and lassitude by open- 
ing their wings; the horsemen then, certain of their 
prey, slacken their pace. 

" Each one chooses an ostrich and follows it, and 
when he reaches it he deals it a heavy blow on the 
head, either from behind or the side, which fells it. 
The rider then dismounts in order to bleed it, taking 
care to hold the throat away from the body, so as not 
to soil the feathers. When the ostrich is on the point 
of being caught, it is so fatigued that, if the hunter 
does not wish to kill it, it is a very easy matter to 
bring it back quietly, directing it with the stick; it can 
then scarcely walk." 

The ostrich is taken by watching for it when it has 
laid its eggs, that is about the middle of the month of 
November. Five or sis hunters take with them two 
camels laden with provisions for a month at least, and 
begin by looking out for places where water has recently 
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fkllen. They are famished on this occaBion with gnns 
and an abundant supply of ammnnition. When the; 
have discOTered traces of the ostrich, the hunters 
examine them carefully ; if they cross to and fro, and 
the grass is trampled onder foot and not eaten, the 
bird has for certain made its nest in the neighbour- 
hood. 

In the morning, whilst the female is sitting, the 
honters dig a hole on each side of the nest, and at 
twenty yards' distance, sufficiently deep to contain a 
man ; they then cover it ap with the long grass, so 
well known in the desert, in such a manner that the 
gun only shall appear: in these holes two of the 
hest marksmen are lodged. 

At the sight of this work the frightened female mns 
to rejoin the male, but he beats her and forces her to 
retnnt to her nest. If these preparations were made 
whilst the male is sitting, he would go off in search 
of the female, and neither of them would be met 
with again. 

They are careful not to disturb the returned female, 
the rule being to kill the male first ; they therefore 
wait his return from pasture. Towards midday he 
arrives, and the hunter makes ready. The ostrich 
when sitting extends its wings in such a manner as to 
cover all the eggs ; in this position it has bent up its 
extremely long legs ander its thighs, a very fevonrablfl 
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poeitioQ for the marksman, who aims always in sach a 
manner as to break the animal's legs, for if only 
wonnded elsewhere it would still have a chance of 
making its escape. "Immediately the ostrich is 
Btmck down, they ran up to it and bleed it. The 
marks of blood are covered over with sand, the body 
ia carefully hidden." 

At soDset the female retnms : the absence of the 
male does not disquiet it ; she believes it to be feed- 
ing, and sits on her nest. She is killed by the one of 
the two hnntete who had not fired at the male. 

They also shoot the ostrich when it goes to drink. 
The hnnters simply make a hole near the water, and 
lie in ambush till the animal comes to quench its 
thirst. 

The Arabs of the desert say of a good thing, that 
"it is like hunting the ostrich." 

Brace relates that the Arabs of Fazolp hunt the 
ostrich with dogs ; they carry it off dead or ahve, 
when the bird, which they have pursued without 
relaxation, falls &om sheer exhaustion. 

On the other extremity oi Africa the bnshmen 
have recourse to strategy. 

They disguise themselves as ostriches. " This dis- 
guise," says a traveller, " is composed of a kind of 
saddle, the lower part of which is furnished with 
ostrich feathers in such a manner as to imitate the 
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bod; of the bird, to which Ib added & head and 
Beck of an oatrich Btnffed with straw. 

" The hontet begiDS by painting his lega white ; 
then he places the saddle of feathers on his shool- 
ders, and holding with his right hand the lower part 
of the neck, in his left he carries his bow and poi- 
soned arrows. 'I have seen,' says our author, 'the 
ostrich BO perfectly imitated, that at a few yards' 
distance it was impossible to discover the fraud.' 

" This human bird pretends to browse the grass, 
turns his head from side to side with an air of 
intelligence, shakes his feathers, walks and runs 
alternately, until he arrives within bow-shot of the 
flock ; and when the ostriches take flight on seeing one 
of their number stnick by an arrow, he flies with 
them. Sometimes the male ostriches give chase to 
this singular bird ; then he manoeuvres to avoid 
them, taking care that they shall not scent him, 
for from the moment he finds himself so placed as 
to cross their scent, the charm is broken ; then it 
only remains for him to throw away his saddle 
and to fiy with all speed, in order to avoid a wing 
blow, which would knock him down instantly." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

€xottiti%lts anb ©agmans. 

I. — The Scene and the Actors. 

Thsbe are tliiee species or Bab-species of crocodiles ; 
first, the capnan, also called tbe alligator t second, 
the crocodile; and third, the gavial. 

The cayman, or alligator, may be thus recognized : 
when the month is closed the fonrth tooth on each 
side of the lower jaw passes into a hole in the 
upper jaw. 

In the crocodile, in place of the hole just mentioned 
there is only an indentation, so that the fonrth 
lower tooth remains visible when the mouth is 
closed. 

Lastly, in the gavial the upper jaw on each side 
is hollowed, not by a hole, as in the cayman, nor by 
one indentation, aa with the crocodile, but with two 
indentations, in which the first and fourth lower 
teeth lodge. Moreover, the gavial has very straight 
and lengthy jaws, which form a kind of beak, more 
or less cylindrical. 
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Should yon happen to enconnter one of the croco- 
dilian species on joor journey, yon are now in a 
position to determine at once to what species yonr 
friend belongs, whether he is a cayman, crocodile, 
or gavial. 

The caymans belong to America, gavials to Asia, 
and crocodiles to America, Asia, Africa, and Oceanica. 

All are inhabitants of hot regions, some even are 
fonnd in the hot — almost boiling — mineral waters 
of Florida. The greater part live in the soft waters 
of rivers and lakes. A small nnmber frequent the 
sea. Europe and Australia* are exempt. 



n. — ^NUUBEBB. 

CouMT FoKBiN, in his "Voyage k Siam," says that 
he saw a great number in the neighbourhood of 
Bancok. 

"The rivers of Java, both at their mouths and in 
the interior, are infested," says Thunberg ("Voyages 
en Japon ") " with crocodiles of a monstrous size. 
Often in my botanic excursions I saw them asleep 
in the son." 



* AUigftton were found in the river BordekiD, North Atib- 
tralia, bj McEinUjr, eome of which were nearlj tweii^ feet 
long.— Tbaksuior. 
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A recent account statea that the rivera and lakes of 
Ceylon are stocked with crocodiles. Their hideous 
heads come out of the water ten or a dozen at a time. 
They are veiy common in Jamaica. La Condanune 
has seen a multitude of caymans from twelve to fifteen 
feet long, and even longer, in the Guayaquil; some 
stretched on the mud in the snn, others floating on 
the water like trunks of trees covered with a knotty 
desiccated bark. They ahound in the Amazon, in the 
Oyapoc, in the Bay de Vincent Pinion, and in the lakes 
of that region, to such an extent that, according to 
LacSp^de, they impede by their multitude the navi- 
gation of the boats. M. de la Borde relates, that 
whilst running along the eastern shores of South 
America in a canoe, he encountered a dozen great 
caymans at the month of a httle river which he 
wished to enter. As these animals were obstructing 
the passage, several shots were fired, in the hope of 
dispersing them. This was useless, and the narrator 
was obliged to wait for two hours before they thought 
proper to retire. 

Let us pass now into AMca. The Dutch traveller 
Hamel {" Hist. G6n dea Voyages ") reports, that the 
rivers of the Corea are infested with crocodiles. Bosman, 
in his " Description de la Quince," says that they are 
found in all the rivers of that country, and that he has 
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Been ae many as fifty in a day, and some of them 
twenty feet long. " The crocodile," writes M. de Gol- 
berry, in his "Fragments d'lm Voyage en Afrique," 
" is found in all the rivere which empty into the sea 
between Cape Blanc and Cape de Palmes, and even 
in a great number of lagoons." Adanson has seen 
nearly two hundred at one time on the great Senegal 
river, floating together, which might easily be 
mistaken for the tnmks of trees borne along by the 
stream. 

M. dn Chailln thus describes a scene presented to 
him on the Anengue, a river of the Gaboon, at its 
junction with the Ogabay. "We then entered the 
Anengue. Its snrfoce was covered with black mud 
banks, on which swarmed an incredible number of 
crocodiles. There were many hnndreds of these dis- 
gusting monsters sunning themselves or wallowing 
in the mnd, and diving to the bottom of the water in 
search of food. I have never seen a more hideous 
spectacle. Some of them were at least twenty feet 
long, and when they opened their horrible jaws, one 
might have said that they could have swallowed our 
little boats without any difficulty." 

Livingstone has met with them in many of the 
rivers of South Africa. The quantity of them living 
on the Liambye is prodigious. " Every instant," he 
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writes, "we see them sunning themselves on the 
sand-banks." 

The traveller ascending the Nile does not encounter 
them until he reaches Upper Egypt. Mr. Combes 
(" Voyage en Egypte, en Nubie," &c.) reports, that the 
first he met with on bis route was found above Syout. 
" I had but just embarked when they pointed out to 
me a crocodile stretched out in the sun. He was, as 
it were, embedded in the sand, and appeared to be 
asleep. Nevertheless, he Ufted his head at our ap- 
proach, and slipped slowly into tbe Nile." According 
to the people of the country, these animals do not 
pass below Said, because a venerable sheik bad said, 
" You may come here, but you must not pass this bar- 
rier." But above this point they rapidly become very 
numerous, as may be judged by the following little 
picture, in ^e neighbourhood of Keneh: — "Some of 
the palm trees in the neighbourhood of the town 
were bending under the weight of enormous crocodiles 
suspended &om their branches, and swinging in the 
wind. The hunters, who had made a successful war 
on these formidable animals, had left them to dry in 
the son, in order afterwards to offer them to the gentry 
of the country." Having passed Luxor and proceed- 
ing towards Emeh, Mr. Combes remarks that, — 

" Since we left Djiqeh, when the weather was calm 
and the snn hot, the numerous sand-banks scattered 

B 
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sbont in the river wete covered with crocodilea. If 
the boats approached them, they wonld move into tlie 
water slowly, and allowing Bofficient time to observe 
them leisurely. At length," he writes, "when ve 
reached Upper Nubia, the Nile was sprinkled with 
small islands covered with pehcans ; on some we per 
ceived monstrous crocodiles asleep, and which awoke 
at our approach. Often, in the midst of the river, we 
saw the heads of these formidable amphibia, which 
would disappear under the waves after inhaling a litUe 
air." 

We have said enough to prove to onr readers, and 
those hunters whose courage is bat iU satisfied vith 
the perilleBS exploits accomplished in the saburbe of 
our cities, that for many a year to come game will not 
be wanting for those who will undertake the enterprise 
of purging the earth of these monsters which defile 
and oppress it. 



m. — Hab:tb. 
Cbocodiles live on land and in the water, with a 
decided preference for the latter. They swim with 
extreme rapidity, aided by their powerful compressed 
tail. Nevertheless, all are not eqnally aquatic. The 
caymaus are less so than the others. The gavials 
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Are the most aquatic, a &ct which conld only be din- 
covered by an inspection of the hind-legs. In the 
gavial, the toes of the hind-feet are webbed to the tip, 
and these feet are denticulated the whole length of the 
external side: they aie evidently intended to perform 
the functions of fins ; whereas with the caymans, not 
only does this dentionlation not exist, bat the toes ard 
only webbed hidf their length. 

Rivers which overflow, and whose shores are covered 
with mnd, marshy lakes, swampy savannahs — ^these 
are their favourite hatrnts. It is said that the gavial 
sometimes quits the waters of the Ganges, and will 
venture almost' into the sea.. 

All are camivorons and extremely voracioua. Living- 
stone says that they generally geek their prey at night ; 
Dn Chailla reports that they do so in the morning 
and evening; but the upshot shows clearly that the 
crocodUian appetite is equally good at all hours of day 
or night. 

Hidden amongst the aquatic plants or squatting in 
the mnd, at other times motionless on the surface of 
the water, or floating silently, hke the trunks of trees, 
stranded on the mud, or carried on by the current, they 
await patiently their prey, or they go to meet it with 
their jawB extended, their eyes sweeping the liquid 
expanse and its muddy shores. "One does not see 
Uie slightest motion," sayaPlumier. "We perceive that 
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it haa changed its place, bat in a manner almost 
imperceptible, bo qaiet are its movements ; it might 
tlien be taken for a piece of floating wood, and I haw 
man; times been so deceiyed." TMh compariBon h&e 
presented itself to the minds of Adsnson, of La Con- 
damine, and of all travellerB who have seen crocodiles 
in their wild state. Their colour, their elongated form, 
their immobility, the silence which they keep, deceive 
their victims. Fish constitute their ordinary diet; 
as extras they occasionally add any of the animalB 
which come to repose on the water, or to qaench their 
thirst on its shores. 

When the saurian perceives its prey it dives, and 
proceeds under the water towards it, and seizing it by 
the legs or the mnzzlej drags it down to the bottom 
of the water. To use the words of the missionary jnst 
quoted, "the unsuspecting game allows itself to be 
approached so near that it is snapped up before it has 
time to spread its wings for flight." Large cattle are 
not safe from their voracity. " It very rarely hap- 
pens," says Livingstone, "that a herd of cows croBsea 
the Liambye without some of the young becoming the 
prey of the monster." M. dn Chaillu witnessed the 
following scene: — As we were paddling along I per- 
ceived in the distance ahead a beautifol gazelle looking 
meditatively into the waters of the lagoon, of which 
firom time to time it took a drink. I stood np to get a 
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Bhot, aod we approached with the atmoBt eilence, bat 
just as I raised my gan to fire a crocodile leaped 
out of the water, and like a flash dived back again 
with the struggling animal in hie powerfol jaws. So 
qnickly did the beast take his prej, that though I fired 
at him I waa too late. I do not think my bullet hit 
him ; if it did, it stmck some impenetrable part of his 
mail. I wonld not have believed that this huge and 
unwieldy animal could move with such velocity ; bat 
the Datives told me that the deer often falls a prey to 
the crocodile. Sometimes he even catches the leopard, 
but then there is a harder battle than the poor little 
deer* could make." 

In America the cayman will attack the jagaar, which 
in the New World is the moat powerful of his enemies ; 
and a struggle between these two monsters wonld be a 
stirring spectacle to witness. The jagaar, knowing the 
vulnerable {ilace, plunges his claws into the eyes of 
the reptile ; the latter dives, dragging down the jagaar, 
which, it -is said, allows itself to be drowned rather 
than let go its hold. 

Crocodiles do not generally devour large animals 
until they have drowned them. "The noise they 
make in eating," says Livingstone, "when once beard, 
will never be forgotten." 

* " Poor little deer t " Baya the hontei who was piepaiing to 
aa him ! TaUc of onwodile's tann after that 1 
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Their activity abates daring the hottest hoars of the 
day. They then retire amongst the reeds or extend 
themselves on the sand or in the mad. La Gondamine 
reports that they have been seen Banning themselves 
on the banks of the Goayaqail and the Amazon for 
whole days. M. Tremanz, being in Ethiopia, above 
the cataract of Sesadaoni, had the opportunity of 
examining at leisare a crocodile which was thus 
taking his siesta extended on the river-banli. "Pro- 
fiting by his immobility, I had approached him," he 
says, " nnder cover of a damp of trees. When my 
curiosity was satisfied, I walked straight up to the 
animal, which, without disturbing itself, slightly raised 
its great head and appeared scarcely to notice me. I 
was not a little surprised to see at the bottom of the 
slope in the bed of the river, and close to the ferocious 
beast, two donkeys feeding peaceably and quite nndk- 
turbed by his proximity. The crocodile, which antil 
that moment hod seemed to me not larger than a man, 
then showed his real size by offering me a point of 
comparison : he was &om eighteen to twenty feet long. 
Some minutes afterwards the enormous beast slonly 
glided into the water, lifting one leg after the otlier in 
a torpid manner; but no sooner had he reached his 
favourite element than, with a powerful stroke of iiis 
taO, he disappeared like a dart." 

It is, in fact, only in this element that they enjoy 
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the All! liliert; of moTemeot ; but it baa been more 
than once shown that, at least in certain seasons 
and in certain countries, crocodiles (although less 
active on the land than in the water] are still capa- 
ble of moving very quickly on level ground, but in 
a straight line only, for the short ribs of the neck 
toaching each other prevent these animals from 
turning easily. Hence there is one chance of safety 
for those whom they pursue. This knowledge was 
made use of by an Enghshman, who, having at his 
heels a monstrons crocodile, which had sprung &om 
the lake of Nicaragua, was nearly caught, en the 
Spaniards who were with him shouted to him to 
quit the direct path and to run in zigzag. He fol- 
lowed this counsel, and found it valuable. 

It rarely happens, according to Livingstone, that 
the crocodile comes out of the water to seek food. 
On one occasion, nevettheless, on the banks of the 
Zonga, he met with one which, although still small 
(about three feet long), made a dash at his feet, and 
compelled bit^ to fly in another direction ; bat the 
traveller adds, "this is nnusnal, for I never heard 
of a similar instance." 

These examples, however, are not rare elsewhere. 
The Coont de Forbin, in his "Voyage k Siam," reports 
that the crocodiles sometimes come close up to the 
houses at Bancok. La Coudamine telle us that 
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the csjmuis of the Amazon enter the hots of the 
Indians ; and Idcepede reports, that in South America, 
when the lakes inhabited by caymans become dry, 
these animals, condemned thenceforward to a terres' 
trial life, live on game for months together. 

It is whilst the crocodile is on land that thttt 
extraordinary and ehsrming scene, related by Hero- 
dotus, occurs, which has been treated as s &ble by 
modems, and which was only definitiTely aasigned to 
science when Geo&oy Saint Hilaire witnessed it 
daring his residence in Egypt. 

Whilst the crocodile is going through the water, 
leeches pass into its gaping month, and when on 
land ants and gnats introduce themselves there. 
The shortness of its tongne leaves it powerless 
against these enemies. But a small bird, a plover 
(Charadrius agyptus), comes to its aid. The moneter 
opens its month, the bird enters, picks the animal's 
teeth vrith its beak, cleanses the gums, palate, and 
tongue, aod having performed its task departs. 

"The crododile," says £Iian, "profiting by this 
service, endnres the operation with patience, and 
remains motionless, so that the plover finds a good 
meal in the leeches ; and the crocodile, rejoicing in 
its assistance, thinks that he recompenses it suffi- 
ciently in allowing it to depart in peace." 

In the Antilles another bird (the humming bird) 
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renders the same service to the crocodiles of that 
place ae the plover to the commoii crocodile. 

Notwithstanding their voracity, crocodiloB can re* 
main for several months without food. Brown, in his 
"Natnral History of Jamaica," reports that he had 
satisfied himself on this point hy tying up the 
mnzzles of several of them with wire. 
ASome species pass a part of the year in a lethai^c 
sleep. The pike-mazzled cayman, which inhahits 
8onth America, and ascends the Mississippi and its 
affluents as far as the 32nd degree, buries itself in the 
mud as soon as cold weather comes, and passes the 
whole winter season in a state of torpor. The rising of 
the temperature in Sonth America produces the same 
effect as its falling in Korth America. At Cayenne 
and Bahia, in the half-dry marshes, troops of caymans 
buried in the slime, their backs only visible, await 
in a lethargic state the retnm of the rains. Travellers 
say that some caymans dig holes on the margins of 
the marshes, into which they retire to sleep the long 
sleep. Pliny vrrites, that crocodiles pass the fonr 
months of winter in caverns. This was perhaps tme 
of the crocodiles inhabiting the Delta ; now-a-days the 
Kile crocodiles do not become torpid. 

All crocodiles ars oviparous. The female deposits 
her eggs, covered with an elastic calcareous shell, in 
holes, which it digs on the banks of rivers. Living- 
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stone one day made hie fire on one of these deserted 
nests, which was strewed all over with the broken 
shells. This neat was situated about six yards &om 
the river Zonga, with which it commanicated by a 
broad path. This traTeller has seen sixty e^s taken 
from a single nest. The cayman a lunettes of 
Cayenne, and the common crocodile on the banks of 
the Nile, deposit a similar nnmber of eggs ; the latter 
lay in February, the others in April. The common 
crocodile confines itself to simply bnrying its eggs 
in the sand ; the cayman a lunettes deposits them 
between a doable bed of leaves and straw. These 
eggs are about the same size as those of a goose. 

They do not sit on their eggs, althongh Pliny states 
the contrary, and pretends even that the male shares 
with the female the cares of incubation. Solar heat, 
and in certain cases that which results from the fer- 
mentation of vegetable matter massed round the eggs, 
Buf&ces to bring them to perfection. The female of 
the common crocodile even abandons her eggs after 
she has buried them; and at St. Domingo that of the 
taper-nosed crocodile does the same ; but the female 
of the cayman a lunettes (Guinea and Brazil) watches 
over hers. " She always remains," says M. de la Boide, 
" at a certain distance &om her eggs, which she deCauds 
with fury, should any one attempt to touch them." 

The eggs of these reptiles have indeed great need 
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of protection, for they have many enemies. In Egypt 
the mangouste, in America apes, everywhere water- 
fowls, and in some places men destroy an immense 
number. Livingstone reports that the Barots^s and 
the Bayey^s, tribes of Sonthem Africa, are very fond 
of crocodiles' eggs. " They eat the yolk, rejecting the 
white, which does not coagulate." 

"In proportion to the increwe of the population," 
eays this writer, " the nests of these odious reptiles will 
be more and more sought after, and the species will 
become less numerous." May it be so I 

Lacepede writes, that in America the apes break 
a very large number of eggs, not merely to eat them, 
but in some measure apparently for the mere fun of 
the thing. 

Even with the species which abandon their eggs 
immediately after laying them the cares of maternity 
are not always confined to nidification. When instinct 
warns it that its eggs are about to be hatched, the 
female of the taper-nosed crocodile returns to its nest, 
unearths its brood, and conducts the young ones to 
the water. 

LaoSpede denies this, but he is wrong ; the same 
fJEictB occurred in the countries explored by Livingstone. 
The negroes even told the latter that the female aids 
its little ones in coming out of their shells — assistance 
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which, as we shall Bee, ib exceeded b; those of the 
Bloe NUe. 

"It appeared to me," Bays LiTingatone, "qnite 
needful that their mother should come to their assist- 
ance at the time of their hirth, for it is a question with 
them not merely of breaMng the membrane with which 
the shell is lined, bnt also of digging them ont of a bed 
covered with about fonr inches of earth." 

It is donbtless this last circumstance which neces- 
sitateB the maternal intervention. 

The yonng go into the water at the instant of their 
birth. They feed on insects and larrae ; but voracious 
fishes make great destruction among them, and it is 
said that the little crocodiles are by no means safb 
amongst the large ones. During three months the 
female of the taper-nosed species nourishes and protects 
its young. 

Don Eamon Paez, in his " Travels and AdventoreB 
in South and Central America," says : "Despite their 
great voracity, the mother exhibits some degree of ten- 
derness towards her offspring. Possessed, in this case, 
of an instinct ahnost infallible, she retnms at a period 
when incubation is completed, and assists her young in 
extricating themselves from the shell. Unlike the eggs 
of birds, crocodiles' eggs are soft and pliable as those 
of the turtle, yielding, when handled, to the pressure of 
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the fingers, jet so tough that it is difficult to break 
them, and in. appearance resembling white parchment. 
At the very moment of liberation the yonng crocodiles 
display their savage nature in a wonderful degree, 
biting at every object within reach ; the same vicious 
propensity is also exhibited by those extricated even 
before the completion of incubation. I was once 
greatly amused in watching a struggle between two 
caricaris and one of these youngsters, not larger than a 
good-sized lizard. Each time the birds made a dash 
at him, this little saurian, grunting savagely, darted 
forward with wide-open jaws, looking for all the world 
like a yomig dragon. During ten minutes the 
strug^e continued without decided advant^e on either 
side, when one of the assailantB, changing his tactics, 
suddenly seized the crocodile by the neck with his 
sharp claws, and soared triumphantly with him into 
high air. There, loosing his hold, the bird followed 
his descent with wonderful rapidity, prepared, when he 
reached the ground, to repeat the blow ; but, already 
half stunned, the vii^tim soon yielded to superior 



Catesby, in his " Natural History of Carolina," 
shows us yonng crocodiles seeking j-efuge against the 
voracity of their elder brethren in the thickest porta of 
the marshy forests. 
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" Theee aquatic Tooda are filled with animals which 
eat each other ; half-devoared carcaseB are seen floatuij; 
on the water." Lying in ambiiBh on the banks of the 
lakes and rivers, the tiger in India and the jagoar in 
America watch the moment when the yonng BaTuiana 
approach the ehore, seize them with their powerful 
daws, and devonr them. 

Livingstone relates, that on arriving one evening 
on the banks of the Libaje, he put to flight two 
broods of crocodiles ; they were abont ten inches 
in length. Their bodies were marked with alternate 
brown and pale green bands ; their eyes were 
yellow. When speared, they bit the weapon savagely, 
yelping all the while like a whelp just be^nuing 
to bark. 

Added to the testimony of Cailland, this last fact, 
reported by a traveller so trustworthy as Livingstone, 
woold suffice to solve the controverted question as to 
whether crocodiles have a voice. Captain Jobson 
(" Hist. 06n. des Voy.") assures us that those of the 
river Gambia, called humbos by the negroes, utter cries 
which appear to come out of a pit, and which can be 
heard at a great distance. Catesby reports that the 
caymans of Carolina, on coming oat of their lethar^gie 
slumber, make horrible roarings. Bosc, who has 
visited the same country, says that the caymans " make 
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in the eveniug a frightful habbub, and that he had 
frequent opportunities of hearing it. M. de Courdi- 
ni^re, iu his " Observations sur le Crocodile de laLooi- 
siane," and M. dela Borde, in the notes already quoted, 
make analogous depositions. These testimonies can- 
not be weakened by the otherwise undeniable iact 
that, during a residence of many years on the banks 
of the Orinoco, Humboldt, although surrounded every 
night by crocodiles, never heard the voice of these 
animals. 

Herodotus has stated, with truth, that of all the 
animals which come out of an egg, the crocodile is of 
the largest dimensions. 

The common crocodile is generally from eighteen to 
twenty feet in length, but they have been seen nearly 
forty feet long; the size of the cayman d lunettes 
varies from twelve to fourteen feet, that of the taper- 
nosed cayman attains the same length. The great 
gavial of the 0anges is from twenty-five to thirty 
feet in length, and is said sometimes to exceed forty 
feet. Their growth is very slow. Aristotle thought 
that it continued during the whole life of the animal. 
It is now thought that it continues for twenty 
years. Tiscount de Fontange, Commandant of the 
island of St. Domingo, kept for twenty-six months 
some crocodiles which he had sees hatched. Their 
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length was not then more than twenty inches. It 
iB asserted that crocodiles live for a hundred 
years. 

Now let OB see the crocodile in his connection with 
man. On this important point authors show singular 
differences ; possihl; we may succeed in bringing them 
into accord. 
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€tatotAha (continued). 

TV. — ToucHMG THE Fbeocitt OP Cbocodiles, 

Dahfibb aesames that cajmanB nem attack man, and 
that they never make Tictims, except amongst those 
who proToke and irritate .them. It has frequently 
happened to him to drink in ponds filled with these 
animals, and althoagh they were then close to him, 
they never attempted to injnre him. 

M. de la Borde says, that in the neighboorhood of 
Cayenne, the negroes sometimes take caymans five ' or 
six feet long, tie their legs, and that the animals snffer 
themselves to be handled and carried without attempt- 
ing to bite. From excess of pmdence, the jaws are 
sometimes tied np, or a large metal plate fixed in the 
month. It is better still in some of the rivers of 
St. Domingo. The parsaed animal hides his head and 
a part of his body in a hole. A slip-knot is fixed to 
one of his hind feet, and many negroes, polling at the 
8 
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rope, draw ^im about, eren into tbe hoases, without 

hiB exhibiting any desire to defend himself. 

BoBO, a traveller in Carolina, agrees with Dampier ; 
he h&B been quite close to caymans withoat ttieir 
making any attempt to bite him. 

Aadabon goes brther, and says that tliese animals 
are so gentle, daring the stunmer and antnmn, that the 
people get on their backs and compel them to carry 
them. 

So mach for caymans. Now let as torn to crocodiles. 
Gomeille de Fenga, in his "Voyage aax Indes Orien- 
tales," relatos that a crocodile was taken sixteen feet and 
a half in length, fmd six feet and a half round, wbioh 
had devoured thirty-two persons, and that on his body 
being opened, a hnman skeleton was found therein. 

Seba, who reproduced that story, regards it as 
impossible ; and he adds, that the crocodile, far bom 
devonring man, holds him in such fear as to make 
his escape as soon as he sees or hears him. 

Bosman (" Histoire de la 0uin^e Orientale ") agrees 
with 9eba. " They lie in the sun, on the banks of 
rivers, and the moment tbey perceive a man, they are 
80 frightened that they precipitate themselves to the 
bottom of the water." Boaman has never heard of 
these animals attacking a man, or even a beast. 

Thunberg writes : " The presence of crocodiles does 
not prevent the natives of Batavia, as well as the 
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slaves of both sexes, from plunging pell-mell, onoe or 
twice a day, into the rivers or canals." 

Forbin relates that " the crocodiles sometimes come 
close ap to the hoases at Bancok, and as they are 
very timid, they are easily frightened off by shouting 
or firing a goo at them, when they immediately escape , 
to the bottom of the water." 

The same kind of sport which Andobon describes 
with the caymans, is practised with the crocodiles on 
the river Senegambia, San Domingo. According to 
M. de Bme ("Hist. Gdn. des Voyages,"), not only do 
the crocodiles of this river not injure any one, bnt even 
" the children can play with them, mount their backs, 
and beat them, without perceiving any signs of resent- 
ment." 

Pliny remarks, that the crocodile flies before those 
who pursue it, and that it permits itself to be guided 
by men bold enough to leap on its back. 

A contemporary traveller, Mr. Combes, writes : " The 
ferocity of the crocodile has been much exaggerated. 
I have never seen a boatman hesitate to leap into the 
water when it was necessary. At almost every turn 
of our route we saw them up to their waists in the 
water, endeavouring to disengage their heavily laden 
barges, which had got aground. And on all sides 
we saw children coming to fill their pitchers, or to 
wash themselves, on the banks of the Nile." 
8 2 
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Let ns Dot fiarget ttie gaviaL "EIb reputation vu 
nerer better ibMn tint of eaymuifl and crocodiles. 
Modem tnreUen hare bowerer ondeitftkeo to le-estab- 
lirii hiB chanctflT. Aceording to these tntTellera, the 
ffavixU nerer attempts to attack meo or animals. 

We hare beatd witnesses for the defence : let ns 
now listen to others. 

La Condamine reports that the crocodiles of the 
Amaxon seize the Indians in theii hats and in their 
canoes. 

Li the Orambo, according to an old traTeiler, Jobson, 
the n^roes are so snspicioaB of crocodiles, that thej 
will not Tentare to swim or wade across rivers &e- 
qaented by these animals. 

We read in the " Description de I'lle Celebes (Hist. 
G6n. des Voyages)," that the crocodiles of the great 
Macassai liTer do not confine themselTes to making 
war upon the fish, but that they Bometimes assemble 
in troops at the bottom of the water to await the 
passage of the small boats, which they stop, and using 
their tails as hooka, opset them, and then seize the 
men and animals and drag them into their retreat. 

Hasselqoist ("Voy. en Palestine") writes, that in 
Upper Egypt, crocodiles very frequently devour the 
- women who come to carry water from the Nile, and 
children playing on its banks. 

Geofiroy Saint Hilaire reports that it is by no 
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meaaB rare to meet with Arabe in the Thebaiide, some 
wanting an arm, and others a leg, which had been 
carried away by crocodiles. 

Listen to Livingstone: — " Every year many victims 
are made amongst the dtildrea who have the impra- 
dence to play on the banks of the Liambye, when 
they go for water. The crocodile atons his prey with 
a blow of his tail, and drags it into the water, where 
it is BOon drowned. 

" Fish is the principal food of both small and large, 
and they are mach assisted in catching Uiem by 
their broad scaly tails. Sometimes an alligator, 
viewing a man in the water &om the opposite bank, 
rushes across the stream with wonderfnl agility, as 
is seen l>y the high ripple he makes on the surface, 
caased by his rapid motion at the bottom ; but in 
general they act by stealth, sinking tmdemeath as 
soon as they see a man. A wounded antelope chased 
into any of the lagoons in the Borotse valley, or a 
man or dog going in for the purpose of bringing 
oat a dead one, is almost sure to be seized, though 
the alligators may not appear on the surface. After 
danoing long in the moonlight night, young men run 
down to the water to wash off the dust, and cool 
themselves before going to bed, and are thus often 
carried away. One wonders they are not afraid ; 
bat the fact is, they have as little sense of danger 
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impending over them as the hare has when not 
actnally puraned b; the hoaod ; aad in many ren- 
contres, in which they escape, they had not time 
to be afraid, and only laagh at the circnmstance 
afterwards : there is a want of calm reflection. In 
many eases not referred to in this book, I feel more 
horror now in thinking on dangers I hare mn, than 
I did at the time of their occurrence." 

He goes on to say, "I never could aroid shadder- 
ing on seeing my men swimming across these 
branches, after one of them bad been caoght by the 
thigh and taken below ; he, however, retained his foil 
presence of mind, and having a small square ragged- 
edged javelin with him when dragged to the bottom, 
gave the alligator a stab behind the shoulder. The 
alligator, writhing in pain, left him, and he came 
ont with the deep marks of the reptile's teeth on 
his thigh." 

We have seen that, according to Mr. Combes, 
the ferocity of the crocodile has been much exag- 
gerated, and be has shown ns, in fact, the bai^emen 
going into the water np to their middle, and children 
filling their pitchers on the banks of the Nile. 
" Nevertheless," he adds, " accidents are rare, and 
it is easy to understand that if the inhabitants of 
Egypt were not satisfied by long experience, they 
would not show themselves so confiding." This 
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ailment would appear to proTO little after what 
Livingstone reports of the improvidence of the 
Hverains of the Liambye ; and the following fact 
goes to show the same carelessness on the hanks of 
the Nile, at the same time that it exhibits the croco- 
dile at his work: — 

M. Tr^meanz was on the Nile, in the eastern 
Soudan, between Senaar and Lony. Several men 
were on the eand hauling the boat, when they 
came npon a hollow filled with water &om the 
river; one of them took the cord in his month 
to swim across the hollow, whilst the rest went 
TOtmd the obstacle. " Suddenly I heard many 
voices shooting, ' He is seized ! he is carried off ! ' 
One sailor cried ont, ' The crocodile ! the croco- 
dile ! ' a third, ' A gnn ! bring a gun ! ' Throwing 
aside the notes which I was writing, I seized a gun 
and hurried precipitately from the cabin. Looking 
to that point of the river to which all eyes were 
tamed, I could only see a circle of undulations, 
like that which is caused when a body disappears 
beneath the water. All the haulers were shonting, 
gesticulating, and advancing cautiously into the water, 
each pressing against the other, no one daring to 
detach himself &om the group. The doctor ex- 
tended his hand towards my gim. ' We must make 
a noise — fire 1 ' said he. I gave him the gun, and 
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eeiziog & pistol which I had at m; belt, we fired. 
An instaDt afterwards the man reappeared on the 
Bor&ee of the water, balf suffocated, geBticolating 
painfolly, and exhibiting Bigns of £rigfatfiil anguish. 
The wretch was bnt a few ^ards in front of the 
hanlerB, but not one of them dared to advance to 
his aflsiatanee. The doctor again fired a shot at 
hazard into the water, to drire away the monster. 
Daring this time the boat was rowed qoickly towards 
the poor fellow, and we throw him the end of the 
oord, which he was still able to seize, and by its 
aid we drew him on board — one of his legs was 
cranched! 

" The monstrous amf^bian, deceived by the float- 
ii^ f&rdah of the maa, had, it appeared, first seixed 
him by the fl>ot, which he raised np, then seizing 
him a second time by the leg, above the knee, he 
dragged him nndemeath the water. It was then 
that the crocodile — who is as cowardly as he is 
ferocioQS — frightened by the detonations of the fire- 
arms, and by the shooting of the men, had let go 
his prey. 

" The woond was considerable ; the arttcalation of 
the knee was crashed ; the flesh of the thick part of 
the leg ripped opea for a great length, exposing to 
sight the naked bone. The teeth of the monster had 
left deep marks. From the foot to the middle of the 
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thigh we coonted seyen or eight on each side, each 
of which was eufflciently open to receive three fingers. 
Others were united by the some rent. A single blow 
of the powerful jaws of the crocodile appeared to have 
produced all these wotuidB." 

The poor fellow was carried to land, and remained 
extended on the sand in the eun, whilst a man went 
to the neighbouring Tillage in search of some means 
of transport. Far from complaining, "It was writ- 
ten t " he said, and he thanked God for having saved 
his life. The boat continued its voyage. 

Kear there the traveller saw in the sand the renudne 
of a crocodile killed by ih& natives, who were re- 
proaching it as the cause of the death of many of 
their friends. 

For many hours crocodiles were the subject of 
conversation of all on board. " Some of our men, who 
were bam Khartoum, stated that the approaches to 
that city had for some time past become very dangerous, 
and that many jteople bad perished there. The croco- 
diles wander near the places where the people come 
to draw water, and if an isolated person advances too 
for into the river, in order to get pnrer water, he runs 
•nty great risk." 

.Among other stories, one is related which is not 
without analog; with that of the crocodile whose fero- 
city -S6ba denied the existence of entirely. Here it is. 
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" Quite recently a fine tall woman, knowing that the 
principal yictims of the carniToroas monster of the 
Kile were women and children, thought probably to 
awe him by her fine and imposing deportment. She 
walked into the water np to her waiat, and there, whilst 
filling her leathern bottle with the limpid water, she 
was snddenly npset by a blow &om the tail of a 
crocodile and carried away immediately. 

" This event bronght a great nnmber of the cnrioas 
to the banks of the rirer, and some time afterwards 
there was seen floating on the water a monstroas 
crocodile, with a stomach so enormous as to prevent 
it remaining constantly nnder the water. Then boats 
were got together, and they attacked it. The crocodile, 
in that state, being anything bat active, plunged, then 
soon reappeared on the surface, and as the river was 
now Btndded with boats, those who were within reach 
planted their lances between the openings of his scaly 
armonr. He was soon killed, and they dragged him 
ashore, and qnickly opened him. The animal, by- 
means of his great month, which opened to the 
shoulders, had swallowed his prey whole, and, added 
the narrators, the victim of this monster had only a 
few bruises — her wounds were so trifling, that she 
must have died of snfibcation in the crocodile's belly. 
They hoped even to see her come to life f^ain. 
With the exception of some of the details," adds 
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M. Tremeaai, " the foandation of this story seemed 
to me to be trae, for not only was it confinaed by 
many persons on our boat, but I heard it related in 
terms almost identical daring our last residence at 
Ehartonm." 

Daring that residence the author witnessed another 
oatastrophe, which he reports in the following 
terms: — 

"Prom the window of the hoaae where we were 
installed, on the quay, I was occupied in obsernng 
the movement of the animated scene in the harbonr. 
A little negro, twelve years of age, had been bought at 
Ea^ane by our maitre cChAtel. This young boy was 
standing on the edge of oui boat. A kind of hand- 
kerchief of coloured cotton had just been given to 
him by his master. Delighted with snch a treasure, 
after examining it minutely, the child shook it in 
the air. This movement, which attracted my attention, 
awoke probably also that of a crocodile, for the little 
gar^on having let fall his handkerchief into the water, 
immediately jumped in to regain it, and never 
reappeared. The water was suddenly agitated, then 
a aeries of undnlations, which could be seen towards 
the middle of the river, were for me the only percep- 
tible traces of Jiis being carried away by the crocodile. 
The sailors who were on the boat, said that they had 
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seen the smmal near there, and they recognized on the 
other shore, There he had gone at once, ilie agitation 
produced by his efforts in swallowing his prey." 

I mast remark, neverthelesB, that crocodiles are 
aaid not to be able to swallow in the water, and it 
is so stated by Mr. Milne Edwards in bis " Elements 
of Zoology." 

M. Tremeanx relates still, as an eye-witness, sn 
accident which was comic, bat which mi^t easily 
have tnmed oat serioas. 

" It was near Cbendy, on our retom. One of the 
Rnsaians, a servant of Colonel Kovalwakt, was sitting 
on a bank by the river, bis 1^ dangling in the water ; 
he was engaged in washing his feet. AJl at once 
he was seen cutting a caper backwards, as if be had 
been suddenly burled by a powerful shook. He had 
described a complete somersault, and found himself 
sitting on the ground pretty for back. The crocodile 
bad prowled up cunningly, and by slow movements, 
in front of him. On suddenly perceiving him, tbe man 
had not had time to retire. A powerful blow with 
his -tail, by which the monster bad endeavoured 
to throw bim into tbe water, succeeded only in caaaiog 
him to describe tbe pirouette we saw." 

Let as now return to Mr. Combes, according to whom 
the ferocity of the crocodile has been much < 
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rated. This opinion appears to agree badly with the 
sentimentB he ezpresses in the interesting story we 
are abont to quote. 

It was in the desert of Wady Haifa (Lower 
Nuhia). Oar traveller was proceeding to Dongolah. 
It was near the end of the month Bamadan. In 
the caravan was a Turkish merchant, who wished 
to procare a sheep, or at least a goat, at any 
price, which he would have carried on one of his 
camels, in order to offer it np as a sacrifice at the 
moment when the crescent should shine forth in the 
sHes. " Bat," says Mr. Combes, " we were then on 
the desert side of the Kile, and it wonld have been 
necessary to cross over to the opposite shore to find 
any living animals. 

"The Tnrk went up and down the river, in the 
hope of discovering some rafts; he shouted to the 
inhabitants on the opposite shore, hnt his searching 
and hia cries were vain. He then resorted to the 
camel-drivers, and promised them a recompense if 
they would consent to swim across the Nile, and 
endeavour te bring back a sheep with them. Sobriety 
is a necessary virtue in the desert, but it was a 
question of celebrating a feast, and our conductors, 
like zealous Mussulmans, could not have been better 
pleased than to be able to comply with the wishes 
of the pious traveller. Unhappily, crocodiles were 
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nmneroiiB in those puis, and in throwing themselves 
into the riTer, they would ran great risk of being 
dSToored by these terrible animals. This was re- 
marked to the Turkish merchant, bnt he, far from 
being tonched by so grave a consideration, proposed 
a still higher reward, snfiBcient to tempt the cnpidil^ 
of the camel-driTers, In spite of the danger which 
menaced him, one of them, the oldest, suffered him- 
self to he sednoed. He took off his clothes and 
leaped into the Nile, nttering lend shonts. He was 
not yet two lengths from the shore, when, towards 
the middle of the river, a monstrons crocodile 
elevated his hideons head above the water, and then 
plnnged almost immediately. The swimmer had not 
perceived the animal, bat the apparition had not 
escaped the anzions looks of the other camel-drivers 
standing upon the shore. These hastened to call 
to their companion, signaling the imminence of his 
danger. We were all in a state of the most cmel 
anxiety, fearing at each instant to see the rash 
feUow become the prey of the formidable amphibian. 
Bat, thank Ood ! it was not so ; at the first warning 
of the camel-drivers the swimmer tamed round, and 
it was with tiie most vivid satisfaction that I saw 
him regain the shore, and he was not slow in 
securing his safety. He was received jeeringly by 
the merchant, who perhaps regretted the horrible 
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spectacle whicti the appearsDce of the mouBter 
aeemed to promise as ; bat, except the meTch&Dt, all 
congratal&ted the Kubian in having escaped so great 
a peril. The crocodile reappeared several times on 
the surface of the river, and allowed himself to float 
down with the cnrrent." 

Later, at Khartoum, Mr. Combes was witness of 
facte which served to convince him that the fears he 
experienced under the circamstances we are going to 
relate were by aa means withont cause ; but how 
can one reconcile these facts with the opinions ex- 
pressed hy him on the nature of the crocodile? 

"I was waling," says he, "on the banks of the 
Blue Kile, whilst many persons were bathing in the 
river. I was astonished at their imprudence, but the 
swimmers, assured by their namber and the noise 
which they made, did not seem to experience the 
least disquietude ; nevertiieless, at the moment when 
they least expected it, I beard a great cry, and a man 
disappeared. The other svrimmers, seized with fright, 
regained the shore with precipitation, and threw into 
the river whatever they could put their hands on, 
redoubling their clamour. We were in a state of mortal 
anxiety, seeking on all sides traces of the man who 
had disappeared. On looking attentively, we discovered 
a slight furrow, which cut the river crosswise, and 
after a moment of cruel suspense, we saw an immense 
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crocodile emerge on the opposite shore, holding in 
his blood-stained month the unfortunate Bvimmer, 
vho no longer exhibited any sign of life. At this 
Bight the companions of the victim ottered terrible 
cried, in the hope of compelling the monster to 
abandon bis prey ; bat the crocodile squatted down on 
the desert shore, and, scarcely sensible of this tumult, 
was grinding between hia teeth the bod; extended 
before him. Some guns had been hastily procured, 
which were discharged at the ferocious beast ; and 
whettiet they had any effect, or the monster, Mghtened 
by this brisk detonation, wished to shelter himself 
from a new attack, he plunged into the river, carrying 
with him the remains of his victim in the presence 
of a numerous crowd, which had run together &om 
all parts, and which followed in breathless consterna- 
tion the different phases of this exciting and terrible 
drama. Wt remained still for some time on the 
banks of the river, but the crocodile did not reappear, 
and we retired in silence." 

We have already seen Mr. Combes' argument against 
the ferocity of the crocodile, in the facta he mentions 
of the sailors not fearing to go into the Nile, and the 
women and children taking water and washing therein. 
What shall we think of this argument when we shall 
preaently see onr traveller himself, his mind still 
filled with the catastrophe which we have just related, 
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going into the Nile for the pleasore of swimming? 
He saya : — 

" Some days after Una cmel event, I myself bathed 
in the Nile, with the doctor of Ehartonm, his bIatos, 
and some Turks who had joined ne. We had chosen 
a safe place, or at all events one so repnted, and in 
which it was asserted crocodiles had never shown 
themselves ; beBides, we had sufficient prudence not 
to go far into the river, in order, on the least alarm, 
to regain the shore promptly ; and, notwithstanding 
the assurances which had been j^ven as, the slaves 
threw stones all round ns, and kept up a eontinnal 
noise, to avert all danger. We had hoped, thanks to 
these precautions, that we were safe from any surprise : 
unhappily, it was not so. One of oar companions, 
having had the temerity to advance into the middle 
of the stream, was seized by a crocodile, at the very 
moment when he vras swimming towards as to regain 
the shore. He immediately nttered a heartrending 
cry, extending his arms in every direction. Notwith- 
standing the peril which menaced us, we rushed 
towards him just in time to seize hold of him, and 
to contend with the monster, which was jast on the 
point of dragging hirn under. A severe struggle 
ensned, and we thought for an instant that we had 
come oS with a brilliant victory. We had brought 
our companion fainting to the shore, but a trail of 

T 
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mood which he left behiod him begtm to frighten 
us, and after hanog got him quite out of the water, we 
were thtrnderstrnck to perceive that the crocodile had 
BmaBhed his thigh, and had vary nearly Bocceeded in 
Berering that member from the tnuik. The doctor 
Bent his black slaveB to the hospital, from which they 
Boon returned with a hand-barrow, on which the 
wounded man, still in a bwood, was placed. Wa had 
him transported to his dwelling, whither we followed 
him, overwhelmed with sortow. Notwithstanding the 
moBt attentive care, the poor fellow died three days 
afterwards, a prey to the most poignant Buffering." 

I have done, as they say at the coort, the canse 
is heard. Enoagh has been said to form an opinion 
on the crocodilian family. Before conclnding, how- 
ever, one last fact remains to be established, which 
will be the object of the following chapter. 



v. — On the Possibilitt of EDUOATraa Cbocodiles. 

The crocodiles brought op in the temples of Egjpt 
allowed themselves to be approached and handled. 
They were adorned with bracelets and ear-pendants, 
and, thas decked off, they discreetly took their place is 
the religions ceremonies. The abundant nouriBlunent 
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-n-Lich they received as divinities explains this man- 
fiuetnde and familiarity. They willingly permitted 
those to opei^ their teeth whose intention they knew 
was to fill their mouths. 

Aristotle says that the want of food alone renders 
crocodiles very dangerons; and what he has said of 
crocodiles is true of the whole crocodilian race ; there 
is nothing ferocions in them hnt their appetite. For 
the rest, except man, I know of no animal (I am 
speaking of the superior animals, about which we know 
a little) that sheds hlood merely for the pleasure of 
shedding it ; and the tiger himself, in spite of his 
wicked reputation, is no exception to this rule. 

Aristotle says again, that it is an easy matter to 
iame crocodiles, and to do that it is only necessary to 
feed them well. Kothing can he more true, and it is 
€C|ually true of all members of the family we are dis- 
cussing. We have a report in the " Histoire Gen^rale 
des Voyages " (the responsibility for the truth of which 
we leave to that work), that on the shores of the Bio 
San Domingo, in Africa, crocodiles are such kind 
creatures that the children, who are there badly off for 
toys, use the backs of these saurians instead of the 
■wooden horse, which is not known in that country. 
This playful humour on the part of the crocodiles is to 
be attributed to the fact that, owing to their generons 
nourishment by their fellow-citizens the negroes, the^ 
T.a , 
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hma yet to le&m what is meant by piQching tli» 

Btomacb. 

There was at Pompeii, in the Temple of Ms, 8 paint- 
ing showing an analogous scene to this which is every 
day enacted on the banks of the San Domingo. Chil- 
dren are there repreBented playing with crocodiles. 
Doabtless it was wished to symbolize the confidence 
felt in these animals, which, being the objects of 
worship, found a table always ready served for them 
in the temples. Imperial Borne saw crocodiles led 
within its walls by inhabitants of Tentyre (modem 
Denderah), playing innocently with their guardians. 

In some of the primitive coontries visited by Cook^ 
tame crocodiles hved in the family with their savage 
masters. M. de la Borde reported to Lacepgde that, at 
Cayenne, the caymans, fed from the superabundance of 
a good kitchen, carried their love of peace to such an 
extent as to leave in safety the turtles placed in the 
basin where they took their sports. It is said that, at 
Bontan, in the Moluccas (Spice Islands), they are used 
as domestic animals and fattened for the table, and 
that in proportioii as they become plnmp, th^ become 
as inoffensive as poodles. At S6ba, on the slave coast 
of Africa, the king of the place keeps in Ms gardens 
two tanks filled, not as they are in the basins of the 
Toileries, with gold fish, but with crocodiles, — which 
ia not so vulgar. 
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This negro king, although a, barharian, has tne 
same tastes as some of these ancient masters of the 
ciyilized ■world, whose fortnnes were founded by the 
great man that bore the name of CmB&T ; he is likewise 
■on an equal footing with the divine Hehogabalns, who 
also kept and fed crocodiles, confirming the adage, 
"birds of a feather flock together."* 

All this goes to prove that the crocodilians are not 
mere machines, that they can remember, and regulate 
themselves according to circumstances, and can show 
themselves very different at different times and at 
■different places. 

Bnt the change is never bo great as to render nn- 
Tecognizable the portrait, sufficiently true, which ^lian 
has traced of the crocodilian species whilst painting 
only that of the crocodile. 

The Greek author thus expresses himself: — "The 
•crocodile, naturally timid, wicked, knavish, and very 
-conning, displays much quickness and subtlety, 
whether it be in carrying off a prey, or in laying a 



* Scanms, tbe edile, was the first Bomnn who exliibitod cro- 
«odileB to the people. He allowed five; This in^;mficeiice was 
far soipEisBed afterwords by AngsstuB, Antonintu, and by the 
-above-named brilliant Emperor. Clement Augnstns carried 
the laxnry so fiir as to bring together into the clicns of Fhuni- 
iiiai, expressly filled nitb water, no lesa then thirl^-Bix erocodiles, 
on vrMch he let loose a proper number of combatants — onless it 
^ere better to say the crocodiles were let loose upon the men. 
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fflftre for it. l^e trembles at every noise, bnt he fears, 
aboTe all, the load shoata of huid. In spite of his 
atteugth, a bold attack strikes him mth terror, Sat. 

This granted, if we odd, or rather if we tecoUect, 
that the water is the troe element of the crocodile, Tve 
shall have, I think, all that is needM to bring into 
accord the apparently contradictory statements of the 
trsreUers and natoralists whose opinions have been 
reported in the preceding chapter. 



Yl. — All abe Agbeed, 
First of all, we mast put the gavial aside altogether. 
It appears certain that he has been defomed by those 
who have made a cannibal of him. It is snAcient to 
see his slender snoat to be convinced that he conld 
never take such a prey as man. All modern travellers 
are in opposition to their predecessors on this point, 
and assnre us that they respect man, and have a like 
regard for large animals. Bnt, in acquitting the gavial, 
they cbai^ the crocodile. This is the one which is 
the author of the misdeeds attributed to the gavial. 

^lian had already remarked that in the Ganges there 
are two kinds of crocodiles, the one gentle and innocent, 
the other cmel. This remark is correct. The inno- 
(!ent crocodiles are the gaviols ; the cmel belong to one 
or other of two species, one of which ia the crocodile 
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a deux arHes, the other the orocodile of the marslm, 
hoth of which inhabit the Oangee. 

The gaviale being dismissed, a word on the cay- 
mans. Undoubtedly these cannot be absolutely ac- 
quitted ; bat it has, nerertheless, been agreed to regard 
them SB much less dangatons than the crocodiles. 

The latter have now principally to be considered. 
Let us pass on, then, to the crocodiles. 

Let us remark, in the first place, that there are 
fleveral kinds of them. We should be certainly de- 
ceived were we to extend to the entire race observa- 
tions made on such and such a species. There ore 
degrees in everything. One species might be very d&n- 
geroaa to man, and another only slightly. Geofi&oy 
Saint Hilaire thought tbat there were two species of 
crocodiles in the Nile — the Vvlgaris and the Suchits ,- 
and that opinion, after having been contested by 
natoralists, has now been adopted by them. Now, 
according to Oeof&oy Saint Hilaire, the Suchua has 
a much more &iendly disposition than the common 
crocodile. Travellers who blacken the characters of 
the crocodiles of the great river of Macassar, and the 
Sieur de Bme, who paint couleur de rose those of the 
Ko San Domingo, make no pretence of describing the 
whole genus. The first, on the contrary, states that 
" crocodiles are more dangerous in the Macassar river 
than in the other great rivers of the East." 
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^ind the second writes : " We have observed with 
astonishmeiit in the river of S&n Domingo, that the 
crocodiles,* or caymaDS, vhich are generally such 
terrible animals, are here qnite harmless." And 
Livingstone, referring to those of the Liambye, 
remarks that " they conuoit more excesses than those 
of any other rivers." 

Before accusing trsTellere of contradicting each 
other on the sabject of crocodiles, it is necessary to 
know if their desoiptlons apply to the same or to 
different q>ecie8. But that is not all, and the most 
opposite statements might be equally correct, even 
when applied to indiridnals of the same species. We 
will go farther, and say even when applied to the same 
iodividnal. 

One can conceive, in fact, that a traveller would 
form a totally different idea of a species according 
to whether he found himself in the neighbonrhood of 
a crocodile famished or satiated. 

It is said that at certain times of Qie year the 
males of the taper-nosed crocodiles give themselves up 
to most desperate combats. I imagine that it would 
be more disadvantageous to encounter them at those 
periods than at others. And the same may be said 



* Crocodile is the proper term, Americft has the monopolj 
of caymans. 
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of the female of that species, which takes sach g(^ 
core of her eggs, and watches her young ^ith so much 
solicitude; she might exhibit quite a different dispo- 
sition when she has her progeny to nourish and pro- 
tect, than before she has known or after she has 
passed the cores of maternity. 
/ There is also a difference between encountering a 
crocodile on land and in the water ; still, no general 
role can be established in either of these two cases. 

We have seen, in the statements of MM. Combes 
aad Tremeanx, great crocodiles extended in the sun, 
03 the banks of the Nile, gliding into the river on 
the approach of man. On the other hand, we 
mnst recall that young crocodile in the neigh- 
bourhood of tiie Liambye which put LiTingstone 
to flight. Females leading their newly hatched 
young to the river, and the crocodiles which, in 
Sonth America, the drying up of the lakes condemns 
for several months to lead the life of a terrestrial 
animal, might be more dangerous on land at those 
times than when they have only come to enjoy their 
siesta. Whence it follows that, according to species, 
place, and season, the man who finds himself on the 
path of a crocodile, out of his ordinary element, 
runs a variety of chances; and it is the same if 
' the encounter takes place in the water. 

After the accident which happened to the nnfor- 
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nmate hauler who bad liifl thigh broken, the sailors 
told M. Tr^eaax that " the crocodile, when he is on 
land, never attacks man, and that he alwa;^ flies 
at bis approach to throw himself into the mer, 
which is his favourite element." 

We have jnst seen tbat, if that is always tme on 
die banks of the Nile, it is not invariabl; the some 
elsewhere. They added that, " eren in tbM dement 
(the water) he does not always attack mtm;" and 
that is correct. 

In fact, the crocodile con be rendered inofieosiTe 
by two methods, «ithee by teaching him to fear man, 
. or by teaching, him t» love him ; if, indeed, the 
crocodile is sosceptible of affection for any living 
being but those of his own fiunily. 

Bat why not ? He knows how to appreciate the 
services which Uie plover renders him, and shows 
his recognition thereof in the crocodilian fashion, 
by not rendering evil for good. Why should not 
repeated kindnesses inspire him with the same toler-. 
ance towards man ? That it sbonld be bo with 
captive crocodiles is a thing neither donbtfol nor 
extraordinary ; where the difficnlty begins, we agree, 
is when it becomes a question of ei^taining by the 
same cause the presumed meekness of crocodiles en^ 
joying the full liberty of the waves. We have seen^ 
nevertheless, that the traveller De Brae explains 
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the sweet temper of those of Bio San' Domingth 
by " the care which the iDhabitants take to feei 
them and treat them well." I confess that this 
explanation does not satisfy me, and that the inhabi- 
tants of the Sio appear to me to torn in a vicions 
circle. It seems that the feeding and care which 
they laviBh on the crocodile, by tending to the 
multiplication of the species, would have as its result 
to give birth to a number of empty, and there- 
fore dangerous, stomachs. For this reason, I 
regard ss much safer the other meUiod, which 
consista in inspiring the crocodile with a wholesomo 
terror. Its very nature suggests this treatment, 
and the eflect is unfailing. This great animal 
is by no means coungeons in proportion to its 
Bize. 

^lian says that it dreads the loud shouts of man. 
Of this we have had more than one proof in the 
snecdotes already reported. 

AAer mentioning the accident td the hauler, M. 
Tremeauz adds : " Our men continued, nevertheless, 
to throw themselves into the water, when the neces- 
sity arose, as if nothing had happened ; to our 
observations they replied that there was no danger 
so long as they kept close to the boats, or when 
men remained in groups in the water." That ia 
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to Bay, there is no danger when the waters are 
splashed and a noise is made. This is explained 
by the cowardice of the crocodile, which' by no 
means ioTalidates the bet of its Toracity. 

If gnnshots, ahoats, and stones cast into the water 
can intimidate the crocodile, put him to flight, and 
make him abandon the prey which he has ah-eady 
seized, surely a serions war made npon him woold haTC- 
the effect of curing him of his desire for mischief. 

The Tentyrites arrived at this result. " The 
hunters," says £Iian, "make such a furious war 
npon Uiem, that the river, cleared of this brigand, 
flows through the country in profound peace ; and 
the riverains • trust themselyes with safety to swim 
in its waters, and much enjoy the exercise." 

In lien of cramming the crocodiles, as the people of 
San Domingo do, or hunting them like the Tentyrites, 
man sometimes carries his folly even to the extent 
of regarding crocodiles as goda, and esteems himself 
honoured in being swallowed by them ; and these beasts 
will never refuse to accord him that distinction. At 
Ombros, Coptos, and ArsinoS, where this superstition 
flourished, "one could not with any comfort wash one's 
feet in the river, draw water, or even walk on Uie 
banks, without being always on Ihe look-out." 

Wherever man has neglected, or has not had occa- 
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sion to maka biB power feltj the crocodile bas made 
frequent victimB ; and La Condamine thinks that the 
boldness of those of the Amazon arises from their 
being so little hant«d. 

There is still another and last distinction to be 
made between crocodiles, viz., those which bare already 
eaten a man, and those which are not yet ac- 
quainted with bis flavonr. Those which bare once 
eaten a man form a taste that way, and become 
excessively dangerons. The misfortune and shame of 
our race is, that in many places men devote themselves 
to giving to the crocodile an appetite for man. 

It was told M. Tremeaux that, in certain placea 
inhabited by crocodiles, accidents never happened. 
Bat if tbe monstrous amphibian, by any chance^ has 
tasted human flesh, tbe place Irom that time becomes 
dangerous ; for not only bas this animal acquired tbe 
taste, and lies in wait for bis prey, bat sometimes 
others share it vrith him, and thus become terrible 
to man. Thus it is always by tbe same animal or at 
most by two or three that certain spots of tbe river 
are rendered formidable. 

Mr. Ckimbes, having reported the sad events of whicb 
be bad been witness, adds, " An inhabitant of Khar- 
toum, whom I bad asked if soch accidents frequently 
occurred, assured me that before tbe arrival of the 
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Egyptian troops, that is to say, before the horrore 
committed by the defierdah,' the crocodiles showed 
but little taste for human flesh, bnt since the drown- 
ings ordered by Mehemet Bey, said the man whom 
I interrogated, since the Kile bas home the corpses 
of my brethren, the monsters which inhabit it hafe 
become accustomed to a Bnbstantial food, which they 
scarcely knew before, and now we are exposed to 
imminent danger from swimming in the river, or even 
from bathing on its shores." 

This defterdah, or governor of Sotfdan, more fero- 
cious, Bays Mr. Combes, than the tigers and hons with 
which he loved to snrrooud himself, made sport of 
the lives of his fellow-men. To cat off the ears of the 
conquered, and to bum out their eyes with a red-hot 
iron, were bis recreations. Empalement was in con- 
stant operation, and the negroes were thrown to the 
crocodiles in the Nile. There was only wanting to this 
atrocious man the means of exercising . bis power on 
ft wider field to have nothing to envy in the celebrity 
of the most famous successors of Cssar. Mehemet Ali 
recalled him at last, but the crocodiles had formed 
habits which they could not lose in a day, and which. 



• Mehemet Bey is tere referred to ; ho had been govemor of 
the SoQdan some time before the jonmey of Mr. Combes. 
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thftnbs to the jeUabs, or slave-merchants, they have 
probably preserved to the present day. A propos of 
this is one of the scenes related by the traveller -we 
«re going to quote. It was in Upper Nabia. Mr. 
Combes, coming &om Khartonm and descending the 
Nile, had taken his place on board a boat chartered 
'by some jellahs, the cargo being chieSy composed of 
slaves. Let the witness relate these horrors : — 

"A great misfortnne had jnst feUen npon the slaves, 
already wretched enongh ; small-pox had broken ont on 
hoard, and each day made some victims. We were 
Always crowded one npon another, and in this cniel 
-position the malady spread with fearful rapidity. The 
Jellabs, powerless to arrest the progress of the plagne, 
were compelled to appear resigned, tmd every time that 
death snatched &om them a slave, they threw him into 
the Kile, repeating sententioasly the words ' Miss 
AUah /' — It is the will of God. The sick expired and 
"became cold in the midst 6f their terrified companions ; 
their masters, under the mle of the most senseless 
fatalism, made no effort to overcome the terrible effects 
of the contagion. They stopped less frequently than 
nsnal ; the dying rested their heads on the knees of those 
-ffho were yet in good health, and these nnfortonates, 
who were being suffocated by the fever, and who required 
to breathe free and pore air, passed the great part of the 
day, and even of the night, in the midst of deleterious 
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miaBlDas and thfi moat banefol ezhal&tioiis. Their dead 
bodiee, thrown into the Nile, served to feed the crocodiles, 
and these famished monsters followed oar boat ready to 
seize the new pre;, for which they had not long to 
wait." This, howeTor, is nothing to what follows : — 

" The disease had thrived vigorously for many days, 
and exhibited no signs of dying ont. The jellabs, 
whose disheartening impassibility had already revolted 
me, now sometimes showed their ferocity. When tiie 
sick were in a desperate state, they did not wait for 
their last breath, bnt threw them into the river, where 
the crocodiles deroored them alive. One cannot form 
an idea of the sombre grief of the slaves at sight of 
such horrors. I was myself a prey to inexpressible 
t^tation ; and, overcome by my indignation, I loaded 
the merchants with reproaches, which did not appear 
to have anj effect on them. In their cold-blooded bar- 
barity they coold not comprehend my anger ; and 
■when I threatened to denounce their unworthy conduct 
to the local anthorities, they replied carelessly, that 
they were doubtless at liberty to do as they liked with 
their ovm property." 

After such abominations, one sees the need that the 
rights of humanity should be protected with an ener- 
getic hand. 

Mr, Combes had a black servant named Hassan, a 
very good fellow, but unable to comprehend the gene- 
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rons fits of anger of Ms master. "All Europeans," 
be said to me one day, just after I had been reprimand- 
ing the jellaba (who never bore me any malice), " take 
a lively interest in the slayeB, Some years ago I was 
in the service of an Englishman who was visiting the 
antiquities of Egypt and of the country of the Bara- 
brahs. Between the &:st and second cataract we met 
a boat laden with slaves, whom the small-poz was deci- 
mating, as in this instance. The English traveller 
wished to see them more closely, and he offered a sum 
of money to the jellab to allow him to embark with 
him. The malady was making fearful ravages; the 
slaves were closely packed together, and no time was 
lost in throvring the dead bodies, still warm, into the 
river to make room for the living. The want of space 
contributed to augment the evil. Then when they had 
satisfied themselves that a man was mortally attacked, 
he was got rid of at once. One case of this kind having 
presented itself a httle time after the embarkation of 
my master, the sufferer was thrown into the river ; and, 
doubtless roused by the coolness of the water, he uttered 
a feeble cry, extending his arms towards us, but he 
disappeared almost immediately. The Enghshman, 
instead of remonstrating with the jellab, threw himself 
saddenly upon him, and pitched him, astounded as he 
was, into the Nile. This jellab was a powerful svmn- 
mer, and he soon reappeared on the surface Of the ri^e 
u 
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and made for the boat ; but the trsreller, far bom being 
disconcerted, took ap bis doable-barrelled gnn, and told 
the swimmer that if he dared to approach he wonld 
blow his btainB out, and send him to rejoin the wretched 
slave. The frightened merchant remained for a mo- 
ment undecided, and seeing the cool and determined 
air of the Englishman, he thought it prudent to gain 
the shore and to follow the boat on foot, in the h<^ 
that the terrible trareUer wonld soon show himself 
more reasonable. He rfijoined us at the station. The 
Englishman had grown calm, and returned into hia 
own boat, which was made fast to that of the jellab. 
He pretended not to pay any attention to the arrival of 
the merchant ; bnt on the following day, when he was 
on the point of starting, he went into his boat, and told 
him that he was going to sail alongside of him until 
they reached Cairo, and that if he did not treat his 
slaves with more humanity he should take upon himself 
to revenge them. We set sail the same time as the 
jellab, and followed him up to Cairo. In spite of the 
irritation and anger of their master, the slaves enjoyed 
some repose, and, thanks to the rough but energetic 
intervention of the EngKsh traveller, none but dead 
bodies were afterwards thrown to the crocodiles." 

Enough of this : let us now see man in his character 
as the destroyer of monsters. 
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NoTWirasTANDiKa Iub thick and hard covering, the 
crocodile is oot isTulnerable ; that armoni has its 
defects ; the weak points are the eyes, the throat, the 
joints of Uie fore-legs, and the belly, and with a well- 
aimed shot the hanter can soon finish bim. 

One of the three jellsbs with whom Mr. Combes was 
travelling was an excellent shot, and with a common 
matchlock he had already broaght down two pelicans, 
with which the slaves were regaling tbemselyes. 
Nevertheless, he had several times exercised his skill 
in vain against the crocodiles dozing on the islands or 
floating on the stream ; his balls glided off the scales 
of the sanrians almost without distnibing them. At 
length, a short distance above Carari, he was more 
fortcnate. The wind, which the night before was 
contrary, bad now fallen, and the Kile flowed gently 
towards the sea. " On the middle of its smooth sorface 
we had seen," says Mr, Combes, " for some minntes an 
enormons crocodile rising at intervals above the water, 
his head constantly turned towards ns, as if ho had 
been swimming backwards. The jellah who was posted 
in the prow of the boat watched him attentively, and 
after having followed and studied his movements, he 
aimed rapidly at the moment he showed himself and 
fired : the animal made a somersault and disappeared 
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nnder the waves, leavlBg large traces of blood on the 
water. Onr boat, carried along by the cnrrest, soon 
passed the spot where the crocodile had been Btmck, 
and we discovered near the Bhore fresh traces of blood. 
The pilot tamed the prow towards land, and aftep 
Bailing for half an hoar along the shore, we saw the 
monster extended on the bank and expiring. We 
landed immediately and hauled him on board." 

The negroes in the coantry wat«red by the Anengne 
hont the crocodile yigoroasly, sometimes with the 
gan, bat more frequently with a kind of harpoon: 
they aim near the joints of the fore-legs. 

It will be recollected, that when Da Chailla entered 
this river the crocodiles were not in the least a&aid. 
The traveller manoenvred bia boat so as to isolate 
the largest of the troop, and lodged a ball in bis 
body in the place we hare joBt indicated. The animal 
tamed over heavily, and after beating the water for a 
few instants, he sank into the mad. The others tamed 
their Btapid eyes towards him for a moment, and 
then resnmed their torpor. The banter shot a second, 
which boned itself in the mad like the preceding. 
They did not take away either one or the other, as the 
men did not care to go to seek them in the block 
mad. 

Some days afterwards M. da Chailla took part in 
a great crocodile hont. They went in canoee of a 
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very singnlar conBtrnctioii, quite flat-bottomed, of very 
light dranght, abont fifty feet long, and not more than 
two broad. The oarsmen stand up and handle these , 
boats very ably. ThtiB equipped, tbey went into the 
very midst of the crocodiles. Some were swimming, 
others basking in the Ban on the mnd-banks. They 
took no notice whatever of the boat. M. dn Chaillu 
killed two, one eighteen feet long, the other twenty. 

There are in Egypt Bome people bold enough to 
swim underneath a crocodile, and stab him in the 
belly with a poniard ; and the negroes of the Senegal 
do the same. " One Lapot, of Fort St. Louis, 
amused himself in this way almost every day, and 
for a long time was very snccessfol, as we read in the 
*' Voyage of De Brue ; " but he at length received such 
wounds in one of these combats, that had he not 
been assisted by his companions, he would have lost . 
his life in the jaws of the monster." 

At other times, in the same country, the negroes 
surprise the crocodile in places where there ia not 
sufficient water left for him to swim in, and attack 
him with a lance, the left arm being protected by a 
shield of ox-hide. They tbmst the lance into the 
eyes and throat, placing the left arm in hia mouth, 
preventing him from closing it, and holding it open 
uitil the animal is suffocated, or until he expires 
under their blows. 
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On land thej kill them more easily still, as may be 
jndged of b; the folloving relation of Adanson : — 

" One of my negroes," he writes, " killed a crocodile 
seven feet long. He had foond In'm asleep in some 
bashes at the foot of a tree, on the bank of a river; 
he approached him gently, not to wake him, and very 
adroitly stabbed him with a knife in the side of the 
neck, jast helow the bones of the head and ear, and 
pierced him almost throagh and throngh. The animal, 
wounded to death, drew liimBelf np painfally and 
stmck the negro's legs with his tail so violently, that 
it felled him to the earth. Bat this one, without 
loosing his hold, rose instantly, and in order to have 
nothing to fear from the woonded month of the 
animal, he enveloped it in a pair of cotton drawers, 
whilst his comrade held the tail. The negro then with- 
drew his knife and separated the head from the trank." 

"In Egypt," says Lac^pMe, "they dig deep holes 
on the paths of this inordinate bmte, which they cover 
over with the branches of trees. They are a^rwards 
aroused by the cries of the crocodile, which, taking 
on its return to the river the same rente which it had 
followed in wandering from its banks, passes over the 
pit, falls into it, and is at once beaten to death or 
taken in nets, Otliers attach one end of a strong cord 
to a tree ; on the other end they fix a hook and a lamb, 
whose cries attract tlie crocodile, which, in carrying 
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off the choice bait, awallowa the hook also. The more 
he struggles the &rtbet the hook penetrates the flesh. 
They follow all his moyements, Blackening the cord, 
and wait till he is dead to draw him np from the 
bottom of the water." 

This latter proceeding is the same as that which 
is employed by the negroes of Carolina, against the 
caymans, except that they attach the bait and the hook 
to a tree by an iron chain. 

The negroes of Florida join together to the number 
of ten or twelve, take a large stake, and seizing the 
moment when the sanrian is on the land, they go in 
front of the beast, and force the stake into his month, 
after which it is not difficnlt to finish him. Thnnberg 
also reports that the Javanese ase baits for the purpose 
of taking him. " They attach a wooden book to the 
end of a cord slightly twisted, and bait it with a piece 
of carrion. No sooner has the crocodile swallowed 
this bait, than he straggles uselessly to cat the cord. 
It gets between his teeth. Besides, the hook which 
he has in his throat prevents him from closing his 
month, and the honters, well armed, soon put him to 
death." 

Lastly, the Siamese take the crocodile by two 
methods, which the Count de Forhin describes in these 
terms: — "For the first they take a live duck, and 
under it they attach a piece of wood about six inches 
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long, proportionate! J thick, and pointed at both ends. 
To this piece of wood they tie a &ae but very strong 
cord, to which are attached pieces of bamboo, which 
Berve for floats. They then put the duck in the middle 
of the river, and the bird, finding itself embarrassed by 
the piece of wood, straggles to get rid of it. The cro- 
codile seeing it, dives into the water, attempts to take 
it from below, and seizes instead the piece of wood, 
which sticks crosswise in its throat. As soon aa they 
perceive that he is taken, which is seen by the shaking 
of the cord and the agitation of the bamboo, the signal 
is given, and the animal is drawn to the top of the 
water in spite of the efibrts he makes to get free. 
When he appeara, the fishermen dart their harpoons 
into him. These are a kind of dart, the iron point of 
which is shaped like an arrow, attached to a handle 
about five feet long. To the iron part, which is 
pierced in the socket, is attached a very fine cord, 
twisted rotmd the stick, which detaches itself from the 
iron, and which, floating on the water, indicates the 
spot where the animal is. When they have planted a 
sufficient number of harpoons in his body, they drag 
him ashore and dispatch him with their hatchets. 

" There ia a second method of taking them. These 
animals sometimes come close op to the dwellings. 
As they are very timid, there is an endeavoor to prevent 
them by making a noise, either by shoating or firing 
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guns. The affrighted crocodile flies for safety towards the 
water. At once the river ie covered with boate, which 
wait to see him come up to respire, for be cannot re- 
main below longer than half an hoar without taking 
breath. Ab he rises he opens his great, month, and 
then from all sides harpoons are launched at him. If he 
receives any in his month (and the Sianxese are 'very 
adroit) he is taken. The handle of the harpoon which 
floats, serves as a signal. He who holds the cord 
knows when the animal qtdts the bottom, and warns 
the fishermen, who do not fail, the moment he re- 
appears, to laanch more harpoons at him. When he 
has received a sufficient number to be dragged to land, 
they haul him in and cut him to pieces. This second 
mode of fishing is more amusing than the first," 
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poets thouid put bt/on lAnn."— 8^«l»wr. 

Engiiah and Scotch Ballads, &g. An extenalTe Collection. De- 

with Nolica Df lb* ilmd^ Bill^'^ Itb^'iti^a^ £diled\7'F.°J. 

Child, new EcUUni.KTiKd by the Editor. 8 vola.fcsp, eloth.Si.eif nch. 
Life Portrails of Shakspeara; with an Examination of the 

AalhentieitT, and n Hiiloiy oT Ihe Tmrioni BepmentitiDHS of the Poet. 

lIlniCrMed by Fhutiignphi ot Bathentlc nod receiied rortniU. e^nan 

Svo. Sis. ; or with PhoUgnph of cha Will. £Si, 
Richmond and its Inbabitante, from the Olden Time. With 

Mtmoin nud Nnlci br ItichBd Crisp. With lllutntiuig. Port Sro. 

Ids. id. 
The Complete Political Works of John Milton, with a Ufe of tlie 

■11 the PaemB, By Chulu Dcitei Cleveluid. New EditiiiB. St*. 13*. 
Her Majesty's Mails: a History of the Post Office, and an 

Indnstriol Accnnnt of iU Preaent CDndllinn. Bj Wn. Lewiu, of the 
General Post Offi«. 3Dd edition, rsiued, and enlarged, wit^ *. Phcit«- 
gmphit Portrait la Bir Bowland Hill. Small poit 8vo. 6s. 

" Wedeadtdtviamledai/eodeonstculBifMifmiaf tic rite ami prrigretl 
of tlie Pat-q^ n tiii camlrsi, I'a cmseetion iaA Kilh the j»t6& re- 
qtdrementii nnd isilk the revenue ; and we bear out cordiai tettimoi^f to 
the great cart and diligence uiick kave elear^ been iettoa-ed by JUr. 
Lnciai an tehat tcauM lecia to lace been to him a labtmr ef lore. ' Her 
M-iJati/s Mnilt " ieiervea to take itt ^and as a TeaUy vtefut beok of re- 
ference m the lastory cf tAe Fast. We laortHy recanmend ii as a 



thoroug^g careful pctfo 
" '- coHc/fdion. use ha 

"sn^hnuo^^ 

DkIzc.J;.G00Q|c 



fOHciuiDn. u:e htaie only to Say that Mr. LewiXi'i book u a man 

""" "■ ' ■ 9— one that shoidd be put tnto the hands of tvery 

forcignrr desirag to ktoK how our iRinlufwiu 



lAst (rf PMicatma, 3 

A History of Banks for Sarinos ; including a full accoiiDt of tbe 

The Oriein and History of the English Language, and of th» 
wrl^ Tilerstnre it embadiei. Bj Ibo Hon. Cteorge P. Mmh, U. 8. 
Mbjitt«r Kt rnria, AntlioT of " Lectnrei od tho £iig1Jth Lmn^Hi^e," 

Lectures on Cha Engliih Language ; forming the lotroductory 
SeHM to tba foieouui Work, By the suae Antbor. Bvo. Clotli, 16i. 
■"-■- '- "■' obI, Mlhor'i e-"'--— 

works yet ptiilisAed or i^ EttgiUA kinayagi, sets himiel/ in exceilenl 
tpira, md mtli immtnii Uamisg, to iwjuxte U> eAaraettr, and, approii- 
Tttatdy, the eictent of the cAangea produced by ttiatum action in t/v pmrwt 
amfition i/f the globt vn iiMabit. £i four dieistoiu qf hit tMTt, Mr. 
Jttanh tracet the histoiy qf htatan inauttry ae shown in the extetvitx 
nwdificatim and exHrpmioii ^mimiUmdi}aelabli!^i»tlatciiodt,the 
v:aier9,<vidthe6and»; 4Ml.wa comr^udiKg aiaptvr, he ditcutxee the vro' 
hable andpoutHeftiigr^ieal^mgttgel to be virBiiaht. Ihe whole of 
Mr.MarA'tiMllitmAmataewlafft^tlia i^ if care in the eHaS- 
liihmeit of Aanmw Mmai am't m imd theforeei of nature, loaato 
britig to their UthatiaiiUt the foiiiSy^ the lA, thev^ouroftheanimat' 
life, and the aatuirity of the dmate. on vMck we hace to depend for the 
physical meU'bemg qf mankind." — £i«iniii«. 
Dr. woroeater'fl New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
EngUiU LsngTHige. Adapted for LibrBiy or Caiegs Beference. oompris- 

thanl'he QoBrlo EdiUon of Webster's Dictionary. ' In one Volaioe, royal 
tto. cloth. l.BM pp. price 31i. 6d. Halt nieaia, V. ii. The Cheapeit 
Book ever published. 

foberer and nfer bD<jL,and maybe pranonncedthe best enoliag Eugllsk 

The Ladies' Reader : with some Plain and Simple Rulea and In* 

br EMrcise' '^Oeo^w VandEnbofffM.A.,'Aoth'r'oT"^'^e Art rfE™ 
entiou." Fc.p. 8io. Cloth, 6s. 
The Clerical Assistant : an Elocutionary Gnide t« the Reading 
of tbe Bcriptores ajid the Litnrgy, oeveral passages being marhed foi 
Pilch and Emphasis : with some ObBSFvalioaa on Clerieal Bronchitnt. 
By 0«™ Vandenhoff, M.A, Eoap. a>o. Cloth, St. id. 

The Art of Elocution as an essential part o 

stmoUons in Geitnre, and an Appendii orOraloncal, f octical 
matJc exUiLcu, By George Vandenholt, M A. Third Edition, fit. 
An English Grammar. By Matthew Green. New edition re- 

Latin-EnglishLeKii:on,bjDr.Andrens. NewEdiflbn. 6to. I8(. 

SLI^ !he dkin^ '?»jr"3h«h^''the°dl.°ri'va!!« 

t hTexactnefflofXe' re'fw ' ' ' ■ ' " ' ' 

''ears the . , 

in Dictionary, whether for the bc 

BTicer-Emnimm. 

D,c,l,;cd:tG00Qlc 



SantpKm Low and Oo.'s 



The Fkrm ud fmit of Old. FroM Yi^. Bf a Market Qti- 



A Few HinW on proTing Wills, &c, without professional asaiat- 

UH. By ■ PisbsCe-Conrt Offlciil. Fnp. rlolh, Sd. 
A Handbook to tho Cliaritiea of London. Comprismg an 

Tietnitf. A 0iijd« to tha Bcneialrnt uid to Ihe UaTorliuute. Clotb 

The Cnaritiea of London : an Account of the OHgin, Operations, 

Kiid goenl CoaditHffl of Ibe Cfauilftble, EdaeatJDiiaK ukQ R«liffvoiu 
luUlDlionl of Inndm. By BimpKU Low. JnD, Stli pnblii^Btiou <«un- 
mtnced 1836). Wilb ui Alpbibetiri) B111111DU7 of the whole CORected 

Prince Albert's Golden' Precepts. Seamd EiStmi, with Pholo- 



EiRrE^U rnm AddresK) of Hii laU Roytl Hichnew. lluij now fo. 
the ftnt time mDccted and carefDlIf axia^feO. WLIh an ladex, Rty*] 
lOmo. beauti/^llj i]hiited on toa«d paper, cloth, iiilt edgea, 2e. 4d. 
Our Little Unfis in Heaven ! Thoughts in Prose and Verse, »■ 

Sir Jcbu. aejnoldi!°^c*p. g™dolh *nr». U.id. " '' 
Rural Easaya. With Practical Hints on Farming and Aericnl- 

The Ek>ok of the Hand; or, the Science of Modern Palmistry. 

Chieflv ucoTdinir (a the SrEtniu gf D'AipenllgllT ud Degtauollea. B/ 
A. B. Cimjg. U.S. CnwD Syo. Ti. td. 
Oq the Preservation of Commons in the Neighbourhood of Lon- 

Put of the QaesIiDQ on the Bight* of the Pnblic HDd ot the Lords 
at MBnon; lo which the Priia eSered b; Usury W. Pei^h, Bhi.. of 
'WunhJedon Hodk. S.W.. were awardeA. By 1. Joha W. MaidJow, 
Pfl1o« of Qoean'i CoUfve. Oiford ; S. W. P. Beale, Esq., Lewiaham ; 
Octtvim Crocop. Middle Temple; Henry Hicka Hocking, 9t. Jobn-a 
Oiford; BobenHanlfT, U.A,, anrbiUa; Edgar Lochhait, SaTile-roT. 



The Bayard Series. 

CHDtCB COMPANIONABLE BOOKS FOB BOME AND ABBOAO, 

HISTOBY, BIOOBAPHY, TBATEL, E88AYS, NOVELBTTEB, ^C. 

Which.underanEditOT of known taste and ability, will be veiy 
choicely prinlW at the Chiswick Press | with Vignette Titla-page, 
Notes, and Index ; the aim being to insnre permanent value, aa 
well as present attractiveness, aod to render each volume an ac- 
qaisition to the libraries of a new generation of readers. Siie, a 
handsome 16mo. bound flexible in cloth extra, gilt edges, 
averaging about 220 pages. 

Each Volume, complete in itself, price Half-a-cfown. 



;.CooqIc 



LUt of PtAlicatuma. 



The BiB/ard Stria, — 

THE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. From 

Che Fnneh of the Lortl Bervut. M. de Berrille. end elhen. Bf E. 
Wilford. Wilb InliadDctiDii and NMei by the Edjter. 
" Fraiie of him mjut mlk tbe etLrth 
Thig ii Ihe bappy nurior; tbia ie be 

The curiooB and 

otUI*. Truielued by 

.. ., , _. .. ^td by JoirtvilU, not only in 

r, bvt in lAeir tvtry-day attire, are broJigAt nearer 
wHv. mxmevfeutffioUtoia, ajid teach ta teutmt ^ htmunUy wMcA ivi 
oo learn from nun anij/, and natfram nrinti and ienta. Hen Het tie 
mdvaiueofrtalhutoty. ttyndeaatrrtandtandtfltr heartt, and gJBea 
uathattmekiuiwtedgeqftJiewvrld and t^ Annua natHre in aUittphaiet 
toMfAbuifao can yain m ihe thort tj>an t^thdr owntife, and intSe nar- 
roatphere qf their fiiemia and enemies^ We can hardly -inugitu a better 
book /or hoyt ta read orforaun to ponder over." — Times. 
THE ESSAYS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY. OnnprisinK all 
hii Ptdm Worki,- the CelebntedCbuerCerDfCroiuwelL, Cotter otCole- 
mu Street, &c. &c. . With Life. Nota, uid lUnBtrmtiens by Dr. Hnid ud 
Dthen. Newly edited. 

" liaised in hit day ae a great Foet ; the head of the 9cAooi of voett 
ealted metapAysict^ Ae it now chiefiy knmtm by tA/ae proxe eaxays, aU too 
4Aart, and ait too few, which, whether for thovjfAt or for expre&Bion, bave 
rarebi been ezteutd by any writer m any Suimoof."— Mnty Rouell 
Mitferi'I RKotlectiou. 

•' aiwla/'i jave etampl Aimai amaniif janiu, anJaJiiniproiwo/Me 
Bng^^ language."— TUot, Cuipbell. 
ABDALLAH AND THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 
By EtIoDud lAbonllmyB, ot the French Aendemy. TrsnilKled by Muy 

TABLE-TALK AMD OPINIONS OF NAPOLEON THE 

FIEBT. 

mf 

IX qfiHodem tit 
VATHEK, by mifiam Beck f^V 



CAVALIER BAIiADS, by Professor Morley. 
UTOPIA, by Sir Thonms More. 
RASSELAS, by Dr. Johnson. 



" If the puNxtheri gaonae (Aw *m< b^an, they wi^/aroe furnished u 
leith one ^ the most BaJja^fie and attractive leriet qf bookt that have ever 
been iuuedfram the preu."~&aBd»f Timet. 

■• There hat, verhapi, mvtr been produced aiiytAing more admiraile, 
-■■«— — ——^ matter or " '^-*— ^ 'i^'"" 



b,GooqIc 



Sampaim Lota and Co.'t 



The Gentle Life Series. 

Frinted in Glwvir, cid ToDsd Paper, and b&ndsomel; 1 
fonoing suitable Tolumes for Fresenls. 
Fries 61. each; or ia caiftxtra, prict I0(. 6d. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Essaya in Aid of the Fonc 



"His notion of a fffntUman it of • 
Tht toitvne it a capital tptcinten of 
high faling. a-' -•-—--■ -— " 



>e prinUd in tttUn of gvid, Qi 



*^ It it not eaty Co open H tA ton/ page wUhomt fitiding tatu happy idea" 

" Another charaeterittic rtttrH of thete estmft itt that thfy make it their 

blttinett.gentfybutfirm^, to apply the qvalifteatians and thectn *-' 

u^hich aUphiianthrapic OuorUi, tut general rides or morinit. or pi 



lUphiianthrripic fheoTut, tut general rides or moriJot. or prvtcipiet, 
-■ ofbt/briymieanmatrthar - — "^ " "' ' — ■- 



' — Liteirw7 Gbimhrnmi, 



FAMILLAR WORDS. An lodez Yerboruni, or Quotatioa 

that have be«mt embedded la the Englieb litDguage- Becond and ea- 

lurged Edition. 
" The mat ettenme dictionary t^gvolaUon me have m^t icHh.'' — Uoiti 
" Should ^e on every Hbrafy table, by the tide of ' Itogefs Thceatervt-' " 
- WVl add to the aiMor-i credit rith ail homtt w!irhen."—'Eimmiaa. 
IV. 

LIKE UHTO CHRIST. A n«w translation of the "De Imita- 
Ilone Cbrini." niniJIf uorilied to Thmnu i KEmpia. With ■ Vignetl* 
trom u Original Df awing bj Sir Thomu Lavreiue. 

*■ Could not be pretenfed in a more erguit&e form, far a mare rightly 
voitone toot never teen," — ILJutrated LoadoD Nan. 

'^ ITie preliminary ettay it m^-v-riften, yood,-and ixferettinff.'' — 
BatDTdaylteviev. 

and a minute attention to delieatA shades ^ eiprettum, which may loell 
make it acceptable even to those v:ho can enjoy the icork without a trtuu- 
lator's md.''— NoneoefcrniisL 

Ve should be glad 'if any vords of ours could help to bespeah a iargt 
'ation for this handtome attractive book : ana who can refiite faa 
jeto the gaod-htcmoured induttry of the ei^taT."—lihatntei Timrs. 

DiMiicdByGoogle 



"Thix edifion it pureqfyuectionablf matter, anditsperutal is calatlate^ 
enrich iL-ithouf corrupTiw the wind of the reader." — Daily Newa. 
„ w...,..,^.._,_j..,_. ...... _^ ..._ tobetpeah ata 



LUt of Puhliea^'M. 



B COUNTESS OP PEMBROKE'S ARCADIA. Wrilten 

IF Bir Philip Bidsn-. Edited, nith NnUhbrths Anllwr of'-ThKOrDll* 
'jle.- DedicUed, bj ^rmtB^D, Co tke Emrl *t Habj. 

*• ARtktbtA tit^n^m the Arcadia are retaintdviiaot in . . _ 

«r« brmaght inttt grt(dtr VTomiJUMC$ Utan tn the origiaal, by 
,.-,.i.^.^a.Zt-i.^iL-^- — _j<i ■—■"Ho/imBl^ 

!o have nndtithed the Arcadia 

_ , !(iU«y 

p^ aUirriy cut out, 
,.,,„-, _ „ J :notea, ami there it 

imich pkiloi^icai value ai poaibiB.—iiterury Chntckmua. 
VI. 

THE GENTLE LEPB. .Second Series. 

" TArtv it not a tiflgte iAought in the volunte lAat doet not contriintte n 
tomtneatuTt to theformatioH t^a tree gentleman." — Daily Ne^rs. 
" These chanaing coliedioH of eitayt.—ljmAfa Review. " 



Mt. FriKctlti 

scurtaiJment^tvmgqfitev^^iorportiimttimdt 

eeioguet and ether maricai dt/frtteant." — Bvfemii 

'^ It it a goed nvrkj iher^/m, to have nptidtithea me jircaata ui 

*gard font in yyhich it noB Oet before ue, and tmr a^mowledgitentt are 

'4botAtopu6iisherwideditor;—tothepiAtitherfPrtheertrtrHetyQracefbt 

j^rminviiiehtheboekappean; — tathe editor forlfie care he hatSettorvrd 

ttpon the tat toad itt ht^ary itiHttrafioM- The m/S^wavsnt ade^tiont to t/ie 

Arcadia by Sb" W. jUeiander, Jv W. B.. and by Mr. Johnelime. an all 

-- — '-i. Othrri-- •-•-■ — "- ' -"- - '— ' -•-— ' ' 



VARIA : RpodingB from Bare Books. Reprinted, by penniit- 

■ioD. rram Che Saturday Raiiete, Spectator, kc. 

CuaTEim:— The Angelle DoelDT. NeatmlKmoB. ThDmu i Kempie. 
Pr. John F.OBlM. Qiievsdo, M.d. Oojon, Puarelsm, Howell tha 

Q«nve pUlmKDUuvJIie Highvmymea.llie Bpirit W 



[n ertreneiy pretty and agrwatiie vUuJne, We can ttrtm^ly re 



I who bat a fiaey fur the bi/e-ivays of literature."- 



A CONCORDANCE OR VEUBAL INDEX to the whole of 

MilUn'i Foelieal Worbe. CumpilciDa: npwuda of »lillW Befereacet. 
By Cb«I« D. Cleveliod, IX.lT With 'rignette PortTBll dT Milton. 

cdktltn of Hillon'l Foenn. lo whieh it mm^ be jDltiT t«Tmed tn IndiB- 

*' An itw'luable Index, vshich the putli^teri have dene a puMic ttrviee 
in reminting."—'Satet md Queria, 

" By tJte admirn-K ofMilt^tn the book tfilt be highly appreciated, but Hi 
chief value will, ifieeniietakenotjbefoundin thefactt}iatititacompaf:t 
tcord-book ofthe&^iiehlajuptaffe." — Record. 
X. 
THE SILENT HOUR : Essays, Orieinal and Selected. By 
the AslhDi of "The Oentle Life." 

Htw (o read the Btriplniet .... From the Hemilia. 
Unreuomble InSdelitr .... IHU BuTow. 
The Orent Lo« of the Vraridllae . Blehud BHiter. 

OatheOTaUDaioraod '.'.'.'. HeinilloD. 

Ou Diilr Bread Biihop Latloier. 

The Art of ContenUneBt .... Archhiebop BandTL 

The Fool i>h EiehuKe Jeremj Taylor. 

On Ih* Marriage Blai '. Jerecay Taylor. 

NeiiTertdOod Arohbiehop Baodyi. 

The Saaolilr of Home John Roekm. 

Silenn. Mediutioa. and Re«. 
And other EsH/i by Ibe £dil«r. Secsnl Edition. Nearly ready. 



Sampaon Low and Cb.'t 



MBW IU.ir*TmATBD WOKK«. 




cdDM pniited). naroHfi, iTorj i 
•KmiimiBUIAt/biJtlUSi} 

nmdfur hat Oam n ■ Jlii SU., 

inl bbit mot «w ivriKfli."— QnBrtarif IUi 



**^^ Boo* ^.»rt«* mriAH*^™ 




i«ki»Ki/Ua^li«i>/Aln. ^Mtn'iiMU-itwim 

tnnuloMmi o/' TV aioiy tdliBtd m EKt:maitTaltd by K V. B. iciU 
nwt mort thoK her acvtt^amed jKtticai graa tmdftovw. h a difiatit to 
ttlat loliat iJf ae iilMttratiau are » itUcatt^ Saa^fiil. bm ite cauist 
lutp pointing imt tfrrrai thai rirUt Ht apvnaUy. . . . Bitt it is qtdtt 
impotriUe to dttcribe tHese iUuttratiinu, We nuf refer dkt readm to 
the bookiOelfif tAey y^isK to tet a perfecftUvermmeiit of tAeffraee,/aney, 
—J, t„i / 1..-.1... _^^„„o^j; K.B.Aam loigbeen 

for they are genemlhf 
-_ have been printed lath 
toy that the ptates in thie 

TeDDTsmV U>r Qoeen. lUnilnled « Wotd. Lng* Pipsr'EtiitwD, 

The Poetrj of Natare. Selected ftnd lUastTBted with Thirty- 

■ii BngrXTingi b^ HwtJBD Weir. Cnntn gro. builuiDdr bound 
in cIoUit gtit «ti<St 6t- ; moTDCeo, lOf- U. 

•,• Formbig Ihi ■n Tnlonui ot Ldw'i ClmLca Edilioni sf Cliiii« Books. 

Choicn Editiods of Choire Books. New Editions. Hlnstrated by 

C. T. Coije. R.A., T. Creiwiek " ■ " '" n:j... ■?-.„ 

F. Tb^u. I^OTge Thomu. B 

CnndalL'B EUubcthu Pmut. 

Caleridn'a Ancient Utriuer. 

Gnldnidtk'i I>«Hrt«a TillBiie. 

GtliUniilli'i Vic»r of W*kefleld. 

Onj^i ElegT in ■ ChDivhyHd. 

" Sli£h worki are a gloriims beatifioaHon for a poet. SmcA 'vorKt nt 
that ed¥caU tOumKtnen, icAo. surrouKded by dead and artifidnj tAmgi, aa 
ctmntry peof^ ore by life and natMre, tcarcely team to btok at na/ttre tiU 
lau^Al (y titk concentrated ipeamens of her beauty."— \iktaitam.. 

The Fyreoees; a Description of Summer Life at French 
WnUriBjr PluH. By UtBtj BlickbDn, » thor of '< T»'«l)inK in Spnin 
in the Awtnt Dny." With opwudi of 100 IllngDvIiou bj QiulaTc 
DoTi. Royal Svo, eJoth. ISi. { monnco. SS>. 

TrsTelling in 

Hap of Hoato. Sqnue Srg. 



Sbitkapean^ 8onn u 
TfnnrKn'a M» QnEep 



WordHworth'i 



Paw 



By Google 



List of Puhlkat^m*. 



SHE ROYAL COOKERY BOOK. Br Juleh Gobfke, 

A ChardeCniBinsof thePiris J«li»T Clnh. Traulited ud 
Si AduttdbrEngluhDie. Br AlpbDuH OddIK, H»d Pulrr- 
^ eoGk U Her Majesly the Qaeea. IllDatraUd vich large 
" Pitta beaulirollf prJDted in Cdloan. and One HaDdred >nd 
T-Ona Woodrnts. One voinme, saper-rojal gyo. cioth ait™, W. 2i. 
" Jula Gaufft. tl 
'-I imWen iy/ir 



}tiu vr^e't bjf/ar Xhe oblat a»d moit complete work im Cookery that hat 

tber beenVibiiiittedtQtii£gattrot%otni£UjOT^. It it diffiadt to toy wAoA U 

wC admin^e, ike emiaetil good sense oJid tMhmhknoKiiedffe qf hitrub' 

■ " ^ • • - fi /VefvA cook; or the tAeraiityt tkUl, and taete 

' m typified and dtuttraied by £Atf pvb- 

^- — srfmif. CoiiffimirimiatiertKdurf 

tmd performed in order to be appreciated at thtjj deterve. Jn per/omtiMg 
Aifl ^ukf M, Goufi aeknotvled^ unth grafitvOB tht aaietaiux he hat te- 
eeieedfiooi mrmy eminertt artata of the day f and more especialiy from Mt 
dtetpupdthed Brothen, Alphonte and Hajpolite, the etAef of icAdm hat 
fir t& tail tmexh^Jtne yant fiUed a ku/i poiilion at the Omrt of tjueen 
Vicfirria, iohxltt the yaanger hat for a like period directed the" Jhierior" 
uf Count Andrew Sehowaicff- Boeru ataittance that can be rendered fntn 
pencii or well at pen the Sudent of' he Livre de Cninne ' em<^. It ir 
anpoEBibtetotpecAtoo hwhtyoflfie cieameit of if- Gouff^s ianmutge, of 
tkimin,aeneAandaai£^e^hitiireetiani.or of I/ic monvJ/W^liiu 
and beauty of th£ wood engraamge and ehronvAiihoQTi^hs,by Khich he OH 
ali oeeationt iiltntratee hie Ifuory and itia pro^ice" — Fall M&IL Gaietto. 
ArtifltB and Arabs; or Sketthing ia Sunshine. By Henry 
Blackbum. Bnthor of "The P^reoeu." Six. Numenne Ilfnatntioiia. 

□m tbe Earlie 
niidredlllutratianiuidCaLanredDeaipia. A7 Mn. Biry Palliu 
UMTolmne, 8.0. ehoiMlr b™ad Ln cloth. 3H. td. 

Two Centuriea of Song; or, Melodies, Madrigals, Sonnets, 

retn. Wilb Critical and Biograiihiral Notes bj; Walt»r Thonihnry. 

jtravad eepei'ialJx Tor Ihia work. Printed aa toned paper, witb coloured 
borden, dt«i|rried b^ Hear; Shaw, F.3.A. Vf^^ handaomel^ bound. 

Schiller's Lay of tbe BeU. Sir E. Bulwer Ly tCon's traDslation ; 

beanlifniir illuitratcd bj brt)-two wood " ■ — •" ■-- "■- 

Bcott, and eajirBved b; J. S. Cooper, a 

Edcar A. 
Ito. ^Dtb a 

FaTOUrite Enelish Foemg. Complele Ediiian. Compriung a 
Colltction oTlhe moet celebrated Pnema in tKa Ennliih loagnage, wilh 
bat ona or tiro eiceptiona DDahridged, from Cfaaactr toTenDrioq, Witb 
BOO niuBtrfttiona by the tlrat ArtiaiH. Two vols- roj^ flvo. half bonnd, 
topgilt.Boahnri[hitrle, U ISi.i anliqno calf, 8/. 8j. ■- 

•.• Either Vilnma seld aeparatel]' o distinct works. 1. ■> Early 
English Poems, Chiaier u bjrr." 3. " Favonrile English Poema. 

t-bool,i of t 

then throtim aaide uri/h the tparkUn^ triflet of the Ch ..,.. - 

honeit book, to be odmtred in the seaton of pleajvnt remembrancet for itt 
artittic beauty ; and, iijh£a the tf^ydays are over, to be plated for frequetii 
and a^ectumaXe conauiiaUoR on afaoovrite fAe(^-'*— AlbeiwsiL 



By Google 



10 &imp«m Low and Co*a 

Chrbtiui Iifrics. Chieflj selected from Modem ADthora, 138 
Pacini, iirvlr*t«d wiih apwu^ of laO EnfrraTiD^^ nodcr th« Anperia- 
tflndenc* at I. D. Cooper. Bufetl 4U. elDth cinrftj lOt, Oi. ; monKC«i 2\i, 

Bishop Heber's ^Finns. Au masUrated Edition, with upwards 
of «* hudnd IMgiu. EngnTeO, ia ibe flru tt^Le of Art nndertbt 
■dperiBUBdenre of J. D, Cooper. SbuU 4t0. hoodHmoLy boond. pri« 
B.U ■ Osiiin 1 DDncet, 2li. 

The Dirine and Moral Songs of Dr. Watta : a New and Tery 

cluin KdiCun. IllutnlHl witli Ou Hiuidnd WmdiMils is ths flnt 
vtTio 4f (ho Art, IV^ Orl^fel Deai§;]it hy Emment AriiatA; engnTed 
bj I. D. Coojier. Smill lis. doth eitn. piice T>. Ai. ; monKiii. ISi. 

Poenu of the Inner Life. Selected chieSy &om modem Authors, 

Ugbt ftfter Darkness: Religious Poems by Harriet Beecher 

Stowo. With lUutnliou. ^>ll poitSio. cloth, 3>. Sit. 
Hilton's Paradise Lost, With the originul Steel Engrayings of 

U. 131. M. ; moiwco eiUs, OAlx. tdT' 



MBW BOOKS FOR YOUNS PBOPIiE. 

RTORIES of Ibe Gorilla Conntry, nnrrated for Tonng 
U pMpla. bj(P«olDoCh^lln,»iilliorof "DilH>Yerie>iaBiio». 
3 t4rul Afm*." &c. Bmik^I potc 6*0. with 34 oTiginal llliutr*' 

Hipovid^ hard tofind a more aten^vighook for tx^ than tJai-*-^ 

ry amtidgfabig amowU of iH- 

. .... , um/'ondmionsofAfiieaJu, 

and of eouTie ptat amBStmrtt inUr aamaiti of tilt Goriila. Tie book 
M realty a rarrirvriout uwr*, OJtd it elefffoUty got ap." — AtheDKOBl. 

Life amongst the North and South American Indians. Bj 

Borky MoDiiUiiu ud Ihs Audts. Wiih jigmcroiio llloitntioiu bf tha 

" j€ji rrifmir^^ booh^fidt of vstfid informatitm, tprapf v^ in ttaria 
pKKtiarb/ adapted to rouw lAt imaainatvn and ^imniJiie the cvriorU^ of 
boyx tad girls. To compare a '"-'• -"'"• * "^^' rt-.-..- ■ -..j *« - — 



The Marrek of Optics. By F, Marion. Translated and edited 
byC.W.Qain. "i 

car^tUta-wriften i 



Optics, By F 
. Vilh 60 lVlo.t 

f« and popular account of tAe phfuonfmi of vision and the 



^ . rated by the latest ducvvenet and erpcrtinenis 



b,GooqIc 



Liil of PuhlieaiMm, 



The Book of Boats. A Descriplion of everr Craft tbat sails 
■pon Ibc nten ; Bud how u Mmke. Ri)[. ud Sail Hoilel Iknu. br 
W.H.Q. KiDKiloo.vitliDiimtnDt IlloauitioiubrE. Wcedim. BHcmd 
•ditioa. eoluged. f cap. tin. it. id. 

•'/iobayvitAalalte/ar tht watir ihimld bt v,-ilAimt U.'—Vlatltaai 
Lmdon N«<n, 

" TAit we^-imHm^ well-arcuffhi bock" — Alli«ii«niii. 

" 71hJ u somethina bfttgr tAafi n plaif-book ; and il would bt difficuJt to 
fiid a more commmota aad inltUigibU ntaaujil abovt ait tttat reiafei to 
£&tf tvtriftv and ru? 0/ veueU dad navtical impiematta and gear." — 
BatiiidirB«Tiew. , 

AUo ty Hit HUH AaOor, 
Kroat Bncebridgs : or, Bo)" Owu Book cf Bporti. Si. M. 
Ike Fin Sbiin. A Burj of thfl Dhti of Lord Cochrue. Cf. 
TheCmuBoftheFnilic. 6». 
Jack BuDUiDe ; the Life of %, SoilDr Boy. 3>. 

A Book 0/ LoMghttr far Yomg and Old. 
ABnabal of Merry-TliouglitB, by Wilhelm Busch. Including the 
Nacghtf Bojt of CorlDlh, the Childreii lliat took tbe Sagu Cake. Ice 
Pet«r, Ac. AnaoUled and Omameuled br Harrr Rogeia, plain 2( Id. ; 
enliiiircd 3>. id. 

colmuertUliuIraliDubr Pbll.' fit. 

Great. Fun Sioriea. Told by Thomas Hood and Hiomas Areher 



BeactiFoll; printed in 



Or in Eigkt Mfparatt bocAi, It. auA, 

The Chenr-Kilonrod Cat. The Lire 1 „ 

chief, CoDiinyelUe. HBn7 High -Stepper. OraDdmainiua'e Specta^Jei. 
How the Home wat Bdlt. Dog Tob^- 
Great Fnn and More Fua fur our Little Friends. By Harriet 

Under the Waves ! or the Hermit Crab in Society, By Annie 
S. Bidle;. Impl. Iftoo. clolh eitja, with eolDsred JIluitntKiD. Cloth. 
*j.; gilt ed«™, ««. M. 

Alto luimt^iUlg lUiMrattdi— 
little Bird Bed and Little KrdNoe. Calonnd.Ki. 
, Bnow-Flakee, and what the7 told the Childien, Coloured, fit. 

Child'a Booh of the eagaettr ot AniDiali. b. 1 or eeloiired, Ii. id. 
Child-i Pictare Feble Book. it. ; or eolotired, Ti. M. 
Chlld'e TrsamiT t* 8tory Booka. fiJ. ! or (olonred, li, td. 
TheNnnoryPlaTmal.. aoo PictoTB. 6». ; or eoloored, 9i, 

How to Make Miiiiature Pumps and a Pire-Engine 1 a Book for 
BoTL With S«>en Illutntieu. Feap. Ste. U. 



By Google 



Santpton Low and Co.'s 



AlvrvD MaTtun ; hli School and bis Schoulfbltows. A Storj 



lIwvd MaTtun ; 




liB.fiia of mutratimt, tame price:— 

.' eurr 't<" Young Pf opte. ' Bf Sir LuUllea Wn^l, 



Full DoDcan'* Little bv Little ; « Tale for Buva. Edited by 
Fruk Fnemu. With in IllatlncicD br Cbu\a Keene. Fap. «ti>. 

B»j MiMioniTT ; « T«l" ff"- Y"™g Prnplo. Bf Mra. J. M. Puksr. 

DifBcnltiea OTerconie. Br Miu Bnehtn^ll. 



tlw Swiss Family Robiiuon; or, the Adrenturesof aFather and 
Molbn ud Pour Sodi on ■ Dtttn liluid. With EipluKUrT Nolci nd 



The Little Fnm thiiC Bpall the Onpet, U. 
HoiiM ud Home P.pen, 1.. 

Ths PeKl or Orr'B Ii^wd. IllaMrated hj Gilbert, Bi. 
Tim Minister'! WooiDi. Ill astnled h; Phil, 6i. 

Geuffrapby fbr my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecber Stowe. 
Antbnr of " Vnrle Tom'i Csbia," &c. Arruf^ and Edited bvui Eni- 
liab Ltdr, oudeT the Direetioii sflhe ADthiHVH. With SEwuJiof Fil^ 
muMrUioiu. Cloth extra, U. U. 

Stories of the Woods ; or, the Adrentnrea of Leather-Stoeking : 
A Book (tar Bore, compiled fnm Cooper't Beriee of " LeBlber-Stockiug 
Tklei." Feap. ololb, lllnltnCed. gi. 

Child's Play. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 

vith laitial Letters. Neo edilioa, vitb India nper tints, royal 8td. 
cloth e.trm, bevelled tlolh, J.. M. The OriginaS Ediliim of thli work 

Child's Delight. Forty-two Son|;a for the Little Ones, with 



By Google 



Inst of Publications. 



Goody Pltttta, and her Two Cats, By ThuioM Miller. Fcap. 

Sro.doth, li. 
iJtUe Blue Hood : H Story for IJttle People. By Thomas Miller, 

wiUi cDlDund frQDtispiece. Fcap. 8vo. clDtb, 3s. n£ 
Mark Willson's First Reader. By the Author of " The Picture 

The Picture Alphabet; urChild's FirsCLetler Book. With new 

The lecture Primer. 6rf. 

HISTQKY AHD HIOQBAPHY. 

S^-^^HE X/ife of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, in- 

Leopold the First, King of the Belg^ns ; from unpublished 
d«iiin«iiU. bf Tli»diire7aBte. TrapsUEed br Robert Bluk. 

lln prtparation. 

Fredrika Bremer, Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works of. 
by Fred. Slilow." Post Svo. clolh. "cu!arf. "' " * 



n Episode in Italian History, 



lereitiag, ox u-eU as eiieediii^ly abu, T/tt Ertgltah jntMic art ^. —.^ 
itidebted To Mr. Wfvtlfr for aitraduaxg to titen a Awtorum to fuU of 
verre. lo ezpert, and 10 ffrac^fitl n the Toanipuiation of facta." — Loadoa 



Christian Heroes in the Army and Naiy. By Charles Bogers, 

LL.D. Anttor of '' L7TS Briunnkh" Crown evo. S«. Oil 

The Navyof the United States during the Rebeltioni oomprising 
the orifiin a4id increue of the Ironclad Fl<«t, By Chsrla B. BDrnton. 

grHvio((> of IhB mnre pelebraled veueli. Vol. I. nowreid/. 20i. 

A History of America, from the Declaration of Independence of- 
tbe tbirteen United Blsln. la tbe clou of tbe eunui^ of I7T8. B7 
0«orK« Bancroft \ Jbnninv the third rolnme of the HuLer^ of ifae Amv- 
ricaii BBTOlutioD. tln>, cloth, 111.- 



b,GooqIc 



Sanqnon Low and Co.'t 



A HUlorj of West Point, the United State* MUitary Academ; 

ud iU HiliUry ImpoRuH, By Ctpt. E. C. Bojutou, A.M. WiU 

Tbe Twelve Great Battlea of England, from Hastings to Waterloo. 
With Flui, fcHi. Svo. cloth eitrm, b. U. 

Flatarcb's Liies. An entirely new Libnuy Edition, carefully 

nriasd ud nmctnl, ttilh Kma Oriiinil TrmnllULoBi bv tha BditOT. 
Bdited bj A, H, Clonih, Eh, KmetiDe Fellow or Oriel Colltge. Oiftrd, 
And kta PrDreuor of Eoglllh L«alfUBAe and Utermtnrs il Umvenitr 
College. £ Tol>. avo. olotS. U. 10(. 

"'FiutanKt Ljva' Vritt b€ read by thoiUiada,andvtthetterrjfltqf 3St, 
CUnalL." — QDUterl7 R*ii«ir. 

" Jtfr. Gtaai't K«rA u iropfAy of 4^ praut, txnd lot Aajx Vuit U viii 
laul to rcaee tJu itudy of Fl*tiirdL."—t[mi%. 

The Prison Lifs of Jefferson Daiis ; embracing Detaila and 

iDcidmU in fab CAptitity, tosetfacr with ConTcnationB on Topicfl of 
gmt Foblk Iiii«Ht. Sj John I. CriTeu. M.D.. Fhynciu if thi 
Pritoner doriaf hit Confloement. 1 tdL. p«t era. price &*, 

Tbe Life and Correapondence of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., 

LL.D., Ute Pnreraor of Chemistry, Hinenli^, ud Qnliwr in Vmln 
College, U.S.A. Chiefly tnra hb on M9S. and Wiaxj. By Q»rg« 
Fiaher. With FgrlniL 3 Toll, poit Gvo. price 2U. 



TBAVBIi AND ADVENTCRB. 

R OCIAL Life of the C Jinese : a Damierreotjpe of Daily 
W LlfetoChinn. Condeii»edfrointhoWorkatlheTle».J.Di>o- 



"VnboeklitfiiTS M lappUaa lerai gwBititg if miiurte and vatuatU 

anee,iaid at to KiiicAt/Uanaaii^popaiar information it fvtitriwretJua 
vntiiiatiluimas. TUtPilAartpakttBMthtmMariti/afmtse-iBitiuts: 
md tkt ntinvtenttt qfdetaU lehiik lot mark eiAAitt VTiUt to matt rauUrtt 
~' (V tg nbiMwi in tnuCiDortJUiHai,''— SUiurday Retiew. 

Wchimt'ia Aaitaliox in taving thatfivm tliat pamtmaybtgatAtnil 
r inftrTTinlim admit (** loaal lift qfllie Chimti Man am be Mauud 

.i.. ^i_ m. .■ S— „ „_^ [^, „|^ ol a *cy lo n r^M 

f a jiortion q/' (A( Anjimi nraovW 



;.CooqIc 



lAtt of PiAUeatums. 



Hie Open Polar Sea : a NanrWire of a VoyafiO of IKsCoiott 
tDwudi th» NDrtb_P(>le._ Br llr. Im«J. Hbts. ^ £i ulinlf new lud 

fie edge of cm _, 

wt a ipri? of fascination ietii am 



^<ffr^ ^ . . TAts una fAf cnwnnjrA'^ ^ Dr. Hmfe^i mtmrite, 

^TuiTchi^ fortif-atdaytfroiKhuwistterhaTbatr.lutEtoQdcuth* 

Sthe PoOtr basn,iia thamoBtDortholrLvidetVTVuIivdbxinaa. 
ime of^'nA^ tc^of 81 1^, 36 mm.,- MdC nachedljvI^trTymeTtht 
W deg. 45 TDin. . . . What vie liace taid of Dr. Bai/efi book 



dfb amongst the North and South American Indians. Bj 
Qtaige Catlin., And Lut RamhleB unon^t the Indiuia Wond Uw 

Aotiur. XvDli.imBllpaat.ei.ucli. 

** j4rt odrntTdA^ book, fuU of utef\d information, wrapt up « lAoriet 
peeuluo'h adapted to route the imagviation and etimidate the curiotity of 
bojfe OBdffiiit- To compare a book TtT^A ' Bob^son Crusoe,' and to tan 
tkixt -it nttaint tvh ccmpansoKt u to give it A*gh praite indeed:'* — 

lb K»y." By John 
itobBorCuoe. With 



" No man is better entitled to gwe «wA advice than the aquatic 

__...L.^. < -n idMiUtin the Rob Rip/ Canoe' hat become c' 

d EnptiehmoJi a-ho is wont to seek hie paeti 
Alone ' it tidtabty iUuttrated. and throwfh it 



the Rob Rin/ Canoe ' hat become aj 
booh to every educated EnptithmoJi a'ho is wont to seek hie paetine on the 
deep. ' The Voyage Alone' ia suitabti/ lUustrated, andthrough-'^ -'^-- — ' 



the JM Soy Canoe."- 

aiuaud Miles ii 

Europe. Br Jaba M'OreKor, it.A. Fifth elitiDH. Witb ■ Mu>, 
HdnnmerDnslllDBtndaiii. AlH>.TbB Sob Ror an lb« Siiltii:. A Cuiiia 
Vofftge in Norwuj, ew^deii. Ac, With a Map and naoieraiu lllnalTK- 
t»Di. Price bs. eocb vdIqipb, handtoraely bound ia cloth. 

" It pottestea the Tare merit of ditpiaying famiiiar dislricta of EkiTope 
from an entirely n*w point of tieui : it ie urrttten in a ticeiy, vjutfected 
ett/le, to that one Ihoroiwhiy cgmpafhises vHh the hero of the tote; and it 
is profusely ithatratei unth a number of tpiriled and occationatly eery 
hvnoroutwoodcattiditpii^fing skipper and craft in all torts of placet ana 



int. Price It. 

rsBS OK Eholabd. B; M. ILoais Blaoc. Two Series, 
■^ nese tpnrkting letters written on and within^ Old Eiiglaiid' by a vntf 
" Letters full qf epigrojnt and of sinffular deamets atut sense."-' 

Htvtions, and b!nglith pubiie men ,- hi 
fnetires ore for the most part sudi as 1 
dgi to btjtitt.-—auaeamj Btvim. 

D,M,IcdB,GOOQlC 



SampKTt Low and Co.'t 



•irlMiTa Bkttcfai 

Ki^cr. D.D. „ ^ . ., , „ ._. 

MiLlaiil ud Honl PnfinB at tk« Empin dannn tht Lul Ten Yemn, 

ths '•^™Pen. With'uo inn&'ti'w. ^.clMh extra. IStf"' 

Old EnitUnd. lU Scenery, Art, and Feople. By Junes H. 
Hnppia, 1 rgl. null pml ha. U. M. 



John O'Groats, and frora Londun to 

" No aiu can toA^ up tha book viithnd reading il through- Wt had 
UiaugMi lliat Klihu Bvmtri • Walt (a Joint UOnaei Hatut' ma tht 
mod perfect tpecimen of ttt kind /hat had ever teen the light, io genuii, 

teaien hii former titerary produetion out of the field by tha addiUanal 
\b Diamond Guide to Paris. 320 pages, with a Map and up- 



New and cheai 



W^h 



r\eof Ihoienu 



Turkey. By J. Lewis Furley, F.S.S., Author of " Two Years 
in Brria." Wilh lllnuriiUoiis in Cbnimo-litliiHTaphT, ud a Portrait of 
Hli Highseas Fand Puha. »vi>. 13i. 

Wild Scenes in South America; OT,Lire in the Llanoa oFVene- 

The Land of Thor. By J. Rosse Browne. With upwards of 
The Story of the Great March : a Diary of General Shenoan's 

Cuopugn through QaDrgii and Itil CaniUnu, Bf BTev^l'Major Q. W. 
numeroni IllnilruigQB. 12uio. clotb, puce 7l. id. 

The PrairieandOierland Traveller: a Companion for Emigranta, 
,). A SlietJ^h.book ofLife,Men, 



b,GooqIc 



Lot of Puhlieatiom, 17 

Northern Travel. Summer »nd Winter Fictnres of Sweden, 

Lmplud, ud Momj, bj B^rud Tsflor. 1 tsI. pnt 8ni.. clalh, S(. <d. 

.Jiu bf tht tame Autkar, tadi ixmptrU at 1 voL, TcUh lUaitratimu. 
Cemnl Una ; Enpl uid the White Mile. Ti. M. 
IndiH. Ghioft, uid Jafuk- la. id' 
F*lHtiii>, Aii> Minn. BieitT. ud Bpwn. T>. tif. 
TrmTeliinOneHudRuHV Wit^ ui EuuniDa U Cnte. Ti. Sd. 
Cotorwlix A BimungT Trip. 7i. BiL 

After the War : a Sontlwni Tour extending from May, 1865, 
to Mbt. 1»S6, Br WhilUw Heid, Librariwi to tEe Hono at RnTMeB- 
uiiva. lllmmted. Poet Bto. price 109. ed. 

n the Biirder. By Colonel R. B. 



INDIA, AHHRIOA AND TBB OOLOMIE8. 

jj^^HE Great West. Guide and Hand-Book for Travellers, 

•^^5 Applelon's Hand-Book of AmRrinaa Travel — The 
NoTthern ^imr; with Mnu b( Bmilei at Tnrel i.ad the principftl 
Cltia, Bf EdwBid H. Hall. Nen Edition. 1 vol. poll 3vo, 12i. 

Twelve Tears in Canterbury, New Zealand ; with Visits to the 
i>theTPniviiice9,amlBtDiiDi><:«icegsrtheBoiite Hume throagb AsMiil- 
li.. Bj Mrs. ChirlM Thomion. Mct^. Bvb. lioth, il. W, 

Life's Work as it is ; or, the Emigrarit'B Home in Australia. By 



it but a tmatt book, ytt tt leovtt 
r avtluiT ii knmrlf - —"■■— - 
,ry for tkouKkc at 



•t trBiy. Tht author it lairarifi 



m the Eirlieit FericxI to the Preeest Day. BylheRev. Jnliu 



Jamaica and the Colonial OHite : Who caused the Criua f By 
Gror^ Price, Efr^ lete Member of the Eiecntive CommiLteei ef Q^- 

The Colony of Viotoriai its History, Commerce, and Gold 
UlBinE : lu Social and Political lutitatiDDa, dom to the Enil of 1863. 
With Kemarki. Inridonlal and Cixnpikrative. npon the other Aaetnlian 
Colonlei. By WUliam Weelgarth, Author of ■■ Victoria and the Gidd 
Hiace," Sk. Std. with a M^>, aleth, l&r- 

TracksofMoKinlay and Party across Australia. By JohnDaviM 
oneoftheEipeilitiea. With an Intrsdnctorr View of men t Eiplon? 



umi. Br Wm. Weltgalth. Wllii u 
lithngr^fay, uid Uep. Bve. elolh, la 



b,GooqIc 



Sampnm Low and Co.'i 



The Progrew and PreHnt Slate of British India ; n Manual of 
•--"■--I Hi«tM7, OeofT--'- -" ■" ' ' ■— °^ 



■ IIiabifl7, Oeofnvphf, Bad l^inmncA, for amen 



TbB Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller'B Observittions on Cotton and 

EiDlontiDU. B/ Fredsrick LkW UlnuUd. VitbMBp. g Toll. p«l Sec. 

A Hittory of the Oii^n, Formation, and Adoption of the Con- 
Pmsen. Br Ucorfr Ticknor Cnrtii, Etq, a 'ols. Bvn. CLolli, 11. it. 



A Historv of New South Wales from Ihe Discovery of New 

HnlUiid in 161« (0 th« preifnt lime. Bf the Ute Roderick Fluigan, 
E«|., Uunber of tke PhilmiphuBl BooleLr of Nev SaoCli Wale*. 3 



■CIBNOB AMD DIBOOVXRY. 

^yH^ DICTIONART of Phot<«ra^y, on the Basia of 

it cnkulatedtoprotre pmineniJy vaiaafiU and tise/ufto photographrrs,"^ 
Brituh Jonmal of PhorogTHpliy, 

A History of IheAtlanticTelegraph. By Henry M. Field. l2aio. 



The Physical Geography of tlje Seaand its Meteorology ; or, the 

tDercill Uae«»rlndn81rial Punnitt. By Commander M. P, MlDTT. LL.D. 
'Eenth Edition. WLlb Chiu-U. PcM Sro. clolh eim. St. 

'' To Captan Maury me art indebted for imtdtinformatum — indad,for 
aU Uiot mankind pourua-qf til emit o/ (it earik btwath lit bbu 
witen of tht Attoniic and ne^ oeta^i*. Hoptleady sdestttfic wobU 
tJitttti^;tetabeititltthaiidjofmodnttH,yrftupott tarA andaUtf tAatt 
CftptioM Matay eniiatt our attetUion, or chamta vt wUh mdaxationa tmd_ 
, tktoria, reptttt m^A originality asd gatitit. Sit it tmliftd a nautic 
roJjKHai, a hand-book of the tea^ iiwtitaiff tatA fi^sh iiitertti tceTy loai 
that btatt t^fon our shorrt ; and it cannot faU to awaken in both taiio 

dtrfui efcrnmi. The good that AStrtiry hai done in OKukening tfitpotte 
of abirn'olion qf Iht Raynl and Mercantile IfaKilSvfBigiimd and jfmtrii 
tt vKaiailaiii.''—mt£kiniii-i Unftuiiu. 
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List of PuhliGations. 



OD. PrincipBl >f UcGill 

Slias IioomU, LL.D. 

An Introdoctioii to FracUcol AstroDomy, by the Some. 8to. 
oloUi. 81. 

Manual of Mineralogy, including Observations on Mines, Socks, 

BedurtLiui or Orw, and tlie AppliritiDn of the BeieniMt U the Aits, wilh 
380 IllDltnliciu. DesiRued U^ the Use Df gctools ud Collegeg. Br 
Jwon D. Dnoa. A.M., Anthor of n ■■ Bystein of Minfraiogj." New Edl- 

Cfclopmdiaof Malliematioal Science, by Davies and Peck. Bvo. 

TRADE, AQRIOTTLTURE, ETC. 

^ann Iraplemer 
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